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ISoie, — ^We have, to a great extent, adopted an alphabetical 
arrangement throughout. The local nomenclature renders this 
a singularly easy task. Ambleside and Bowness (witii Winder- 
mere), are naturally the first " centres *' visited by tourists, and 
then Goniston, Grasmere, Keswick, and Patterdale arrange tiiem- 
selves in the order in which they are as well, if not better, visited 
than in any other. All the West Cumberland Lakes, including 
Buttermere, Grummock Water, Ennerdale, and Wastwater, are, 
for physical reasons, included in the Keswick District, and Hawes- 
water may be assigned either to Patterdale or Windermere. The 
same method of arrangement is, as far as possible, carried out in 
the Carriage Eoutes and the Pony or Foot Tracks which succeed 
them. 
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The Lake District of England is generally under- 
stood to be that portion of the country which has for its 
boundaries, on the west and south, the Irish Sea and 
Morecambe Bay ; on the east, the Lancaster and Carlisle 
railway, and on the north, a line drawn — say — from 
Penritii to Cockermouth, and thence to St. Bees. In 
reality, its area is much smaller than that which is in- 
cluded within these limits. The traveller from Carn- 
forth to St. Bees has certainly fine distant views as he 
crosses the various estuaries opening on to Morecambe 
Bay, and skirts the Irish Sea, as well as a ** dash *' of 
real lake scenery in the foreground from the mouths 
of the Leven, the Duddon, and tlie Esk ; but on 
the lines from Camforth to Penrith, and from Penrith 
to St. Bees, except for a few miles on either side of 
Keswick, he will see little but mountain tops to suggest 
the proximity of such a district. The actual boundary 
is the range of fells south east of Windermere, and 
thence a ** cordon " drawn round the feet of Coniston, 
Wastwater, Ennerdale, Crummock, and Bassenthwaite 
Lakes ; over the tops of Skiddaw and Saddleback, then 
southward, over the Dodds of Helvellyn, turning again 
so as to include the .whole of Ullswater and Haweswater, 
and back to Windermere village, the only outlying parts 
being* the Lower Duddon vaJley on the south-western, 
and the vales of Kentmere, Long Sleddale and Swindale, 
on the eastern border. Within these limits all is typical 
Lake scenery ; without, none. The tourist should re- 
member this, or he may be disappointed on arriving at 
such towns as Kendal, Penrith or Ul\rerston, to find 
that he has barely touched the hem (>f^ (gie magic 
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X INTRODUCTION. 

garment of Lakeland proper, interesting as the 
surroundings of those towns are in their own way. 

OharacteristicB of the Scenery. — The highest, 
but not always the most discriminating, praise has been 
lavished by various writers on the scenery of the 
English Lakes. For ourselves, wishing to avoid the 
charge of extravagance in this respect, we have in the 
following pages generally given the ** why and where- 
fore " of any strong epithets which we have thought 
proper to use in order to convey an adequate impression 
to our reader's mind of the various scenes to which we 
are conducting his steps. We are far from wishing to 
dictate to him what he ought and what he ought not to 
admire, but we write not only with the object of 
faithfully guiding such as have already arrived in the 
district, but also in the hope of still further stimulating 
that public interest in it which has been awakened and 
sustained by abler writers than ourselves, and of 
inducing some few at least of the many who now seek 
to gratify their taste for the picturesque in foreign lands 
only, to spare a short space of their holiday life for an 
examination of those natural beauties which lie, com- 
paratively speaking, at the threshold of their homes. 

The small amount of physical wear and tear involved 
in a visit to the English Lake District, in comparison 
with that which travel in foreign lands exacts, makes 
the former region peculiarly adapted to the requirements 
of those who wish to obtain rest and recreation as well 
as Aesthetic pleasure. Windermere may be reached in 
a day's journey from almost every part of the country, 
and the train service on those lines which convey the 
traveller to it is now far superior to that on nearly all 
continental railways, — notably in the facilities which it 
affords to third class passengers. Thanks to the 
philanthropic pohcy initiated some years ago by the 
Midland Company, the tourist need only reckon the 
number of miles from his home to the portals of the 
district, and lay aside a corresponding number of pence, 
to ensure being conveyed l^ere with an amount of 
comfort and expedition unknown to any but first class 
passengers on the Continent, where most fast trains 
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are ** first class only." In the following remarks it is 
onr aim to enquire at what sacrifice, if any, of the 
principal object for which he is travelling — beautiful 
scenery, — he will have gained this advantage. 

That ** comparisons are odious " we are told once, if 
not oftener, almost every week of our Hves. It is more 
true — ^but unfortunately it is not a proverb — ^that pro- 
verbs are fallacious. In sober truth, comparison is one 
of the most important factors in guiding us to an 
estimate of men and things. We laugh at the "nigger" 
notion of beauty in the female foot, conveyed in such 
expressions as "it cubbers up de whole ob de walk," 
because we compare it with our own almost equally 
absurd ideal, in deference to which our poets call their 
heroine's footmarks "jewel prints," and her step so 
light that " e'en the frail harebell rears its head, elastic 
'neath her airy tread." To give an illustration more 
apropos J we are tempted to "run down" instead of 
walking up Scafell Pike, because we know that Mont 
Blanc is nearly five times as high. If we had never 
seen or heard of anything bigger than Scafell Pike, our 
English " monarch of mountains " would reahse our 
highest conceptions of natural grandeur. We can lift 
ourselves just as high as Nature has raised us, and no 
higher. Has any painter, working up to the acme of 
his own conceptions, ever surpassed the reaHty of 
Nature ? Has he not rather, when by exaggeration he 
has " err'd from honest Nature's rule " become gro- 
tesque and offensive to good taste ? Has any poet ever 
described a scene transcending in beauty the experience 
which an observant tourist might gain in one or other 
of the favoured spots of the Earth during a month's 
travel ? We think not. 

In making this digression we are not really wander- 
ing firom our subject. Those who describe the English 
L^e District cannot altogether discard comparison. 
Professor Wilson made use of it, and Wordsworth has 
bequeathed to us a minute analysis of the points of 
resemblance and difference between Switzerland and 
the surroundings of his own home. If, on the contrary, 
we make full use of comparison, we are, at the outset, 
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in a dilemma. We must admit that height and vast- 
ness are important qualities in mountain scenery. The 
very epithets by wliich we express our admiration of it 
show this. The words ** magnificent," ** subUme," 
•* terrific," imply vastness. Mont Blanc is five times 
as high as Scafell, and Lake Leman more than that 
number of times wider than Windermere. Yet Professor 
Wilson, writing of a particular view of Windermere, 
including Scafell, says " there is the greatest width of 
water, and the most magnificent background of moun- 
tains in the world." Ajad Professor Wilson is still 
accepted as an authority on scenery. How is all thi& 
apparent contradiction to be reconciled ? 

The one fact which falsifies more than any other 
expectations based on mere height and size, is that in 
the effect which it produces on the eye and mind of the 
spectator, mountain scenery is much more dependent 
on the proportion of its component parts, than on the 
foot-and-line measurement of any one of them, and in 
this attribute of proportion, there is probably no "beauty 
spot " in the world which can equal Enghsh Lakeland. 
It is not sufficient that a given area should contain 
the elements of the beautiful ; — ^it must contain nothing 
else. Every stretch of dull moorland intervening between 
lake, valley and mountain top, or of ragged, flat marsh 
separating the lake from the valley which debouches 
on to it, is so much loss. Not only is it an eyesore in 
itself, but it dwarfs the apparent height, and con- 
sequently the impressiveness of the mountains beyond 
it, and not unfrequently keeps so far apart the pic- 
turesque elements of a landscape as to make them 
appear mere straggling outposts of different scenes. 
The English Lake District is, of course, not entirely 
free from these blemishes, but it contains them to a 
smaller degree than any other mountain country. Its 
characteristic charm may be said to be the thoroughly 
accordant blending of mountain, valley and lake, in a 
succession of pictures whose variety is only equalled by 
their unity. 

Such epithets as "stupendous," <*subhme" "terrific," 
we may at once dismiss as unsuitable iira description 
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of our lake scenery, though it is wonderful, considering 
its small dimensions, how near it comes, under certain 
atmospheric conditions, to meriting them. The **head 
to foot" steepness of the mountains, often bringing 
their fall stature before the spectator's eye at a glance, 
and the absence of any disproportionate width in the 
valleys from which they rise, give them, when subject 
to the magnifying effect of intervening mist, a grandeur 
which those who, perchance, only see them basking 
beneath a summer sun, or rising peak after peak from 
a far distance, cannot realise. Nor must it be forgotten 
that those attributes which justify the application of 
the above epithets to particular scenery are generally 
accompanied by others of a far less inviting character. 
Eternal snows and ice-bound peaks are, no doubt, the 
most effective phases of the sublime in nature, but they 
entail glaciers, and glaciers, intrinsically beautiful 
though they be, can hardly be called ornamental as- 
component parts of a landscape, when we take into 
consideration the dirty ** pepper- and- salty " appearance 
of their lower parts. The worst feature, however, 
attendant on them, is the inevitable mud-stream to 
which they give birth, and which is not purified until 
it has deposited its solid matter in the bed of some lake, 
from which when the water issues pure and brilliant, 
the mountain scenery has generally been left behind. 
The loss of beauty which the most famous Swiss valleys 
incur from this cause is too well known to require 
comment. We have travelled the entire length of the 
grand valley of St. Nicholas to Zermatt, upwards of 25 
miles, without finding a sufficiently large stream of 
pure water to bathe in. The presence of perpetual 
snow on Scafell Pike would scarcely compensate for 
the conversion of the waters of Eskdale and Borrowdale 
into mud-streams. 

To the pedestrian who prefers beauty to excitement, 
the small scale of the English Lake scenery is an in- 
valuable boon. It gives him that infinite variety which 
is, as it were, the ''salt" of his exertions. In a six 
days* tour be can wander from lake to lake and from 
valley to valley, and see so many utterly different views, 
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that he may think he has exhausted the district. The 
leisurely tourist, however, may roam for six weeks or 
even months, and stiU find fresh scenes of beauty to 
dehght his eyes. Only those who have spent whole 
days in ascending one long thai or crossing a snow-field 
in a gang, can thoroughly appreciate the charm of their 
native land in this respect. 

Another characteristic of the Enghsh Lake moun- 
tains, investing them with a beauty far in excess of that 
which a mere consideration of their height would indi- 
cate, is the rich and glossy appearance of their slopes. 
This is far .more noticeable in the southern part of the 
district, where the geological formation is due to a 
combination of igneous and aqueous influences, than 
in the northern, where the rocks are more entirely 
of aqueous origin. There aie not, perhaps, in the 
kingdom, two mountains more thoroughly pleasing to 
the eye than the Lancashire fells of the Old Man and 
Wetherlam. The traveller by the Fumess railway on 
a bright clear morning, firom Carnforth to Ulverston, or 
still farther, round Black Combe to Drigg, cannot fail 
to be impressed with the singular richness of the 
mountain prospect as he crosses the estuaries of the 
Leven and the Duddon. This peculiarity is so distinc- 
tive as to enable the most casusd tourist who enters the 
Lake District from this direction to fix its real limit to 
within almost a quarter of a mile. The smoother 
fells of the northern part of the district are finely 
shaped, — Skiddaw, Saddleback and Grisedale Pike, to 
wit, — but were it not that they are nearly always asso- 
ciated with their more rugged brethren in the south, 
the Lake country would hardly maintain the reputation 
for intrinsic beauty which it now possesses. 

We hope it will not be imagined that, in these 
remarks, we have any thought of disputing the vast 
superiority in sublimity and first-sight impressiveness 
of Swiss and other scenery on the same scale, to our 
own. Our sole aim is to reconcile our fellow country- 
men to the comparative smallness of that beautiful bit 
of the Creator's handiwork, which we call Enghsh 
Lakeland, by pointing out that it is to thieuvery quaUty 
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INTBODUCTION. xv 

of smallness that it owes the greatest part of its peculiar 
attractiveness. Were it twice as big, it would probably 
be a mere imitation of still bigger scenery in other 
lands ; as it stands, it is unique, suited to our physical 
capacities, and thoroughly beautiful. 

The Weather and the Seasons. — That part of 
the year in which the Lake District is most frequented 
by tourists is certainly not the best from a scenic point 
of view. There is more than one reason for this. The 
months of July and August are not freer from rain than 
other months, and much of the fine weather is accom- 
panied by atmospheric conditions which place the 
scenery at the greatest disadvantage. We have known 
many successive days of fine weather pass without 
affording a single glimpse of mountains less than half 
a dozen miles from our residence, so thick has been the 
haze. Another reason is that during that period of the 
year which may be described as the " bracken season," 
lasting from June till the middle of September, the 
district only possesses to a modified degree that charm 
of colour variety which at all other times is one of its 
most striking characteristics. In this matter of colour 
there is a tradition, as delusive as it is popular, that the 
heather districts are superior to the fern districts. 
While admitting that the heather, during the month or 
two of its efflorescence, is the most beautiful hvery which 
a mountain side can assume, we cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that for the greater part of the year it is the 
dullest and heaviest- of vestinres. The fern tribe, on the 
contrary, — such portion of it, at least, as finds its home 
on the open fell-side, — is more beautiful, when taken 
en, maasey in death than in life, and ferns are the charac- 
teristic clothing of the English hake District. Under 
an October sun many of the fell-sides, notably those in 
the neighbourhood of Orummock and Buttermere, are 
all a-glow with the bright sienna tints of the dying 
bracken, and the same effect, gradually diminishing, is 
continued all through the winter and spring till the 
light and warmth of returning summer uncurl the fresh 
fronds. Add to this the bright brown tints of the oak 
leaves, still clinging to their twigs, and the purple-hues 
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of the hazel and birch, and we obtain a richness and 
variety of colour far surpassing the universal green of 
the summer months, which differs in shade only. It is 
only glen scenery, such as that of KiUiecrankie and Boss* 
shire, which really loses its attractiveness during the 
leafless period of the year, and of glen scenery, strictly 
speaking, English Lakeland has but little. In the early 
spring the vivid green of the larch is a welcome har- 
binger of that general return to life and vigour, during 
the progress of which the district wears, perhaps, its 
most beautiful aspect. The chances of good weather 
are as great in May and October as at any other time 
of year, and in no other months does the scenery appear 
to greater advantage. Nor is the depth of winter with- 
out its charm. Of the many ascents of Scafell made by 
the writer of these pages, the easiest and most re- 
munerative was one accomplished during the week before 
Christmas Day in 1879. Several, too, of the **Days on 
the Fells" described at the end of the book, are the 
results of walks undertaken during the depth of winter, 
and owe whatever accuracy of detail they may possess 
to the propitious conditions of weather and atmosphere 
prevailing at the time. Taking an average of years, 
the Lake Country boasts a great deal of beautiful a^id 
thoroughly enjoyable weather in the winter season. In 
that of '78-79 the writer on three occasions found clear 
sky and bright sunshine north of Morecambe Bay, when 
the whole of South Lancashire was enveloped in dense 
and humid fog. It is not too much to say that the 
visitor to the Lakes in mid-winter has as fair a chance 
of good " seeing " weather as in the height of summer. 
The Rainfall of the district is of course extremely 
great, the annual downpour varying from about 
60 inches in the outlying parts to nearly 150 in the 
centre of it, the wettest inhabited spot being Seathwaite 
in Borrowdale, and the wettest spot in Britain, where a 
rain gauge is kept, being Sprinkling Tarn, 1,950 feet 
above sea-level. Above 2,000 feetthe quantity decreases. 
As a set off to this apparently ** damping" considera- 
tion, it must be recollected tiaat figures again fail to 
represent the district when compared with jo&ier parts of 
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the country. The number of wet days is much less 
than may be supposed from the volume of rain, and 
actual droughts are not of unfrequent occurrence. If 
it were not so, why, we may ask, is it necessary to raise 
the level of Thirlmere 40 feet in order to ensure a 
constant supply of water from it ? When the rain does 
fall among the Lake mountains it does ^ot " dizzle and 
dozzle " as a rule, but comes down a regular ** posh.'* 
It is comforting also to reflect, that to this excessive 
rainfall the district owes no small share of its beauty. 

Preservation of the Scenery. — ^If the Lake 
District is worth having as a national recreation ground, 
it is worth preserving as such. We are not foolish enough 
to cry out against the prosecution of all industries 
within it which mar its natural beauty* The amount 
of wealth which has been extracted from the mines and 
quarries of Coniston and Langdale and the local 
prosperity resulting therefrom are, at least, a strong 
set-off to the disfigurement which the country has 
suffered in consequence. But the inconsiderate exten- 
sion of such industries throughout the district is, even 
from a utihtarian point of view, open to serious question. 
The well-being of a large proportion of its inhabitants 
depends on its popularity as a tourist district, while its 
importance to the country at large, as a holiday resort, 
is sufficiently attested by the immense number of 
visitors who flock to it annually. The characteristic 
smallness and deUcacy of its attractive features renders 
them peouharly susceptible to injury. A single mine 
may ruin a whole valley. Half a dozen of the same 
sort as the one which has despoiled Glenridding of its 
glory and polluted the surface of Ullswater, would ruin 
the district. Quarries have an advantage over mines 
in so far that they only blur and blotch the surface of 
the ground to the extent of their own area, and, when 
they are exhausted, time quickly repairs the harm done 
by them. 

Having due regard to these facts, we would suggest to 
the inhabitants that in encouraging the indiscriminate 
sacrifice of their beautiful country to enterprises which 
at the best only promise temporary gain, they may in 
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the end discover that they have '' killed the goose that 
laid the golden eggs/' It is not so many years since a 
writer in the ** Times ** proposed turning the whole 
district from Kendal to Whitehaven into a ** busy hive 
of mining industry." A sympathetic utilitarian urged 
as a sequel, that Lichfield Cathedral should be puUed 
down, and the stone used for workmen's cottages. We 
have not, it is true, advanced very far since these 
suggestions were made towards a consummation of 
them, but the same spirit is abroad and gains rather 
than loses ground. The few people, who now claim 
for the beauty of their country national respect on its 
own account, are ''pooh-poohed" and called senti- 
mentalists and a host of other names intended to be 
the reverse of complimentary. 

Already it has been found necessary to preserve 
ancient monimients by Act of Parliament, and we do 
not see why the arm of the law should not, with equal 
reason and advantage, extend similar protection to 
natural scenery. At all events, legislative restrictions 
might be devised to thwart the reckless vandaHsm of 
that yearly increasing host of casual speculators who 
would bore tentative holes in the fells of Cumberland, 
pile up hideous heaps of refuse in her fairest valleys, 
and pollute thereby the purest of her streams, with as 
little compunction as they would display in making hke 
experiments amid the coal mines and iron works of 
South Staffordshire or Wigan. 

It is, however, to the iiihabitants themselves that we 
must principally look for help in this matter, and we 
hope we are not too sanguine in thinking that it is, 
generally speaking, their dehght, as it is undoubtedly 
their interest, to preserve, as far as possible, intact the 
natural beauty of the land they live in. 

Oeologry and Botany. — Writing, as we do, en- 
tirely for the benefit of those who visit the Lakes for 
purposes of recreation, we have thought it best to 
discard altogether scientific geology. '' What sort of 
*' chisels " to quote the language of Mr. Buskin, '' and 
''in what workman's hands, were used to produce this 
" large piece of precious chasing, or embossed work, 
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*' which we call Cumherland and Westmorland,** it is 
not our province to enquire. Students of geology will 
provide themselves wifli one or more of the excellent 
books which have been written on the subject. Our duty 
as guides to the picturesque is simply to point out those 
differences of formation which have a visible effect upon 
the scenery. 

A remarkable peculiarity of the district is the absence 
of limestone rocks, and consequently of that class of 
scenery which is characteristic of a limestone formation. 
Bough and rugged as the ground is from end to end, 
there is not, we think, a single instance of an inacces- 
sible height in it. The wonderful isolated pinnacles of 
Dovedale, untrodden by man or beast, and the needle- 
pointed rocks of Cheddar, have no counterpart in .the 
ihe Lake Country. The limestone district may be said 
to enclose the Lakes, as it were, in a ring fence ; but in 
no case does it encroach on them. Travelling from the 
south, we leave it behind at Cartmel and Whitbarrow, 
and from the north soon after quitting Penrith. There 
is, to be sure, a narrow belt of what is called Ooniston 
limestone extending from Broughton, past the heads of 
Coniston and Windermere, to Long Sleddale, but this 
has no appreciable effect upon the scenery. 

Granite is also comparatively scarce, only appearing 
round the foot of Wastwater, whose strand in that 
part is entirely paved with it; in Eskdale, and over 
a limited area near the summits of Scafell and Saddle- 
back. Where it does occur, the felspar part of it has a 
red tinge. 

Anottier variety of igneous rock, Syenite, has forced 
its way through the stratified formation between Butter- 
mere and Ennerdale, and forms the range of which High 
Stile is the highest summit. The same rock extends 
8ome way south of Ennerdale Lake. 

The rest of the district is composed entirely of two 
different kinds of slates, known as Skiddaw Slate and 
Green Slate, — the latter mixed with Porphyry. These 
two formations produce two very distinct classes of 
scenery. Skiddaw and Saddleback, and the crowd of 
fells between Derwentwater, Crummock, and Butter- 
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mere, are composed of Skiddaw slate, and are charac- 
terised by bold, clear-cut contours, and comparatively 
smooth slopes. In ruggedness and variety of aspect, 
however, they are far inferior to that great central knot 
of mountains which extends from Scafell to Hartor Fell, 
branching northwards from Helvellyn itself to its 
farthest Dodd, and southwards to the Coniston Old 
Man, and the various spurs which flank the valleys 
opening on to Windermere, Kentmere, and Long Sled- 
dale. All these fells are the result of the chaotic inter- 
mixture of the Green Slates and Porphjrries. The 
Skiddaw slate re- appears in the comparatively smooth 
slopes of Black Combe. 

Botany. — The principal botanical interest of the 
Lake District is, of course, centred in its ferns and 
mosses. As, however, we have no intention of plajring 
into the hands of the professional fern "harpies," we 
shall confine our remarks on the subject to the narrowest 
limits* The characteristic fern of the country is the 
Parsley, which grows here more abundantly than in any 
other part of the kingdom, carpetting whole mountain 
sides with its delicate and variegated fronds. The com- 
moner and hardier sorts of ferns are to be found on all 
sides, while of the rarer, the observant tourist will 
scarcely fail to find here and there during his wander- 
ings the beautiful polypodies botanically called Dryop- 
teris and Phegopteris (Oak and Beech fern), and, may 
be, the regal Osmunda. We have also lighted on the 
little Green Spleenwort and still tinier Filmy Fern, and 
we are told that the real ** Holly " (Polystichum Lon- 
chitis) is to be met with, though we confess that we have 
never found it ourselves south of the limestone ** Bens '* 
of Sutherland. Those who are in search of ferns par- 
ticularly partial to a limestone soil, may with advantage 
devote a day to an exploration of Whitbarrow Scar, 
which lies a little way out of the district, in the Winster 
Valley, between Bowness and Amside. 

Hotel Aooommodation and Ohargres. — It is 
always gratifying to the writer of a Guide Book to be 
able to speak well of the Hotels in the district which he 
is describing, and it may be truly said oH^e English 
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Lake hotels and inns that they are equal in accommoda- 
tion to those of any other tourist district, and more 
evenly moderate in their charges. The lajrger houses 
are capacious and well conducted, and the visitor may 
nearly always depend upon finding the real landlord at 
his post to answer any disputed point. The smaller 
inns are almost, if not quite without exception, clean and 
ready to provide simple fare and accommodation in an 
acceptable form. There is a welcome absence of that 
grasping spirit and extortionate charging for small items 
which make the very mention of many Scotch hotels a 
*' bugbear" to the Southerner, and the result is a 
much more agreeable and friendly feeUng between 
*' mine host" and his guest for the time being. 

If we must take any exception to the Lake District 
on this score, it is that the accommodation in some 
of the western parts of it is on somewhat too small 
a scale. We should be very sorry indeed to see 
regular tourist hotels with gilded cornices and swallow- 
tailed waiters substituted for the homely little inns of 
Eskdale and Wasdale. They would probably be as 
unremunerative as incongruous, but we think that if 
the present innkeepers were to show a little more 
enterprise and throw out an extra wing or so from their 
houses, offering at the same time a little variety on the 
stereotyped ham and egg — with an occasional chop — 
diet, they would benefit themselves and the pubhc. 

The regular hotel charges vary very little throughout 
the district. We have before us the tariff of four of the 
principal ones taken haphazard, and find that there is 
no greater variation than ten per cent, between them. 
The items are as follows — 





s. 


d. s. 


d. 


Breakfast (hot) 


2 


6 to 3 





Lunch (cold) 


2 


to 2 


6 


Dinner (tahle d'hdte) 


4 







Tea (plain) 


1 


6 




Bedroom (single) 


2 


to 4 





„ (double) 


3 


to 5 





Attendance 


1 


6 





Li comparing these charges with the ones which 
prevail at continental hotels, the continental custom of 
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doling out provisions in ** portions" must not be 
forgotten. This system wears a very satisfactory look 
on paper, but the hungry tourist fails to be satisfied 
with his one "portion," and as offcen as not goes in for 
** Benjamin's mess," with the result of having his bill 
doubled. In English hotels, on the contrary, there is 
no stint of quantity — a fact which one who has spent 
half a day or more on the fells is not slow to 
appreciate. A feature of the day's entertainment is 
the mid-day luncheon, which generally remains spread 
on the table from 12 o'clock till 3 or 4. 

At the smaller inns the charges are, of course, 
considerably less. 

Fishingr* — The EngHsh Lake District is not a 
fisherman's resort. The enthusiastic angler is con- 
spicuous by his absence, and only those who enjoy the 
"gentle craft" as an incidental source of recreation, 
will derive pleasure from its pursuit. Large * takes ' of 
pike and perch are, to be sure, offcen obtained in Bas- 
senthwaite Lake, on which the Pheasant Inn (Bowes') 
is a real * fishing ' hostelry. We were once told there 
that two rods (and the owner of one of them was our 
informant) had captured nearly 200 lbs. in a day, and 
it would not become us to question the accuracy of the 
statement. As a rule, however, the trout and the char, 
which are fairly plentiful in many of the lakes, are 
more appreciated on the breakfast table than in their 
native element. The latter fish are principally found 
in Crummock, Buttermere and Windermere, and the 
potted char of Crummock is a well-known delicacy. 
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*«* Herein we confine ourselves to aucli geographical terms as are of more 
or less local usage. 

BecJCf a brook. 

Cadm, an artificial pile of stones. 

Combe J a hollow flanked by steep hills, common also in Devon- 
shire and in Wales, where it is spelt cwm. The mountain called 
Black Combe, at the south-west comer of Cumberland, probably 
owes its name to the deep heather-clad hollows which scallop its 
western declivity. 

Cove^ a recess among the hills, applied in the north of England 
to land, as it is elsewhere to water. Perhaps the most striking 
example of the significance of the word is Malham Cove in the 
West Biding of Yorkshire. 

Doddy from Icelandic Toddi, a limb, — Whence applied to one or 
more of the lower heights of a mountain mass. Helvellyn has 
several dodds, Skiddaw only one. 

Dore^ an opening between walls of rock. If this word is simply 
Dwr, i,e, water, it is difficult to see how Mickledore, the opening 
between Scafell Pike and Soafell got its name. 

Fell, the north-country word for mountains generally, as dis- 
tinquished from hills by the absence of cultivation on their higher 
parts. 

Force, a natural waterfall, more or less high and impetuous. 

Qarth, an enclosure, a yard ; not to be confused with sewnih, 
Qatesgarth, the farmhouse at the head of Buttermere, is the 
** enclosure by the way ; " Gatescarth, the pass between Hawes- 
water and Long Sleddale, is " the way over the scar." 

QUI, a ravine, generally with a rash of water through it, as 
Stcmley QiU containing Dalegarth Force, 

HoAAse, the summit ridge of a pass; corresponding to the 
French col. 

Holme, an island. Both Windermere and Derwentwater possess 
a BampshoUne, 
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HoWf a gentle eminence. Silverhow, overlooking Grasmere, is an 
exceptionally high and rugged illustration of the name, which is 
extensively used in villa nomenclature. 

Keld, a spring of water — French, quelle. Akin to well e,g, 
Threlkeld. 

Knott, a rocky excrescence on a mountain. 

Man, an artificial pile of stones on the top of a mountain. The 
Ooniston Old Man has no connection with this word, being a 
corruption of Allt Maen, " the steep rock." 

Mere, a lake. Several villages having been named after the lake 
near which they stand, it is not unusual to make the requisite 
distinction by adding the otherwise superfluous word lake ; e.g., 
Grasmere Village and Qrotsmere Lake. 

Nab, a rocky projection. 

Ness, promontory or nose ; similar to Naze. 

Pike, the peaked summit of a mountain — German, horn; 
French, pie. 

Boise, the top of a ridge, usually surmounted by a pile of stones. 

Bake, a steep rocky gully in the side of a hill. 

Bigg, a ridge ; analogous to " brigg " and <* bridge." 

Scar (ScoA'th), a line of bare or stripped rock, more or less per- 
pendicular, high up on a mountain. The term is particularly 
common in limestone and gritstone formations, and corresponds to 
the " edge " of the Peak District. 

Screes, banks of loose stones which have broken away from the 
rocks above and rest at a natural angle. 

Ta/m, "■ a small mountain lake lying like a tear on the face of 
the hill. Norse, tiom, a tear." Isaac Taylor. 

Thwaite, *' cleared ground." The word once, perhaps, suggested 
a moist, swampy locality ; but as so many *' thwaites " have been 
wholly or partially drained, it is difficult to apply a modern signi- 
ficance to the word. 

Wyke, a bay. 

The following extract from Mr. Buskin's Deucalion is as appro- 
priate, as it is interesting, in this part of our Introduction : — 

** Consider for an instant or two how much is involved, how 
<« much indicated by our possession in English of the six quite 
** distinct words — ^vale, valley, dale, dell, glen, and dingle ; — con- 
" sider the gradations of character in scene, and fineness of 
'< observation in the inhabitants, implied by that six-foil cluster of 
** words, as compared to the simple thaZ of the Germans, vaXle of 
**the Italians, and valUe of the French, shortening into vaZ, 
** merely for ease of pronunciation, but having no variety of sense 
** whatever ; so that supposing I want to translate, for the benefit 
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" of an Italian friend, Wordsworth's * Heverie of Poor Susan,' and 
<< come to * Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale,' and 
** look for ' dale ' in my Italian dictionary, I find * xnUle limga e 
^* stretta tra poggi aiti,' and can only convey Mr. Wordsworth's 
" meaning to my Italian listener by telling him that * la povera 
*' * Susanna vede verdi praUy nel mezzo della valle Iv/nga e s^etta 
*< < tra poggi aMi ! ' It is worth while to trace the essential diffe- 
" rences in the meaning and proper use of these words." 

***yale,' signifies a large extent of level land surrounded by 
'* bills, or nearly so, as the Vale of the White Horse, or the 
'' Yale of Severn. The level extent is necessary to the idea ; while 
<' the next word, ' valley,' means a large hoUow among hUls in 
^* which there is little level ground, or none. Next comes ' dale,' 
« which signifies properly a tract of level land on the borders of a 
" stream, continued for so great a distance as to make it a district 
'< of importance as a part of the inhabited country ; as Ennerdale, 
*' Langdale, Liddesdale. * Dell ' is to dale what valley is to v^le, 
<' and implies that there is scarcely any level land beside the 
" stream. *■ Dingle ' is such a recess or dell, clothed with wood, 
" and ' glen ' one varied with rocks." 
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CHURCH AND POSTAL 
INFORMATION. 





CIIITRCHES. 1 


POiT. 


POSTAL DIREGTIOIT. 




Honrof Service.' 


Arr. 
a.m. 


Dep 
p.m. 




mm. 


aft. 


evn. 


i 


Amblewde* 


10.45 


3.0 


6.30 


7.0 


7.0 


Westmorland. 


Boot (Eskdttle) .... 


11.0 




6.30, 


11.40 


1.45 


Holmrook, vid Camforth 


Bowness* 


10.45 


3.0 


6.30, 


7.0 


7.20 


Windermere. 


Brathay (Clappersgate) . 


10.30 


— 


6.0 


8.0 


5.50 


Ambleside. 


Broughton* 


10.30 


— 


6.50, 


7.0 


6.80 


Vui Camforth. 


Buttermere ..... 


10.30 


— 


6,30 


Ip.m 


2.30 


Cockemiouth. 


Galder Bridge* .... 


10.30 


3.0 


6.16| 


8.45 


4.60 


Vid C:arnforth. 


Coniston* 


10.30 


z 


6.0 1 


8.0 
8.30 


6.45 

6.45 


Vid Camforth. 


Ferry (Windermere) . . 




Windermere. 


Grange (Borrowdale) . . 


— 


— 


6.30' 


10.45 


3.45 


Keswick. 


Urasmere* 


10.30 


3.0 


6.30 


6.30 


G.15 


Westmorland. 


Hawkshead* 


11.0 


— 


6.30 


7.15 


6.56 


Ambleside, 


Howtown 


10.30 


— 


7.0 1 


y.30 
8.0 


2.0 

6.0 


Penritli. 


Keswick—* 




Cumberland. 


Croathwaite .... 


10.45 





6.0 








St.Jolm's 


10.30 


— . 


6.30 





_^ 




Lake Side (Windermere)* 


10.30 


3.0 


— 


9.0 


4.30 


Vid Camforth. 


Langdale (Chapel StiJe) . 


10.30 


3.0 


— 


9.0 


4.15 


Ambleside. 


Loweswater (Scale Hill). 


10.30 


. — . 


7.0 


10.50 


3.20 


Cockermouth. 


Low Wood 


— 


— 


— 


8.30 


7.26, 


Windermere. 


Mardale (Jreeu t. . . . 


10.30 


2.30 


— 


10,30 


2.30 


tP.O. atBanipton.Pouritb 


Newlands (Mill Dam). . 


— 


3.0 


— 


11.30 


1.30 


Keswick. 


Patterdale* 


10.30 


— 


6.30 


9.30 


2.10 


Penrith. 


Pooley Bridge .... 


— 


3.1fi 


— 


7.45 


4.10 


Penrith. 


Portinscale 


— 


^ 


-^ 


8.25 


6.25 


Keswick. 


Rostbwaite 


10.30 


2.30 


— 


11.30 


3.0 


Keawick. 


Bydal 


10.30 


— 


— 


8.0 


5.10 


Ambleside. 


Sawrey(Far) 


10.30 


— 


— 


9.5 


6.30 


Windermere. 


Seathwaite (Duddon Val- 














ley) ....... 


10.30 


— 6.30 


11.0 
8.30 


3.20 
5.10 


Bron gbton-in- Furness. 


Skelwith Bridge . . . 




Ambleside. 


Strands 


10 30 


— 6.30 

— ; 6.30 


10.20 
9.30 


2.35 
4.50 


Holmrook, vid Camforth. 


Troutbeck (Windermere) 


u.o 


Windermere. 


Ulpha . . . 


10 


— 6.30 
3.0 - 


9.30 
12.0 


4.20 

1.0 i 


Brougbton-in-Farneas. 


WasdaleHead , . . . 


10-30 


Holmrook, vid Cai-nfortli. 


Windermere* .... 


10.45 3.0 6.30| 


7.0 


8.0 ; 


Windermere. 


Wythbam. ..... 


10.0 1 2.30 — 1 


11.30 


i.lO 


Keswick. 



* Telegraph Stations. 
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HEIGHTS OF MOUNTAINS. 



SeafeU Pike - 

Soafell- 

Helvellyn - 

Skiddaw 

Great End - 

Bowfell 

Great Gable - 

Pniar - 

Fairfield 

Saddleback - 

Crinkle Crags 

Grasmoor - 

St. Sunday's Crag 

Steeple 

ffigh Street - 

Lingmell 

High Stile - 

Old Man - 

Kirkfell 

Bed Pike (Wafitwater) 

Haycock 

Grisedale Pike 



tL 






ft. 


3.210 




. 


2,560 


3,162 


Kidsty Pike - 


- 


2,560 


3,118 


Bed Screes - 


. 


2,541 


3,054 


Harter FeU (Mardale) • 


2,609 


2,984 


Wetherlam - 


. 


. •2,600 


2,960 


Bed Pike (Buttermere) • 


2,479 


2,949 


niBell 




2,476 


2,927 


Dale Head - 




2,473 


2,863 


Bobinson 




2,417 


2,847 


Seat Sandal - 




2,416 


2,816 


Harrison Stickle 




2,401 


2,791 


Hindscarth - 




2,386 


2,756 


Pike o' Stickle 




2,323 


2,746 


Pike 0' Blisco 




2,304 


2,663 


Seatallan - 




2,266 


2,649 


Place FeU - 




2,164 


2,643 


Yewbarrow - 




2,058 


2,633 


Cansey Pike - 




•2,060 


2,asi 


Black Combe 




1,969 


2,629 


WansfeU Pike 




1.697 


2,619 


Catbells 




1,482 


2,693 


Longhrigg - 




1,101 


• Apprc 


rxinuite. 







HEIGHTS OF PASSES. 





(approximate.) 






ft. 




ft. 


Sticks - 


. 2,420 


Garbum 


- 1,450 


Esk Hanse 


. 2,870 


Scarf Gap - 


- 1,400 


Nan Bield 


- 2,060 


Flontem Tarn 


- 1,300 


Grisedale 


. 1,929 


HardknoU - 


- 1,290 


Gatescarth 


- 1,900 


Wrynose 


- 1,270 


Black Sail 


- 1,800 


Honister 


- 1,190 


Sty Head . 


. 1,600 


Buttermere Hause - 1,096 


The Stake • 


- 1,670 


Whinlatter - 


- 1,040 


Kirkstone • 


- 1,600 


DnnmaUBay»|,^^,.^GGOgl^^ 



LAKES. 



arantest Length Height. Depth, 
and Breadth. ft. ft 



Windermere lOi by 1 

UUswater 7\ „ 

ConiBton 5^ „ 

Bassenthwaite Water - • - 4 „ 

Berwentwater - - - - 3 „ 1 

Wastwater 3 „ 

Orummock Water - - - - 2f „ 

finnerdale Water .... 2^ „ 

Haweswater 2| „ 

Thirlmere 2^ „ 

Esthwaite Water .... 1^ „ 

Buttermere 1^ „ 

Loweswater 1^ „ 

Grasmere 1 „ 

Bydalmere | „ 

Brothers' Water .... f „ 



184 


240 


f 380 


210 


i 147 


160 


i 226 


68 


Li 238 


72 


i 204 


270 


t 821 


132 


1 369 


80 


i 694 


180 


f 538 


108 


f 217 


80 


f 881 


93 


i 429 


60 


1 208 


180 


4 181 


55 


i 520 


70 



HEIGHTS OF WATERFALLS. 





ft. 




ft. 


Scale Force - 


. 160 


Aira Force 


80 


Barrow Cascade - 


. 120 


Stock Gill Force - 


• 70 


Lodore ... 


■ 100 


Eydal Upper FaU - 


. 70 


Colwith Force 


. 90 


Palogarth Force 


> 60 


Dungeon Gill Force 


■ 90 


Skelwith Force 


20 
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SHOET TOUKS. 



One Bay's Carrtaffe Brlve. — ^Windermere Yillftge to 
Trontbeok church, 3 m. ; Low Wood Hotel, 5 J m. ; Amhleside, 
7 m. ; (or Lake side, at the foot of Windermere, may be made the 
starting point, and the steamer taken up the lake to Ambleside, 
11m.); Skelwith, 9^m.; Bed Bank, 11m.; Grasmere, 18 m.; 
Wythbnm (Thirlmere), 17 m. ; Keswick, 25 m. 

*»* This route is longer than the coach road from Windermere to Keswick by 
4 miles, the digressions therefrom being between Windermere and Low Wood, 
and between Ambleside and Grasmere. As compensation, it affords the best 
views of Windermere and Grasmere, from Troutbeck Road and Red Bank 
respectiyely, and introduces the traveller to the beautiful valleys of Troutbeck 
and Langdale. The only loss is the village of Rydal. The lake itself may be 
fully seen from the east end of Loughrigg Terrace (Red Bank;. 

Two Bay's Carriage Tour. — First Day, as above. Seamd 
Day, the Bnttermere excursion (23 m.) from Keswick. 

Tbree Bay's Carriaflre Tour.— >^Vst two Days, as above. 
Third DoAf, Train from Keswick to Trontbeck (Cumberland); 
coach to Patterdale (Head of UUswater) ; steamer to Pooley Bridge 
(foot of Ullswater) ; coach to Penrith, or return horn. Patterdale 
by afternoon coach to Windermere. 

One Week's Pedestrian Tour. — 

(1) First Day, Windermere (Lake side) to Low Wood, by steamer; 
thence to Troutbeck, Kirkstone Pass and Patterdale, 13 m. fHawes* 
water may be included by adding 6 m., (about three hours), to the 
■ journey, the route being over Gar bum and Nan Bield Passes to 
Mardale Green, and thence over Kidsty Pike to Patterdale. This 
would be a hard day's work.) 

Second Day. Visit Aira Force, then over to Keswick by any of 
the routes described on page 150. 

Third Dwy, Watendlath, Bosthwaite, Honister Hause, and 
back to Keswick by west side of Derwentwater {dUowr, page 133), 
24 m. 

Fowrth Day. Whinlatter Pass, Scale Hill, Bnttermere, 14 m. 

Fifth Day. To Wasdale Head, by Scarf Gap and Black Sail, 
3 — 4 hrs. ; Wasdale Head over Esk Hause to Dungeon Gill, 
3-4 hrs. n \ 
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Sixth Bwy. Grasmere (by Bed Bank), Ambleside, 10 m. ; 
thenoe Windermere Station, 5 m., or Goniston Station, 9 m. 

(2.) First Day. Windermere Village to BowneBS (road) and 
Ambleside (steamer) ; or Lake Side to Ambleside (steamer). 
Ambleside to Grasmere (coach), 4 m. Grasmere to Dungeon Gill 
(by Skelwith and Golwith), 10 m. ; (by Skelwith, Tarn Hows and 
Tilberthwaite) 18 m. 

Second Day. Dungeon Gill to Wasdale Head, by Esk Hause, 
3 — i hrs. (Scafell Pike may be indnded by adding from one 
to two hours.) 

Third Day. Wasdale Head to Angler's Inn, Ennerdale, over 
the Pillar, or over Black Sail, 4 — 6 hrs. ; Angler's Inn to Butter- 
mere, by Floutem Tarn and Scale Force, 2^3 hrs. 

Fourth Day, Buttermere to Keswick, by Honister Hause and 
Borrowdale, 14 m. (dStour from Borrowdale Hotel to High Lodore 
and Ashness Bridge should be made). 

Fifth DcM/.— Keswick to Patterdale, by any of the routes des- 
cribed on page 115. 

Sixth Day. Patterdale to Windermere Village, by Kirkstone 
Pass and Troutbeck, 13 m. (Haweswater may be visited by adding 
about 6 miles, or three hours, to the journey). 

«»* In No. 1 of these tours, it will be noticed that the traveller goes the 
round of the district against the sun ; in No. 2, with it. No. S is, perhaps, to be 
preferred on artistic grounds. 

A summary of longer tours (10 days to a fortnight) is appended to each of 
the Approaches (pp. 1—22.) 



N.B. — ^In the following pages all divergences from 
the main route which is being described are printed in 
smaller type, in order that the tourist may see at a 
glance at what point and to what extent the continuity 
of the description is broken. 
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THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
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HOW TO GET THEBES. 

Tables showing the cost of Tourist Tickets, the l^ain Services 
and the pages in Bradshaw*s Guide on which they are to be found. 

*«* There will be no alterations in the paging of " Bradshaw " daring , 
the prGsont year. In tables 2—7 every care has been taken to ot)tain from the" 
railway companies full information as to their arrangements for the season, but 
as most train services ore subject to monthly alteration, the tourist should ' 
in all case* refer to the given pages of Ms " Bradshaw " to oroid the risk of 
disappointment. 

T^e pages in Table I. will take the tourist as far as Orewe and 
Leeds, on the North Western and Midland lines respectivelyt 
from the South ; to Carlisle from Scotland, and to Tebay from the 
North East. From these junctions the lines which lead directly 
into the Lake District, will be found as follows : . 



I/.&N. W. ..-••••^rewe to "Windermere. Village 

and Penrith ... 
L- «fc J{. W.,........CarUsle to Penrith 

„ „ i.. Penrith to EeswicJc 

Midland Leeds to Skipton 

„ Skipton to Gamforth 

(Fumess) .........Gamforth to Lake Side (Win 

dermere) 

Midland Skipton to Appleby 

„ Appleby to Penrith 



172 
174 
171 
.222 
225 

178 
224 
240 



In these tables w/o have omitted the Great Northern route from 
London amd the Eastern Counties, beoaiiae it inArolted a change of . 
stations at ^ther Maoohenter or Leeds. Tourist tioketa are, 
however, granted by it at the st^me rates as by oth^r lines. 



TABLE 1. 
TOURIST TICKETS. 

Cal., Caledonian ; GAS.W^ Glasgow and South Western ; Mid^ Midland : 
N^., North British ; N.S., North Staffordshire ; N.W^ London and North 
Western. 



T5 

Windermere 
(Village or 

•^st' I JW^ 
Glass. I Class. 



Aberdeen *.., 

Bath 

Bedford 

Birmingham 
Blackburn .. 

Bolton 

Bradford < 

Brighton , 

Bristol ;. 

Burton-on- i 

Trent • ( 

Cambridge.., 



Oardiff 

Oarlisle 

Cheltenham.. 

Chester 

Colchester'... 

Derby : 

Diiblm— . 
KtriRstotni 
North Wall 

Dumfries *.. 

Dundee* .. 

Edinburgh • 

Exeter 

Grlasgow* .. 

Glouced.ter .. 

Hereford 

Huddersfield. 

HuU 

Ipswich 

Lancaster .. 

Leamington 

Leeds' 

Leicester .. 

Liverpool .. 

London- 

Manchester.. 



To 
. Keswick. 

1st Srd 
Class. Class. 



i9 li 

9 
6 



5. 

81 
71 
60 
46 
19 
23 
21 

f 

41 
67 

78 
20 
59 
29 
^80 
41 

76 
58 
28 
62 
48 
1^ 
49 
59 
56 
26 
39 
78 
9 
58 
23 
47 
35 



8,39 
335 
6 31 



s. d. s.d. 
10 72 11;36 4 
gifOilt4l,«»i& 



22 

9 

11 
10 
46 
34 

22 

34 

33 
9 

29 
14 
42 
i2 



69 

58 

33 

35 



56 6 



22 

13 
30 
23 
45 
24 
29 
27 
12 
19 
42 
4 
26 

n 

25 

11" 

■37' 
12 



2:37 6 



38 

102 2 
78 9 



50 
76' 

36 
11 
68 
.43 



89;^ 
71 
19 
57 
40 



29 
15 6 
17 6 ^70. 
15 6 
5X 6 
41 



216 



5 

35 
20 
47 
27 6 



68 
6 70 

86' 
50 
6 87- 

23 
61 
6^5 
56 



17 



23 236 



47 6 
10 6 



16 6 
31 



Bagv in ** BmdsfafMr." 



306 (Cal.)} 293, 288 (N.B.). 
iei& 201 (Mid.) ; 143 (N.W.). 
200 (Mid.) ; 167, 142 (N.W.). 
143 (N.W.) ; 217, 201 (Mid.). 
280. 



222. 

62. 142 (N.W.) ; 200 (Mid.). 
'^^\201(MicL);243(N.W.). 



27 6 217, 201 (Mid.) ; 197 (N.S.). 

38 0I226, . 200 (Mid.) ; 157. 142 
(N.W.). 
29, 25> 159. 
174. 

216. 201 (Mid.) ; 143 (N.W.). 
165, . [157, 142 (N.W.). 
108, 107. 22iB, 200 (Mid.); 
201 (Mid.) • 197 (N.S.). 



168. 

26 om "' 

10 301. 

27 6 306 (Cal.) ; 293, 288 (N.B.). 
20 307 (Cal.) j 288 (N.B.). 

6, 216. 201 (Mid. j; 142(N.W.). 
41 20 6 307 (Cal.) ; 30L(G.&S.W.). 
9 35 Q 216. ^01 (Mid J; 143 (N.W.). 



33 25, 159. 



188. ' 



[157, 142 (N.W.). 



109, 107. 226; 200 (Mid.); 
172. 



32 18, 17. 



222; 



200 (Mid.) ; 163, 142 (N.W.). 
IS 17a<NlW.) j^(Mid.). • 
«|82 2143' 142 mW*) ; «00 (Mi«.). 
25 6il2 0138^1- oil 8^01172 (N.W.) J 2©7 (Mid.). 

"» Wlndermei'e Tickets to WIntlermete V illnge' only. " '' " 





To 
Windermere 


To 






(Village or 
Lake^icte).. 
1st 1 8rd 


Keswick. 


Pages in "Bradshaw." 




I'st f 3rd 






Class. ' Class. 


01as».IClafi9. 






s. d 


s. d. 


s. rf.'S. d. 




Newcastle- 
on-Tyne 


31 3 


16 10 


29 S 


14 


244 ; 230, 241. 


Newport 
(Monm.) 


70 9 


33 


84" C 


38 6 


29, 26, 159. 


Northampton 


54: 9 


29 


68 G 


35 Q 


132, 149 (N.WO ;:200 (Mid.). 


Norwioi^ 


78 


41 


86 9 


46 


105,106.2I8,226,200(Mid.); 

. 157,. 142 (N.W.). 
200. 


Nottingham.. 


44 10 


^ 6 


54 


27 6 


Oldham ; 


27' 


ig 


38 


18.0 


264. •:: : 


Oxford 


65 6 


31<' 6 


76 


37. 6 


18.17. .-- .' 


Perth* 


62 6 


30: 6 


H 


27 01306 (Cal.) ; 291, ^86 (N.B.), 


Peterborpugb 


54 9 


29 


93 6 


3ei.6 


218, 226.,.200f(Mid.); 157, 

. 142 (N.W.) 


Plymouth ... 


116 8 


63 


•■ ':* 




13, 6.216,201-<Mid.); 143 
(N.W.), • 


Portsmouth .. 


100 7 


49 9 


109 6 


55 3 


37. 142(N.W.h 3<iOtMid0t 


Preston 


16 3 


7 6 


S9 


14 


172. 


Beading, 


73 4 


37 6 


... 


'O 


18, 17. : 


Salisbury ... 


87 


41 


^.* 


Vv . 


41. 142 (N.W.) ; gOQ^Mid:). 


Scarborough 


44 


21 6 


46 9 


22 3 


227, 231. 


Sheffield:..:.. 


84 


17-0 


45- 9 


2« e 


«oi. 


Shrewsbury.. 


39 


20 


52 


25 6 


159. 


Southampton 


97 


49 10 




... 


39. 142 (N.W.) ; 200 (Mid.). 


Stafford 


38 9 


19 6 


50" 6 


25 6 


143. 


Stoke-upon ) 
Trent I 


35.^ 


n 6 


49 ? 


S3 a 


197^ .. , 


Sunderland .. 


30 3 


i4 6 


30 


14 9 


243, 244; or 2§7, 235, 241. 


Swansea 


76 


34 


88 


4b 6 


160, 169. 


Wakefield ... 


26 6 


13 


38 3 


18 


260. 


Warrington .. 


24 9 


12 


38 


18 


172. 


Wolver- \ 
hampton | 


iS 6 


21 6 


55 9 


27 6 


143. 


Woroester ..'. 


50* 6 


26 


57 9 


32 


m. 20i(Mi4.);143(H.W.). 


Y(^ ........,• 


51 


15 3 


38 6 


18 3 


231. 



*i* Se<SoJid class tickets also granted on all rentes except the M.idlana.'' 
Tojorisi Tickets are also granted to most of the, principal 
stations on thiB Furhess Line, including Grange, Ulverston (for 
Conishead Priory), Furness Abbey, Coniston, and. Seaacale j. also 
to l^^nrith and Troutbeck (Cumberland),, for XJIlswater, and to 
Bowness and Ambleside on Windermere Lake. . Th^ usual saving 
effected by taking them is from 10 to 15 per cent, on the ordinary 
fare. The advantages conferred by them, in the case of, travellers 
from distafat "parts of the country, removed from the direct routes, 
aie prf>^pw»n>j^fti, inagmiifth 4ui-*the sane loates ai<# «iot alwaya- 
equally coQ.Y$m6njt for gpipg and, returning. Tables 11. |o Yfl. show 
the best routes for'going. Digitized by GoOgle 
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TABLE n. 

Train Service from fhe South by fhe London and 
North-Westem. 




Page in 
'Bradshaw* 


■ j 

1 A.U. 


A.U. 


A.M. 


A.M. 


AJl. 


NOOl 


142 

»» ' 

)( 
216 
148 

»» 
172 

)« 

173 
178 : 

17&I 
171 


L6ndon(C!nfiioti)dep. 

Bletohley.... „ 

Rujjby 

Briatol „ 

Birmingham „ 

Stafford „ 

Crewe „ 

Presiott ......... ,« 

Camforth arr. 

Windermere ) 
(Lake Side) |'" 
WmdermereVil-^ 

lage j'» 

Penrith _», 

Keswick ,, 


.5.16 

7.10 

7.25 

8.38 

.9.20 

10.57 

11.37 

1.50 

12.35 

1.0 
2.30 


7.16 
8.23 
9.20 

8'!50 
10.0 
11.11 
12.87 

1.20 

3.55 

.2.20 
4.10 


10.0 

io:i4 

11.67 
8.5 
11.20 
12.35 
1.43 
8.17 
3.54 

6.50 

5.7 
5.55 


16.10 
11.31 
12.19 

12.25 
1.55 
2.15 
3.55 
4.48 

_. 
6.40 


11:0 

12.11 

1.7 

2.26 
3.5 

4.28 
5.8 

6.65 

7-Q 

6.25 

8.0 


12.14 
1.2< 
2.2: 

lO.i: 
1.5C 
3AI 
4.2i 
6.1( 
7.1( 

8.1i 

8.1C 
8.40 



^ TABLE m. 
Connection> with the above at brewe. 



Page in 
<Bradshaw' 



I 



AM, 



>.M.- 



29 

25 
160 
169. 



18 



17 



Cardiff ) dep. 

Ne:*|k>rt y Great- Western i....:. „ 

Hereford] • „ 

Swansea „ 

Shrewsbury , „ 

Crewe ...,.;... arr. 



;6.35 
7.8 
9.25 
6.16 
11.30 
113.6^ 



Beadiag ' ") dep, 

Oxford 

'Leamington 

Wi^llillgt6^ 

Crewe arr. 



Great Western 



7.50 

9.58 
12.0 

lao 



. 9.30 
9.55 

12.16 
9.55 
3.30 

.^.50 



11.45* 

12*54 

. ^.45 

3.65 



*■ L, & K.W. 6^nT«8poQdi&g ^|)arttn*es lo s^. a&^^ ^licK^ii; 



TABLE IV. 
From the Soath by the Midland. 

T 



A.M. 



A.M.»! 



A.M. 



Fftgein 
Bradsbaw' 



200' 



216 
217 
201 

222 
>* 

224 
240 
171 
225 

' »» 
173 

178 



* Pullman Cars to Appleby. a.m. 



London (St. Pancras) dep. 

Kettering ..i... „ 

lieicester , , 

Nottingham „ 

. Bristol „ 

Birmingham „ 

Derby „ 

Sheffi^^d *. „ 

Leeds...., „ 

Skipton .., ah'. 

Appleby : „ 

. Penrith..... ,, 

Keswick „ 

Oarnforth (Mid.) ; ,; 

M (N.W.) '„ 

Windermere Village ,, 
Windermere(Lake Bide) 



5.15 


10.0 


': 

10.35' 


12.15 


:— 


11.33 


11.33 


1.52 


7.80 


11.35 t 12.47 t 


2.10- 


7.42 


12.42 


1.0 


3.2 





— 


9.10 


-^ .' 


6.0 


—. 


11.45 


— 


7.45' 


12.15 


1.25 


1.45 


9.5 . 


1.40 


2.20 


4.0 


10.32 


2.45 


3.0 


5.10 


11.17 


3.27 


4:2 ! 


-5.53 


12.49 


— 


5-21 


... 


1.22 1 


■ — 


5.55 


— 


2.30 


— 


8.0 


, .. 


12.25 


4.36, 


5.41 


7.D 


12,40 


4.45^ 


5.46 


7,7 


2.20 


5.40. 


7.0 


8.10 


1.60! 


5.50 


— 


8a5 



A, via Leioester; B,vid Nottingham. 
TABLE V. 

am. the Eastern Counties, in connection with the above at 
ering and Nottingham, and with the London and Horth- 
Western at Bletchley and Rugby. 



ein 

Jhaw' 



)8 
39 

D7 



57 



(A) 



Colchegter -jd^p.^ -? 

i^&nHgh' .;....;.....' .'.V... „ ' — 

Uwty ...;:;trrrr.-. :... „ • — 

Cambridge wrr. — 



Cambridge dep, 

Bletchley (N.W. Table n.) a,rr. 
Kettering (Mid. Tabid IV.) „ 



7.50 
^.35 



I 



A.M. 



7.60 
9.55 



7.8 
-8.28 
9.28 



9.45 
11.13 



11.30 



11.25 
12.55 



(B) 



a;m. 



35 

34 
06 



57 
18 
26 



Tarmoutii '. ; dep. 

i^orwich ,... .„ 

Cambridge „ 

Ely ..^....i...' „ 

Peterboro' arr. 

Peterboro' ...T7." I.. *.".*.*...*..?.. cl^'p. 
Bagby (N.W- Table II.) ... arr. 

Melton Mowbray „ 

Nottingham (Mid.Table IV.) „ 



8.0 
7.30 
8.26 
9.14 
10.20" 



•8.4^ 
10.40 



10:55 

11.81 
12.28 



12.5 



7.30 
8.50 
10.5 
1.0,45 
11:52 

12.20 
1.50 



tjzedbyG0pj;le_ 



TABLE VI. 

From Scotland by Caledonian, North British, or Glasgow 
and South Western. 



" ' I 

Page In I 
'Bradshaw' 



306 ! 
: *♦ 

807 



301 
293 



174 

171 
1,73 



Aberdeen , 

Dundee (West) , 

Perth ., 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow ^ , 

Carlisle :^ 

Glag,gow(G. &.S.W.).... 
Dundee (Ta^ Bridge) . 

Edinburgh 

(Carlisle »i 

n fljrlifilft .^ 

Penrith : 

Keswick ........ 

Windermere Village '...,... 



, dep. 



, arr. 
. dep. 



If 



. arr. 
. dep,\ 
, a4T.| 



7.40 
8.80 
10.0 
10.0 
12.85 



12^5 
1.25 
2.30 
8.45 



10.35 
10.4 

1.25 
10.16 

7.6 
10.30 

1.5 

1.40. 

2.10 

^.45 



8.55 

11.10 

12.0 

2.25 

2.15 

6.7 

2.30 

9.35 

2.35 

5.20 

-6.35 

6.18 

8.0 

8.10 



TABLE Vn. - - - 

From the Nprth-East via Darlington and Tebjijr 



Page in 1 
•Bradshaw, 



230 ; 

" I 

231, 237 

241 

■♦> 

240 

171 

241 
174, 17? 



i A.M. 



l^ewcastle-on- Tyiie . . . 

Sunderland 

Durham 

Middlesboro* 

Darlington 

Penrith 

Keswick 

Tebay 

Win^ei^mere Village... 



dep. — . 



6.21 
7.10 
9.42 

10.45 
9:17 

10.55 



A.M. 



A.M. 



8.30 

6.80 

9.25 

9.6 

10.85 

12.45 

2.30 

12.15 

2.20 



10.25 

10.25 

11.32 

11.47 

12.50 

3.25 

6.56. 

2.40 

3.46 



2.0 

1.30 

2.85 

.3.29 

4.30 

e.55 

8.0 

6.35 

8.10 
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Boutb of London. — Passengers from Kent, Surrey, Suites and 
Hampshire may r^aoh the Lake District in a day by travdlling 
through London, and taking the mid-day trains thenoe on either 
the L. & N.W. or the Midland line (Tables n. and IV.) 

Bastem dottntkiSd-^From the farther parts of B^sex and 
Suffolk the quickest route is through London, l^nt tourist tickets 
are only granted via Cambridge (Table V., A). From Norfolk the 
route is via J^ly to Peterboro' (Table Y.^ B), whence either, the 
L. & N.W.' to Bugby, or the Midland to Melton Mowbray and 
Nottingham may be used. - 

South-'Weaterii Couiitl6S.-«The last train by which the 
journey is practicable in one day leaves Bristol at 10.15 a.m. 
(Tables n. and IV.) 

Soutb y^jklen and lilTestem Couiit|/Ds.-r-The best route from 
Newport, Hereford and Shrewsbury, and places west thereof, is by 
Orewe (Table III.) 

Central Counties. — From Beading and Oxford northward^ 
either the Great Western may be taken direct to Crewe, via 
Wellington (Shropshire), or the main line of the L. & N.W. may 
be joined at one of the several junctions at which the branch lines 
communicate with it (Table HI.) 

xrortti-Bastem qountieji.— From Scarborol sonthwar4S| as 
far as Hull, the route is via 'Leeds, where the Midland system is 
joined. From places north of Soarboro', as far as Newcastle, a 
convenient route is by Darlington to Tebay or Penrith (Table VII.) 

Ireland. — From Dublin the Irish Mail (Ist and 2nd class, exp.) 
is the only train which admits of the journey. being made in a day. 
Change at Crewe. Fiom the North of Ireland the best route is by 
the night boat from Belfast to Barrow-in-Furness, whence Lake 
Side is reached in about an hour. 
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SPECIAL NOTE. 



1^. 13. Importantaudtliorouglilyo&coptioiialckaDgQa 
were made a few weeks before the pnblicatio9 of this 
^ok, in the approaches tp the Lake Pistriot by ihe 
"Midland** route. One of th^se changes affects the 
aoemracy of the following descriptions. A train service 
in connection with the Scotch expresses to jmd from the 
South has befen established between Appleby and 
Penrith, to take the place of the coach service between 
Langwathb^ and Penrith. For particulars see Table IV. 
The general result of this change is to put Penrith (for 
Ullswater) and Keswick in direct and easy commrmi- 
cation with all parts of the Midland system. The route 
between Settle and Appleby (41 m.) traverses the wildest 
part of the ** Settle and Carlisle " scenery. 
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CoHBDSRnro the great adyantages in point of aiKwaihility and 
acoommodation which Windennere and Keswick, and, in a minor 
degree, Ck>nistan and Patterdale, poflaess, it ia amall wonder that 
the toarists who enter the Lake District by any other portal are 
few and fu between. At the same time it is a faot that, by 
sticking so pertinadoody to this " sheep-throngh-a-gap" onstom, 
thousands of people visit the district over and oyer again without 
seeing some of its moet striking features. Two lakes, in particular, 
suffer greatly from this habit^Wastwater and Haweswater. 
Travellers who descend «Sty Head" or ** Black Sail " to the inn 
at Wasdale Head, and set off up the fells again next morning 
under the impression that they have seen Wastwater, labour under 
a grievous delusion. Wastwater, to be judged of at all, must be 
approached from Strands at its lower eod, and to get to Strands, 
one of the stations on the west coast of Cumberland must be made 
for, or the road taken from Lower Eskdale or Galder Abbey, 
Haweswater, again, is a veritable 

** Haid wbom then are tew to pralae, 
And Tery tew to loTe ;" 

and yet Shap ia a convenient station on tlie main North- Western 
line ; there are good inns there, and five miles' walking, 
lor eoght driving, brings us to the foot of the lake, ^md to a scene 
|whioh» for picturesque and bold Himplicity, is hardly surpassed in 
the kuQgdom. Stanley Gill, too, in Eskdale, with its exquisitely 
beautiful waterfall, is usually missed through this lack of origin- 
ality in planning approaches. 

We imght multiply instances, but enough has been said to 
warrant our devoting the first few pages of this book to a brief 
description of the various routes by which English lakeland can be . 
reached. 

FBOH THE SOtTTH (dIBEOT). 

1. Ctaumfortli to 'WtnOevmere VUlaffe (L. & N. W. Railway), 

23 m. 

2. Camfortli to 'Wtndevmere liake Bide (Fuxness Hallway) , 

27 m, 
S. Camfortli to Oonlston by Wumemm Abbey (Fumesa 
Bailway), 44 m. ogt.ed by Google 
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In these approaches there is bat little to choose between the 
first and second as far as convenience goes, thongh the former has 
hitherto received the greatest amount of popular favour, and is 
rather shorter. The La^e Side route is by far the most picturesque, 
and lands the traveller at the best of all places for commencing 
his tour — the foot of Windermere ; while, by taking Goniston as 
his starting point, he may visit Fumess Abbey f24 miles from 
Camforth) en route, instead of making a speciiu journey to it 
afterwards, which involves a good part of a day cut to waste in 
travelling through a country of comparatively little interest. A 
good plan is to visit Fumess Abbey (where there is a good hotel) 
first, and then return to Lake Side (vtdXJlverston^, 17 miles. We 
have taken Camforth as a general starting point, because it is the 
junction of the L. & N. W. and Midland systems from the South. 

1. CamfoiHi to HTlBdermere Vllla§re. — This approach 
needs very little description, as the railway comes within 50 yards 
of the hotel at Windermere Village, and there is nothing to be 
gained by leaving it at any previous station. If the day be dear, 
the tourist will have obtained a glimpse of the Lake mountains 
«ven before reaching Lancaster, and from that town, all the way 
to Windermere, they are again and again visible, the most con- 
spicuous being the Goniston Old Man— the most southerly of the 
group, — ^Wetherlam, Bowfell, the Langdale Pikes and Bed Screes, 
while after passing Owenholme Junction (13 miles from Camforth) 
—where sometimes a change is necessary — and Kendai, the High 
Street range comes into prominent view on the right. The La^^e 
District proper, however, is not reached till within a few yards of 
Windermere Station. Then, as we leave the train and mount the 
steps on the right up to the hotel, we are sensible of a change al- 
most magical. The comparatively cold and dull ridges and the green 
fields of Kent Dale have vanished in a moment, giving place to the 
rkUy wooded hills which descend in graceful and ever- varying 
sR^es to the shores of the long southern reach of Windermere. 
Directly in front are Claife heights, backed by the bold skylines of 
the Old Man and Wetherlam. Bigg's Windermere Hotel, a weU 
known and excellent hostelry, is only a few yards above the 
station. 

If the tourist is in a hurry to proceed, he may descend by 
omnibus to Bowness (1^ miles, fare 6d.) at onee, or take coach to 
Ambleside (5 miles), or Grasmere (9 miles). 

POSTNIGHT's tour prom WINDERMERE VILLAGE OR BOWNESS. 

N.B.— We append these route snggestions to our Approaches, not with anjr 
idea of their being striotly followed, but rather bb a shadowing forth of ooa- 
renient ** tracks " to be' made by the tourist who wishes to comprehend as much 
as posnble of the Lake, scenery in a gi^en time. Making allowance foif wet 
weather and other occasions of delay, we have only reckoned 10 days to the 
fortnight. 

Day 
1. — Windermere^ Mleray, Apphthwaite Common, Kenimcre, Nan 
Bieldf Mardaie, 4--5 hrg. ^ . 
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Day 

2.— JKds«y Pile {or High Street), Patterdale, 3 — 3^ hrs. PaMerdale 

to Aira Force, or Howtown, cmd hack (row-hoat or steamer). 
3. — Helvellyn, Wythhum, west side of Thirlmere, Keswick. 

e^lJMTs. 
4,-^Watendlath, Bosthwmte, Castle Crag, west side of Derweni- 

water, Portinscale, Keswick, o — 6 hrs. 
5. — Buttermere Excursion (Coach). 23 m. Fare 5s. 
6. — WhirUatter Pass, Scale Hill, Floutern Ta/m, Angler's Inn, 

Ennerdale. 5 — 6 hrs. 
l.^Elack Sail Pass {or the Pilla/r), Wasdale Head. 3^—6 hrs. 
S.—8cafell Pike, Dungeon QUI, Stickle Tarn, EasedaXe Tarn, 

Qrasmere. 8 — 10 hrs. 
9. — Bed Bank, Elterwater, Colwith Force, Tilberthwa/ite, Coniston, 

Tarn Hows, Skelwith Bridge. 5 — 6 hrs, 
10. — Ambleside, Stock QUI, Wani^ell Pike, Troutheck, Windermer§ 

Village. 4 — 5 hrs. 

2. OamforOi to &ake Side (IVlndermere).— TliiB route 
is remarkable for the excellence of the views obtained from the 
estuaries of the rivers Kent and Leven, which the railway crosses 
by bridges more than a quarter of a mile in length, and still 
longer embankments. The Kent is reached at Amside, 6 miles 
from Oamforth ; whence, looking northward over the water, we 
catch a glimpse of Helvellyn, Fairfield, and the Bed Screes. 
Three mUes further we reach Qramge, snuggest and sweetest of 
watering places, when the tide is up ; at other times like an oasis 
transported from the middle to the side of a desert ; but always 
charming in itself, with its villas cropping up amid a wealth of 
evergreen foliage, and its lofty Hmestone cliffs sheltering it from 
the rude attacks of the *' ruffian Boreas.'* Hence to Lake Side 
there is a cross-country coach road. The distance is about 8 miles, 
and there are 2 coaches a day in the summer, starting from Bigg's 
Grange Hotel, at 10 a.u. and 4 p.m. The hotel is a thoroughly 
good one. 

The line next passes along the coast, and through limestone 
rocks across the Ca/rtmel promontory. Li the churchyard of this 
parish a himdred graves tell the sad tale of a like number of lives 
lost at different times in attempting to cross the sands of More- 
cambe Bay from Lancaster. 

A few minutes more brings us to the Leven estuary, by which 
the waters of Windermere find their way into the sea. It is a 
singular fact that both Scotland's and England's chief lake 
discharges itself into the " main of waters " by a stream of the 
same name and the same length. Here, however, the resemblance 
ceases. The Leven of Loch Lomond passes through a veritaUe 
*' black country ;" the Leven of Windermere threads its way through 
a deep sylvan valley till it expands into the estuary we are now 
crossing. As we cross, should tiie day be bright and the tide near 
its flow, the view is magmficent — ^a wide and sparkling lake imme- 
diately beneath us, lapping the feet of copse-covered hills and 
crags, and flanked by as fine an amphitheatre of distant^onn-. 
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tains as the eye oan wish to rest upon. The bold and yet at the 
same time gracefol outline of the Coniston Old Man, with the 
rugged Dow Crag on its left — ^the most westerly of the group- 
is a striking feature whenever it is seen on this journey. Hel- 
yellyn is almost due north, and to its right Fairfield and the Bed 
Screes again. The High Street range comes into view almost at 
the same time to the right of the ** Screes." 

The branch line to Lake Side diverges as soon as the other side 
of the estuary is reached, but the train proceeds more than a mile 
further to the sombre, grey, but by no means unsightly town of 
TJlverston, From it to the Leven mouth there is a ship canal, 
looking down which, as he crosses it, the traveller may for a 
moment imagine himself in Holland. A glance to the right, 
however, to the grey, obelisk-crowned cliff which overlooks the 
town from the north, will soon undeceive him. The monumeixt 
was erected in 1850, to the memory of Sir John Barrow, sometime 
Secretary to the Admiralty. At Ulverston station (17 miles from 
Gamfortii) we generally change eazriages, and retracing our route 
to ^e junction, soon find ourselves at the Leven mouth again, 
skirting its western side. 

Two miles sontli of TTlTerston, and close to the sea. is Conishead Priory, a 
large and beaatifnlly sitnated hydropathio establishment, whence coaches ran 
daily through UlTerston to meet the *' Oondola " steam yacht at the foot of 
Cioniston Lake. 

At GremoM^ the first station, th& Crake river, flowing out of 
Coniston, is crossed. By following the course of this stream along 
a good road for 5 miles, we may reach the foot of Coniston Lake, 
and thence take the ** Gondola " to Waterhead, another 5 miles. 
The last boat leaves the foot of the lake, where tiiere is an hotel, 
about 3 o'clock. 

After passing Greenodd, the Old Man is again conspicuous on 
the left. The estuary then narrows ; we say " good-bye " to salt 
water, and enter a wooded ravine, welcoming, as harbinger of 
pleasant things to come, the rapid, sparkling stream whidh has 
only just issued from the calm expanse of Windermere. Then 
come Haverthwaite station and Newhy Bridge, with its time- 
honoured inn, the "Swan," near which the steamers used to 
start, and in another mile. Lake Side. Here the tourist may either 
step out of the train on IxMurd the steam yacht, and proceed to the 
Ferry (5 miles), Bowness (6 miles), or Waterhead (11 miles) 
for Ambleside (| mile further), or find comfortable quarters 
at the hotel, which is close to the station, and has been re- 
cently refitted and enlarged, and is in the same proprietorship 
as the <* Queen's " at Ambleside. The station, to the credit of the 
railway company, has been built so as not to jar with the sur- 
roundmg scenery, which is of a high, though not startling order, 
and certainly undeserving of the epithet ** tame," which ** Mrs. 
Grundy " has somewhat contemptuously applied to this end of the 
lake. The mountains visible at the head are Bydal Head, on the 
left, Bed Screes, in the centre, and the High Street range on the 
right. The sail up the. lake is described in the Bowness section. 
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We may here remark that all the steamboat piers and offices on 
Windermere are bnilt with every regard to comfort and appear- 
ancC) and that they farther differ from the wretched piles of stakes 
and planks which do duty for piers on the Scotch lochs in there 
being no charge for the use of them. 



POETNIGHT S TOUR PEOM LAKESIDE OB NEWBY BRIDGE. 
Day 
1. — The Ferry (steomier) 5 m. Hawlcshead, Tan'n Bows^ Coniston^ 

9 m. Ascend the Old Man. 8 — 4 hrs. 
2.~^Walna Scar, Seaihwaite {Duddon Valley), Boot {Eskdale), 

Strcmds. 6 — 7 hrs. 
8. — Wasdale Head, 6 m. Ascend Seafell Pike. 4 — ^5 hrs. 
4. Black Sail, Scarf Qa/p, High Crag, High Stile, Bed Pike, Scale 

Force, Scale Hill (flrummock). 5 — 6 hrs. 
B.'^Buttermere, Honister, Borrowdale, Keswick. 18 m. 
Q.^-'WatendXaih, BosthwcUte, west side of Derwenttoater, CatbeUs, 

Keswick. 6—6 hrs, 
7,'^West side qf Thirlmere, Wythhurn, Helvellyn, Patterdale. 

^^7 hrs. 
B.'-'-Qrisedale Pass, Grasmere, Bed Bank, Elterwater, LitUe La/ng- 

d(de, Blea Tarn, Ihmgeon Qill. 6---7 hrs, 
9»'^Great La/ngdale, SkeVmth Bridge {by field path), Ambleside, 

Kirksione Pass, High Street, Mardale Qreen, (Haweswater), 

7.^ hrs. 
10. — Nan Bield, Kentmere, Troutbeek, Windermere Village. 

4^^ hrs. 

3* Oamfortli to Famess Abbey and ConUton. — This 
route, as far as Ulverston (17 miles), is included in the foregoing 
description. From Ulverston the line plunges at once into the 
iron ore district, whence it emerges, after a run of 7 miles, into a 
pleasant, but circumscribed valley, which is almost entirely filled 
by Fwmess Abbey. The first impression of the visitor, on beholding 
these majestic ruins, will probably be that, in choosing their site, 
the " monks of old '* were true to their characteristic appreciation 
of quiet and secluded beauty. The position of Fumess Abbey, though 
not equal to that of Tintem or Bolton, or even Kirkstall (before 
the smoke fiend invaded it), is eminently typical. Small as the 
▼alley is, an hotel and a railway station have also been crowded 
into it, but it redounds greatly to the credit of the architect of 
those buildings that the tout ensernble has suffered very little from 
their presence. The hotel is an excellent one. 

The Abbey was founded by King Stephen, and first occupied by 
a band of Benedictine monks from Normandy. Grand in its pro- 
portions, and covering a comparatively wide extent of ground, it 
attests in ruin a former magnificence greater probably, than that 
of any other abbey in the kingdom, except Fountains; while in 
picturesqueness, it is, perhaps, surpassed by Tintem only. The 
warm glow of the red sandstone of which it is built contributes not 
a little to its present effect It has not the finished symmetry, 
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nor the elaborate tracery and decoration of Tintem, but the 
strength of its masonry, the height and gracefuhiess of its pillars, 
and above aJl, the magnificent trio of Norman arches at the 
entrance to the Cloister Court, make it a not nnworthy rival of 
tiiat most beautiful of British abbeys. The chancel and transept 
of the church, the chapter-house — a building of extraordinary 
. beauty— and the refectory are the principal portions still standing. 
The " ivy green " plays its usual effective part. 

Leaving a full and technical description of this splendid ruin 
to abler and more experienced hands, we pursue our journey to 
scenes where, addressing the great architects of mediaeval times, 
" Nature's voice may seem to say, 
* Well hast thou done, frail child of day I 
Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Task'd high and hard,-— bnt witness mine.*" 

For some way beyond Fumess the pervading red glare of the 
deep-quarried rocks on every side bears witness to the abimdanee 
of the hsBmatite ore which forms the staple wealth of this particular 
region. Then the Duddon estuary comes into view on the left — 
a sandy waste, from the far side of which rises Black Combe. On 
the right the beautiful outline of the Old Man and Dow Cra^ 
again appear, and their rugged slopes are seen to great advantage. 

At Foxfield Junction the main line to Whitehaven sweeps round 
the estuary to the left. The Coniston branch reaches in another 
mile Broughtouy a small town with a tastefully restored little 
church. The New King's Head, the principal inn, and the Old 
King's Head are small but comfortable houses. 

Broughton is the best place for commencing the walk up the beautiful Duddon 
valley (Route 16), which may be taken on the way either to Ambleside (22 m.), 
or into Bskdale by various routes. 

Past Broughton, as the railway climbs through deep cuttings 
and copsy dingles, the more distant fells appear, the first being 
lU Bell, over a slight depression in the near hills to the north-east. 
At Torver Station Walna Scar, Dow Crag, and the Old Man burst into 
sudden view close at hand on the left. The lake itself follows, far 
below on the other side— a lovely vision — and finally, just as we 
enter the Coniston Station, an exquisite peep up Yewdale, with the 
whale-back ridge of the Bed Screes in the distance, banishes all 
scepticism as to the real merits of the scenery of English Lakeland. 

The principal hotel, the Waterhead, is nearly a mUe away, on the 
other side of the village, and close to the lake. There is a smaller, 
but comfortable one, the Crown, about half way. It is at tiie 
bottom of the hill, nearly opposite the church. 



FORTNIGHT S TOUB FBOM CONISTON. 
Day 
1. — The Old Mom, Walna Sca/r, Seafhwaite^ Boot (BskdaXe), 

6—6 hra. 
2,—'8taMley Oill a/nd hacky 8 m. Banian Bridge, Strandsy WasdaXe 
Heady 14 m. or io WasdaXe Bead over Scafell Pikey 5 — 6 hrs. 
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d.^Black 9mlt Scwrf Gap, High Crag, High Stile, Bed PiJcef ScaXe 

Force, ScaZe HillJCrvmmock), 6—6 hrs. 
4. — Whinlatter Pass, Keswick, 10 m. Bow on Derwentwater, 
6. — Buttermere Excursion (coach), 23 m. Fa/re 5s. 
6.-^Wate7idlath, Armhoth Fell, west side of Thirhnere, Thirlspot, 

Helvellyn, Patterdale, 7 — 8 hrs, 
7. — Air a Force <md hach (boat), 6 m. Howtown (steamer), 6 m. 

Fusedale, Measand, Haweswater, Mardale (Howtown to "Dim 

Bull,'* Kwrdale, 3 — i hrs.) 
8.— Nan Bield, High Street, KirTcstone Pass, Ambleside, 4 — 5 hrs, 
9. — BydaX, Bed Banfc, Qrasmere, EasedaXe Tarn, Dungeon Qill, 

4 — 5 hrs, 
10. — LomgdaLe (Great or Little), Skehmth Bridge, Ambleside, Wans- 

fell, Troutbech, Windermere. 6—7 hrs. 



BY THE WEST COAST AND FBOM THE NOBTH-WEST, 

1. — jRoil to Boot. 3 — 4 hrs, from CoAmforth, 

2.— fioil to Briffff. 2 — 2\ hrs, from Camforth ; thence road to 
Strands, 6 m; IBV'aBdale Head, 12 m, 

8. — Bail to Boaflcale. 2 — 2^ hrs. from Gamftnih ; thefnee road to 
Strands, 7 m; IBV'asdalo Head, 13 m, 

4. — Bail to Sollafleld. 2 — 2| hrs, from Camforth; or to 
Beokermet (nesit staiion on bra/nch Una), Thence road to 
Calder Brtdgre« 2| m.from SellafieUd, 2 m,from Beckermet, 
Calder Brtdye to Strands, 6^ m; to Angler's Znn, 
Bnnerdale, 9—10 m, 

5.— Bffrentont to Angler's Inn, Bnnerdale, 8 m. 

6. — Cookermontb to Scale Kill, Cmnunook, 8 m. 

The west coast of Cnmberland is out off from the rest of the 
country by the long range of fells which extends from Black 
Oombe, at tiie south-western extremity of the county, to Lord's 
Seat, 5 miles north-west of Keswick, a distance of nearly 30 miles 
as the crow flies. The highest and roughest ground in England 
hes in this range. Excepting the Whinlatter Pass, at the extreme 
north of it, between Lord's Seat and Grisedale Pike, what few 
roadB there are across it for carriages are extremely difficult and 
laborious, and the foot tracks are yery rough. The coast itself, 
except in the immediate -vicinity of St. Bees, is flat and uninter- 
esting, but the tourist who is not too impatient to *' wriggle " his 
way by the tortuous route of the Fumess B£ulway as far as the 
foot of Black Combe, or one of the stations named in the heading 
of this chapter, will obtain, at the expense of an hour or two's 
extra travel, Tiews of the wildest lakes in the district, which those 
who only approach them by the ordinary tracks have no conception 
of. Wastwatw, Ennerdale, and Crummock can only be properly 
appreciated by being first seen from their lower ends. There is no 
permanent pleasure in abstract wildness of scenery, and to be 
thoroughly effective, it must burst suddenly upon the eye. Dis- 
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appointment is always the lot of those who walk from the grand 
to the tame end of a wild lake and expect, by the simple process 
of turning ronnd, to feel all its force. 

Hotels, 4kO. — ^The tourist must carefully note the following 
remarks as to the accommodation he may expect at the above 
starting points. 

At Seaseale there is a large and excellent hotel— the *' Scawfell " 
—kept by one Tyson, a good old Cumbrian name, which may be 
termed the ** Jones'' of Lakeland. Seascale is an incipient 
watering-place, jast out of the hands of the landscape gardener, 
but not yet appropriated by the builder. Large placards, showing 
what a labyrinth of architectural and horticultural magnificence it 
vnU be, adorn the walls of the neighbouring stations, but the 
admiring tourist will do well to recollect that the distance from 
Seascale to Wastwater is 8 miles, and to Scafell 15, and not 5, as 
stated thereon in both instances. The hotel is not 20 yards from 
the station. At present Seascale is principally railway station, 
hotel, and sand. 

At Drigg there is a comfortable inn, called the Victoria Hotel, 
dose to the Station. 

At Boot there is a small inn, the Mason's Arms, with limited 
accommodation, some 200 yards from the station, and another, 
the Woolpack, a mile higher up the valley. 

At Egremont the hotel accommodation is inferior; the principal 
house is the Globe, a good 5 minutes' walk from the station. 

At RcwenglasSf a small inn, the Queen's Head. 

At Sellajieldt nothing at aU. The Seascale Hotel is 1^ miles up 
the Line, and the Stanley Arms at Oalder Bridge, 2^ miles inland, 
also a good hotel. 

The hotels at Seascale, Egrehiont, Drigg and Calder Bridge are 
posting houses. 

It is mncli to be r^pi^tted that local enterprise has not so far been strong 
enongh to make the road from Ambleside over the Wrynose and Hard Enott 
paises, and so on vid Boot, where there is a railway terminus, to the West Coast 
fairly passable by carriages. By so doing a much needed addition to the caxri&ge 
routes of the district would be provided ; the fine scenery of the western lakes 
and valleys would be opened up, and there can be but little doubt that in a short 
time the enterprise would repay its promoters. 

We are glad to be informed that the wretched accommodation hitherto pro- 
vided by the Fumess Bailway Company for seven-eights of their passengers->the 
third class— is likely to be improved, and made to correspond better with the 
excellence of the stations on their line. At present it is scant satisfaction to a 
traveller, after having been shaken inside out for two or three hours in a straight- 
backed " sentry-box," to be landed on the broad platform of an sesthetically 
designed railway station. All who are interested in promoting these West 
Coast approaches should do what they can to keep alive in the aristocratic 
bosoms of the Fumess Directorate this happily aroused sympathy with the 
sorrows of their humbler brethren. 

1. ma^euffUMs to Soot. By adopting this approach, pedes- 
trians may first explore Stanley Gill and the beauties of Eskdale, 
and then crossing to Strands, see Wastwater to full advantage. 

The tittle Eskdale railway, made for the conveyance of iron ore 
fiom Boot, starts from a siding near the main line at Bamngloas, 
It is of a 8 ft. gauge, and for the first 4 miles runs through 
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Mlterdale, skirting the northern slope of Mnncaster Fell. The 
prominent monntaan at the head of the yalley is ScafeU itself, 
hiding ScafeU Pike. After passing the second station, Irton Boad, 
the line crosses the low neck whi(^ here separates Miterdale from 
Eskdale. Hereabouts Barter Fell and tiie rest of the broken ridge, 
lying between the Esk and Duddon Vales, become conspicuous in 
front. Another few miles of rather circuitous and jolty travelling 
brings us to the ** wee " terminus of Boot, The Ime altogether, 
primitiye though it be, is a real boon to tourists, landing them 
almost within a stone's throw of some of the finest scenery in the 
district. The charms of Eskdale are described in the carriage 
route from Ambleside to Strands (Route 5). It is sufficient here 
to say that it is one of the most beautiful and diversified of the 
yalleys of Lakeland, and only requires the improvement of the 
road to it from Ambleside, over Wrynose and Hardknott, to 
become one of the most popular. 

FortnigWs Tow from Boot or WasdaU Head (p. 10). 

2. Briflrv to Strands and IBV'asdale Head.— Drigg is un- 
doubtedly ^e best station for pedestrians to start from for Wasdale* 
Head. The road is shorter by one mile, and more attractive than 
that from Seascale, the next station. Families, however, and 
those who lay stress on hotel accommodation, will probably 
prefer Seascale, the inn at Drigg being small, though good in 
its way. Those who stay at Seascale, may, if so inclined, still 
make Drigg their starting point, by taking the train back to it, 
the distance between the two stations being only a mile and 
a half. 

On leaving Drigg, follow the telegraph wires for the first mile, 
as far as the hamlet of Bolmroolc, where the road descends to the 
river Irt, the stream by which Wastwater has its outlet. Here the 
road from Bavenglass converges on the right. A little further on, 
on the left hand, there is a new and commodious looking inn. 
Holmrooh HaXlf situated in a wooded park, is passed on the right, 
and just beyond it, about a mile and a half from Drigg, the Was- 
dale road diverges at right angles to the right. The basin in 
which Wastwater lies, is conspicuous wherever the view is not 
intercepted by higher ground or trees, the first good view of it 
being obtained from Holmrook hamlet. Great Gable, which 
disputes with Bowfell the claim of being the most beautifully 
shaped of all the lake mountains, forms the centre piece, lying 
back at the head of the lake. To its right are the Screes, and to 
its left, Eirkfell, Yewbarrow, and Seatallan. The lake itself is 
not visible until its actual shore is reached. Another wood- 
embowered hall is passed on the right, and then, at 8<mton Bridge, 
where there is a small and clean inn, capable of affording a nighVs 
accommodation, the river is crossed. Beyond it, take the narrow 
road to the left. At this point the carriage route from Ambleside 
converges, and the rest of the journey is fully described in it 
(Bonte 5, p. 42.) 
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FOETNiaHT's TOUB FEOM BOOT (OR WASDALE HBAd).* 
Day 
l.-~.{l) Stanley Qill and hacJc, 3 m; Wasdaie Head over 8eafell 

jpike^ 5 — 6 hrs. Or (2), HmdkaoU Castle, and hack by 

Birher Force and Stounley QiU, 9 m. WasdaleHead, by Sam^^on 

Bridge amd Stramds, 14 m. 
2.— ^4«sfZflr'« Inn {Ennerdale), over tTie PiXlar, 4 — 5 hrs; or hy 

Black Sail Pass and Ennerdale Valley, 4 Jvrs, Angler* s Inn 

to Scale Hill Hotel, Crummock, by Floutern Ta/m, 6 w. 
8. — Buttermere, Honister, Borrowdale, Keswick, 18 m. 
4. — Ascend Saddleback by Threlkeld, retwming imder Latrigg, 

5 — 6.Ar«. 
5,'^High Lodore, WatendlaHh, Armboth Fell, west side of TTwrl' 

mere, Wythbv/m, Helvellyn, Patterdale, 7 — 8 hrs. 
6,^-Aira Force omd back {boat), 6 m, Boredale HoMse, Howtown^ 

Measand, Mardale Qreen {Haweswater}, 5^6 hrs. 
l.—Kidsty Pike, High Street, " Traveller's Rest " (Kirkstone), 

Ambleside, Qrasmere (by Bed Bank), 6 — 7 hrs. 
8. — Easedale Tarn, Coddle Ta/m, Stickle Ta/m, Dungeon QiU, 

2J — 3J hrs. Blea Tom, Tilberthwaite, Coniston, 9 m. 
2.^Ascend the Old Man, 2i--S^ hrs. Toum Hows, OsmifeU, Col- 

with Force, Mterwaier, Ambleside, 12 m, 
10,'^Wansifell Pike, Troutbeck, Windermere ViUage, 2^—3} hrs. 

3. Seascale to IDV'asdale Head. — The road starts from the 
railway station and hotel, and is a good one for carriages throughout. 

At the cross roads, ahout half a mile on the way, turn to the 
left, and again to the right almost immediately. Hence to Qos- 
forth the road is unmistakahle. Gosforth is not an inviting 
village. There are three inns, two of which foolishly call them- 
selves hotels. At the south end of the village, where the road 
forks, diverge to the left, and pass by the church. In the church- 
yard is a famous cross, some 15 feet high. What the carvings 
upon it may mean, and by whom it was erected, are interesting 
matters of disquisition for the antiquary. 

In another half mile the river Bleng is crossed, and thence the 
road proceeds with little variation in the direction of the basin of 
Wastwater. The mountains surrounding the lake become more 
and more conspicuous — the Screes and Scafell on the right, Seat- 
allan, Buckbarrow, and Tewbarrow on the left. Great Gable is 
hidden by the latter. The lake itself is not visible until its actual 
shore is reached, being hidden by intervening knolls and copses. 
About 3 miles from Gosforth the carriage road through Strands 
diverges through a gute on the right. A signpost points to 
Eeetwick as 19 miles distant, straight on. This latter route misses 
Sizands, and joins the other road, through that village, somie way 
op the lake. There are two very small inns at Strands, the 

• If Wftsdale Head be the itartiiig point, the tourist may derote the first day 
to the aacent ot Scafell Pike, descending to Boot, 5—6 hrs. ; visiting Stanley 
Chill, 8 m. ; and rwtaming from Boot to Wasdale Head by Bnmmoor Tarn, 6 m. 
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« Strands Inn " on the right, and the " Strands Hotel " (!) on th« 
left. Hence the road to Wasdale Head is described in Boate 5. - 

Fortnights Tov/r^ see p, 10. 

«. Sellaileld or Seekermet to IBV'asdale Head by 
Calder Brtdgre. — Tourists who wish to Tisit Galder Abbey on 
tiieir way to Wastwater should take one of these routes. Becker- 
met is on the branch line from Sellafield to Egremont, and there 
are not always trains in connexion with the main line service, in 
which case it is best to commence the walk at Sellafield. The 
road thence is a cross-coantry one. From Beckermet the high 
road from Egremont to Broughton is joined soon after leaving the 
village. Bo& routes are plainly given on the map. 

Calder Abbey is situated nearly a mile from the main road, which 
must be left for a path trough the churchyard and by the river 
side, just before the bridge over the Calder is reached. The ruins 
are rather attractive from their position in the well-wooded valley, 
than extensive or remarkable in themselves. The Abbey dates 
from the 12th century. 

From the high ground between Galder Bridge and Gosforth 
there is a mountain panorama extending from Muncaster Fells in 
front to those which rise to the north of Wastwater on the left. 
Black Combe and part of the Coniston range are seen further 
south than the former, while Scafell lords it over his fellows on 
the far side of Wastwater. 

The road from Gosforth is the same as that described in the 
precedizig route. 

Fortnighfs touTy seep, 10. 

5. To tbe Anffler*s Zbb, Bnuerdale liake, from B^ve- 
moot (8 m.), or flk*om Beasoale by Calder Brtdye (15 m.) 
— The distance to be walked from Egremont may be reduced to 
about 4 miles, if the trains by Moor Bow Junction to Yeathouse 
happen to fit in. Should there be any delay, however, the tourist 
must be very chary of his legs who will submit to the jolting of 
the railways about Egremont in order to save a few miles of 
walking. 

This approach is only to be recommended 'to those who being 
ahready on the western side of tke district wish to see Ennerdale 
Lake properly ; and it is well worth seeing. Egremont is lb dull, 
commonplace town, and during the first half of the eight miles 
between it and Ennerdale there is little to indicate the proximity 
of beautiful scenery. A more interesting but longer approach is 
from the hotel at Galder Bridge, whence a ro&d, skirting the fells 
and affording occasional glimpses of the Wastwater mountains, 
leads to Ennerdale Bridge. It is described the reverse way in 
Boute 23. To avoid disappointmei^t, however, the tourist should 
recollect that he is not in the Lalra district till he has reached the 
lake of Ennerdale itself. 

From Egremont take the road passing under the railway, south 
of the station. The Ehen, reddened by the ironworks which 
abound in this neighbourhood, is soon crossed. Bed, in fact, of 
a bright brick quality, is the favourite colour hereabouts, extend- 
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ing even to a large number of the inhabitaiitB, with leipeot to 
whom one may waU wonder how, if at all, thej erer Borab it off 
their faces and clothes. 

A roand*shaped mouitain to the far right, which appears soon 
after the town is left, is Caw Fell. Soon after Graaamoar is seen 
in front. Cleator Moor presents a yecy busy and smoky appear- 
ance on the other side of the stream, whioh is crossed in abont 
three miles by the road from Whitehayen. On approaching 
EnnerdaXe Bridge the pyramidal peak of Bed Pike, and High 
Stile, the Buttermere fells, appear, and after crossing it and 
turning to the right the depression of the Ennerdale valley, nobly 
flanked by the Pillar on ttie right, is revealed. Bearing slightly 
to the left at the next junction of roads, about half a mile fur^ 
ther on, and turning to the right in another three-quarters of a 
mile, you come to a modem farmhouse, facing you, called " How 
Hall." A cross oyer the gable of a bam, and a pointed window 
or two on the far side, indicate the antiquity of peurt of it. Keep- 
ing it on the left, you soon descend to the An^gjer's Inn, a oom- 
fortable little hostelry on the margin of ^e lake^ a good yiew of 
which is obtained during the desoent. 

rOBTNIGHT*S TOUB FROM THE ANGLBR's INN (eNNEBDALE), 

OB SCALE HILL HOTEL (GBUMMOOK). 

Day 
1.— Scale Force, Bed Pike, High Stile, High Crag, Bea/rf Oap, 

Black Sail, WasdaU Head, 5—6 hrs, 
^.-^eoifell Pike, descending to Boot, 5—6 hrs. Stanley Gill and 

hack 8 m. Bwrfimoor Tarn, WasdaXe Head, 6 m. 
S.-'-'Styhead Pass, Seatoller, Honigter Hause, Buttermere, New- 

Umds,. Keswick, 21 m. 
4,^^Lodore, the Bovderstone, Castle Crag, Rosthwa/ite, WatendHath, 

High Lodore, Ashness Bridge, Keswick, 15 w. 
6. — West side ofThirlmere, WythbiMm, 8 m. Helvellyn, descending 

to Patterdale, 3J— 4^ hrs. 
6.— -Xira Force and hack Ihoat), 6 m. BoredaXe Hause, Howtown, 

Measwhd, MwrdaXe Ureen (Hawesvxji^), 5 — 6 hrs, 
l.-^Kidsty Pike, HoAfeswater, Patterdale, Ghisedale Pass, Qrasmere, 

7—8 hrs, 
8.— Boitnd Qrasmere &v ^^ Bank, 5 m. Easedale Tarn, Codaie 

Twm, Stickle Tarn, Ihmgeon GUI, 2}— 3| hrs. 
9.— Blea Tarn, FeU Foot, Wetherlam, the Old Man, Coniston, 

6— 6/ir«. 
lO.'^Tam Hows,Ambleside,9m, Wwn^eU Pike, Troutheck, Winder- 
mere ViUage, 2^—81 hrs. 

6. Cockermontb to Scale BUI (Craaunock IDV'ater*) 
Grummock water, like all other outlying lakes, except Loweswater, 
must be approached from the direction of its lower end to be 
appreciated. This is usually done by adopting the Whinlatter 
route from Keswick, No. 23. 
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To some, however, Oockermonth maj be a more oonyenient 
starting place. Hence the scenery, tame at first, increases in 
interest with every mile till, before Grummock is reached, it attains 
a very high degree of ezoellenoe. 

The town of Oookermonth, the birth place of Wordsworth, being 
ontside the Lake District, calls for no description here. The 
principal inns are the Globe, the Son, and the Apple Tree. 

The Whinlatter road to Keswick is followed for the first 3 miles, 
and then a divergence to the right is made, soon followed by an- 
other in the same direction, to Lorton village. " The Tew Tree, 
pride of Lorton Yale '' shows bnt a poor appreciation of the poetry 
whlbh has been lavished upon it, and is certainly not worthy to 
be pitted against the similarly distinguished "fraternal four of 
Borrowdale," or even the chief of the Yewdale veterans. 

From Lorton the road proceeds dne south, and there is no fear 
of mistaking it all the way to Scale Hill, about a mile short of 
which the direct route to Buttermere branches off on the left. On 
the way Bed Pike and High Stile become more and more con- 
spicuous in front, Whiteside and Orasmoor on the left, and 
Mellbreak, for all the world like the top of a huge haystack, on 
the right. 

The Scale Hill Hotel is an excellent hostelry. 

FbrtnighVs Towr^ see p. 12. 



FROM THE NORTH AND EAST. 

1. Fenritli to XeswlolL, by rail 18 m. 

(Fearttli (L. & N. W.) to Pooley BrtO^e by coa^h 5^ m. 
a. -(Xiaiiirwatliby (Mid.) „ „ „ „ „ 9 w. 

(Fooley Srtdflre to Fatterdale (miawater) by steam 
yachtf 7 w. 
S. Sbap to Sttardale Oreeii (Kaweswater) by road 12 m ; 
onfoot9im. 

Visitors entering the Lake District from the north, almost 
invariably choose between Keswick and Patterdale (Ullswater, vid 
Pooley Bridge) as their starting point, and indeed for carriage folk 
the most profound diplomatist would find it difficult to discover a 
" third course open." Pedestrians, however, who wish for a little 
originali]fy, are strongly advised to ** try Shap." The reasons for 
this advice will be giUhered from the description of the s^proaoh 
from that village. 

Between Keswick and Patterdale the balance of convenience, as 
far as travelling f aeilities go, ia in favour of Keswick, to which 
town the last train leaves Penrith about 7, whereas there is no 
public conveyance to Patterdale later than between 2 and 3 o'clock. 
In other respects the Ullswater route has a decided advantage, 
inasmuch as it land? the tourist on one side of the district and 
not half-way between the eastern and western sections. The 
visitor who wislies to see aU the ** lions** is at Sesvioik in the 
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awkward position of having them on both sides of him, and he 
must needs exercise a good deal of strategic tact to avoid traveUing 
over the same ground twice. 

Derwentwater, again, is almost too good to begin upon. Its 
beanty, unlike that of Windermere, which works gradually to a 
climax during the voyage up the lake, bursts suddenly on the eye 
in its entirety, and should consequently rather be worked up to, 
than made the first object of interest encountered in the tour. 
The case is different witib those who wish to make one particular 
spot their head quarters, and to take daily excursions from it. 
Keswick, to be sure, is a singularly uninteresting town in itself, 
considering its close proximity to the loveliest of English lakes, 
and the most strikingly chiselled of English mountains ; but the 
numerous excursions from it, its overflowing supply of hotels, and 
the abimdant means of locomotion public and private, which they 
afford, render it a deservedly favourite place of sojourn with those 
who wish to see the best of scenery without the trouble of finding 
out where it is, or how it is to be got at, for thenuselves. 

1. Fenrltb to Keswick. The approach to this famous 
little Gimibzian town needs very few words of description. After 
leaving Penrith^ a good view of the fells surroimding the head of 
Ullswater is obtained on the left, including St. Sunday's Crag, and 
Helvellyn. The train then performs a considerable *< circum- 
bendibus," during which it passes within two miles south of Qrey- 
stoke Pa/rk and Castle, The red sandstone of the Eden valley has 
been quickly left, and the limestone, an index to so much beauti- 
ful scenery in other parts of England, but up here a sign that we 
have either just left, or not yet entered the limits of Lafceland 
proper, takes its place. Penruddoch and TroutbeeJc stations, from 
the latter of which there is a coach route to Patterdale (see 
route 24), 8 miles distant, follow in quick succession. We have 
now risen to the top of a desolate and featureless moor, relieved 
only by the round-tc^ped, larch-covered height of Mell Fell, which 
Miss Martineau justly stigmatises as the *' ugliest of hills,*' and 
the Dodds of Helvellyn more to the west, but it is only when we 
reach the next station, ThrelJcM, and the many-ridged Saddleback to 
the right competes for our attention with the opening of the narrow 
valley of St. John on the left, that we realise our proximity to the 
beautiful land we have come to see. The moorland is quickly left, 
and the picturesque, flow^ glen of Southey's Greta entered. The 
stream is crossed times innumerable, and then comes Eeswiek 
station and the mountain "cordon" of Derwentwator. The li^e 
itself, scorning, perhaps, to be associated with anything so vulgar 
as a railway station, or too maidenly-wise to display its beauties 
for the first time to a traveller whose sestheticism is blunted by a 
long journey, and whose thoughts arr dinnerwards, remains unseen. 
There is a large and well placed hotel, close to the railway 
station-^the Eeswiek, — ^besides many other good ones in the town, 
including the Queen's, the Boyal Oak, the King's Arms, and 
the Skiddaw Temperance, in the main street, the Lake, on the 
Borrowdale Boad, the George and the Station on tiie road to 
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the railway. There are also two good hotels, the Derwentwater 
and the Tower at Portinsoale, ahout 1| miles from the station, 
and near the foot of the lake; and two more, of equal merit, 
within a i of a mile of each otiier, the Lodore and the Borrow- 
dale at the south-east end of the lake, 4 miles from Keswick and 
1 mile from the entrance into Borrowdale. An omnibus takes 
passengers from the station to either of these last named hotels, 
at 6d. a head— the cheapest ride in the Lake District. 



FOBTNIGHT^S TOTIB FBOM KESWICK. 
Day 

1. — Dnuidieal Stones, Valley of 8t. JoTin, ThirUpoty 8'rn. Over 

HelvelVyn to Patterdale, SJ— 4J hrs. 
2. — Hovftovm (steawner), 6 m. FusedoUe, Measand, Mardale Qreen 

(Haweswater), 3—4 hrs, Kidsty Pike, Hayeswaier, PoMer- 

aaley 3—4 hrs. 
B,'~'Orisedale Pass, Qrasmere, 3—4 hrs. Ascend HeJm Crag, or 

walk round Qrasmere Lckke by Bed Bank, IJ — 2 hrs. 
4. — Easedale Tom, Coddle Tarn, Stickle Tarn, Dungeon GHXl, 

^—H ^8. The Stake Pass, Bosthwaite, 2^—3} hrs. 

KesvHck, 6^ m.' 
5. — Scale Bill {Crwnmock) by Whinlatter Pass, 10 m; or by Cole- 
dale Pass, 3 — 4 hrs; or over Qrisedale Pike, 4 — 6 hrs. 

Scale Force, BMermere, 2 — 2J hrs. 
6. — Honister Pass, 4 m. Qrey Knotts, Brandreth, Qreen Qdble, 

Oreat Oahle, Sty Head Pass, Wasdale Head, 4 — 5 hrs. 
7. — Bwmmoor Ta/m, Boot, Stanley QiU, Bvrker Moor, Ulpha, Sea- 

thwaite, WaVna Scoa', Coniston, 7—8 hrs. 
8.— Tom Hows and back, 5 m. Fvmess Abbey (rail), 20 m. 

Lake Side (^Windermere), rail, 17 m. Ambleside {steam 

yacht), 11 m. 
9.—8kelwith Bridge, Colwith Force, Blea Tarn, Dwngeon QUI, 

Chapel Stile, Bed Bcmk, BydaX, Ambleside, 20 m. 
10. — Wansfell Pike, Troutbeck, Windermere Village, ^r^^i hrs; 

or back from Troutbeck to Ambleside, by Low Wood, same 

tims ; and coach to Keswick; 16 m, 

a. Veiirl«h or Kaiiffwatliby (vlA Penrith) to Pooley 
BrlAffo (miawater) and Fatterdale. — ^Hotels, Ac. : Penrith, 
the Grown, the George, and the Gloucester Arms (Doekray) ; 
the latter considerably smaller than the other two, but well 
deserring a Tisit fif only a passing one), from its historical 
associations. The nouse was once the residence of Bichard HE., 
as is testified by the arms of that much abused monarch — a couple 
of boar-pigs, very " rampant," hung over the entrance. The (mJc 
wainscoting in some of the rooms further attests the antiquity of 
the buildixig. 

Langioaihby. The Shepherd and the Fish. 

Pooley Bridge. Barrow's Sun Hotel and the Crown. 
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Pattitrdale, The tJlIswater Hotel, dose to the landmg-stage ; 
and the Patterdale, one mile farther, at the entrance to the 
valley. 

Those i¥ho enter the Lake District hy the TJlIswater route may 
travel either by the London and NorUi- Western or tiie Midland 
line. By the former they leave the train at Penrith, Whence there 
are three coaches a day to Pooley Bridge ; by the latter at Lang- 
wathby , from which coaches start for the same place at about 1 and 
7 p.m. The coach drive by the Midland route is 4 miles further 
than by the North-Westem. It passes through Penrith. The 
inducements for its adoption are the fine fell and valley scenery 
south of Langwathby as far as Settle (52 m.), and the lovely 
reaches of the happily-named Eden valley, northward, to Gar- 
lisle (20 m.). 

The line rises by a continuous gradient of 1 in 100 for the first 
14 miles from SetUe, till it attains, near Blea Moor tunnel, a height 
of some 1,200 feet above sea level. During the ascent the 
Yorkshire hills of Ingleborough (2,361 feet) and Whemside 
(2,384 feet) on the left, and Penyghent (2,270 feet) on the right, 
appear to full advantage. Soon after the summit level of the 
railway is reached, exquisite peeps down the beautiful and tho- 
roughly characteristic Dentdale and Garsdale are obtained from 
the lofty viaducts by which they are crossed. The line then de- 
scends through a wild mountain valley to the rich and beautifol 
strath of the Eden, which it pursues all the way to Carlisle. 
Some of the river reaches are as striking as anything of the sort 
in England. The Pennine chain, with Crossfell pre-eminent, 
fences the valley in on the eastern side, and westwards, if the 
weather be clear, Helvellyn, the High Street range, and Saddle- 
back are conspicuous. The L. AN. W. route to Penrith also 
passes through some good scenery, crossing the backbone of the 
fells at Shap summit, nearly 1,000 feet above sea-level. The 
views down the Lune Valley from Low Gill, and across the Eden 
Valley, between Shap and Penrith, to Crossfell on tiie right, are 
well worth looking at ; while Saddleback and the TJlIswater f^ 
stand out boldly in the other direction. From a scenic point of 
view, however, the North- Western route is considerably inferior to 
that of the Midland. 

The latter part of the following description will apply to both 
routes. 

From Langwathby the coach bowls merrily along a good high 
road through the woods of Longfellow's ** Edenhall,'* and before 
reaching Penrith the tourist will, if lucky, obtain a fine view of 
the moimtains surrounding the head of UUswater, St. Sunday's 
Crag, and the peak of Catchedicam being specially notewortl^. 

Ael hour or two's stay at Penrith may agreeably be devoted to an 
ascent of the ** Beacon " (966 feet), a wooded he^t, witii a space 
cleared at the top, about a mile from the station, in a north-easterly 
direction. From it there is a comprehensive panorama ezt^ding 
from the XTllswater fells to the border laud beyond Carlisle. It is 
surmounted by a square tower, formerly used as a beacon, and formed 
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in olden times one of the heights in the fiery line of oommnnloa- 
tion between the Cheviots and Lancashire, thoiigh Maeaulay, 
with a poet's license, has substituted SMddaw for its less preten- 
tious but more accessible little neighbour. 

** TiU Skiddaw saw the flash of light on aaTUit's embotttod pil«, 
And the red glare on Skiddaw ronaed the burghers of Carlisle." 

Other objects of interest in the neighbourhood of Penrith are 
Long Meg and her doMghterSf a Druidioal circle, between 6 and 7 miles 
to the north-east ; Brougham Castle, a ruin, If miles from Penrith 
on the Appleby road ; and two mysterious remnants of antiquity 
called M(vyhorough and King Arthur^s Bound Taible, respectively on 
the right and left hand side of the Pooley Bridge road, close to 
where it diverges from the main road to Eendal and the south, 
about 1 J miles from the town. Long Meg is in an excellent state 
of preservation, and well deserves her name, being not only 18 feet 
long herself, but also rejoicing in a " long *' family of 67, to 
*' fetch a compass of whom " involves a walk of nearly 400 yards. 
The Bound Table and Mayborough are a couple of mound- 
encircled areas, about 20 and 100 yards in diameter respectively, 
and both of them capable of taxing the brains of the archeologist 
to the utmost. As, however, none of these objects of interest are 
actually within the It&ke District, we will proceed on our journey 
without describing them more minutely. 

From Penrith tibe Eendal road is followed for more than a mile. 
At Eamont Bridge, a conspicuous inscription outside an inn on the 
right bids people coming from an opposite direction " Welcome to 
Cumberland," and a more ancient quotation graven above the door 
— ** Onme solum forti pairia est '* — seems to point to the far distant 
period when this locality formed part of the turbulent border-land, 
and Cumbria was independent of England. 

Across the bridge a wide foot-path strikes off to the right along the riverside, 
and, cutting off an angle, rejoins the road at Yanthwaite. 

A little further on, the Pooley Bridge road diverges at a right 
angle, just beyond the Crown Inn, and near to tiie aforesaid 
• * Bound Table " and " Mayborough." The North- Western Bailway 
to the south is soon crossed, but keeping low down, the road has 
no particular interest until it draws near to Pooley Bridge, where 
are two hotels — the Sun and the Crown. Here the lowest reach 
of Ullswater comes into view, and the fells which crowd round 
the other two; the lateral ridges of Helvellyn, St. Sunday's Crag, 
and Place Fell being conspicuous. 

Henoe an enjoyable walk of about 4 miles may be taken along the eastern 
shore of the lake to Howtown. Commence it by passing through a gate a little 
short of the bridge, and following a footpath by the water's edge for nearly a 
mile, till you reach a fann-house. Here join the road which continues along the 
lak&«ide to Howtown, where is a good inn,— Farrer's Howtown Hotel. Beautiful 
-views up the lake are obtained all the way, the cluster of fells round its head 
oyerlai^ing one another with most picturesque effect. From Howtown the 
walk may be continued to Patterdate, either by the lake^de or by Boredale 
(see Pattexdale Section). 

The sail from Pooiey Bridge to PaUerdale is one of increasing 
interest throughout. The lowest reach of UUswater is part of the 
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transitioD region from ordinary to " lake *' Bcenery, not — like that 
of Windermere^ thoronghly identified with the peculiar charm of 
the district. 

The wooded hill which rises to the west at the outlet of the lake 
is DwrnudUt, which has chtained more than its fair share of 
notoriety from the fact of Charles Dickens having ascended it. 
For all that, it commands a fine prospect. Two miles up the lake, 
on the same side, is the Brackenrigg Hotel ; then, as the view of 
the middle reach opens up, the overlapping ranges of fells assume 
a more imposing appearance ; a kind of mystery enshrouds the 
scene, caused hy the sharp angles of the lake — ^nor is the feeling 
dispelled when, instead of keeping up the reach which has Just 
disclosed itself, the steamer plunges holdly into a watery " cwi-de- 
sac " on the eastern shore of the lake. This is Howtown (good 
hotel), whence he who is tired of riding will find a dehghtf al waSk of 
some 6 miles along the lake side to Patterdale (Patterdale Section). 

The middle and longest reach of the lake extends from Howtown 
and Skelly Nah to Glencoin Park. It is commanded at the upper 
end hy HelveUyn and its north-eastern spur, Catchedicam. 
Hallin Fell stands holdly out on the left as we leave Howtown, and 
beyond it the waters of Boredale and Bampsgill find an outlet in 
the lake near the hamlet of Sandwick. Further on the same side, 
comes Birkfell, and on the other side the sylvan glades of Gow- 
harrow Park, the ivy-mantled Lyulph's Tower, and the stream of 
which Aira Force forms part. Then, turning sharply to the left, 
the steamer enters the shortest and grandest reach of the lake, a 
scene which, in its own style, rich, and at the same time severe, is 
perhaps the finest in the district. The semicircular depression of 
Glencoin and the nobly wooded . Stybarrow Crag are the most 
striking features on the right. Opposite them Place Fell descends 
steeply from head to foot to the water's edge, while Patterdale and 
St. Sunday's Crag, the presiding fell of UUswater, supply a beau- 
tiful background. Beyond Patterdale the ascent of the Eirkstone 
Pass to Ambleside and Windermere commences. 

After passing one or two small and rather featureless islands, 
the landing-stage is reached in the grounds of the UUswater Hotel, 
and half a mile from the end of the lake. 



FORTNIGHT S TOUR PROM PATTERDALE. 
Day 
l,^~Aira Force cmd hack [row-boat), 6 m. Boredale Hause, How- 

town, 6 m. FusedaU, Measand, MaA-ddle Qreen {Howes- 

waier), 8 — 4 lirs, 
2.— ^an Bieid Pass, Kentmere, Trouthech; {or over High Street to 

same point), 3—4 hrs. Low Wood, Ambleside, 4 m. 
3.— Bam Qates, Tarn Hows, Coniston, 9 w, Fwmess Abbey (rail), 

20 m. Lake Bide {Windermere), rail, 17 m. Ambleside 

{steam yacht), 12 m. 
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Day 

^.--'QriMmere, Bed Bcmk, Easedale Toum and hackj Skelwith 
Bridge, Colwith Force, Fell Foot, Blea Tarn, Dungeon CHU, 
18 m. 
6.— Bo«sett GUI, Esle Eause, ScafeU Pike, the " Woolpaclc,'' Boot 

(EshdaU), 7—8 hrs. 
6. — Stanley QiU, Scmton Bridge, Strands, Wasdaile Head, 16 m. 
7. — ATigler^s Inn, Ennerdale, over the Pilla/r, 4 — 5 hrs; or by Black 
Sail Pass omd JSnnerdale Valley, 4 hrs. Angler^s Inn to 
Scale Hill {Crummock) by Floutem Tarn, 6 m. 
8. — Buttermere\ Honister, Borrowdale, Keswick, 18 m. 
9. — Ascend Saddleback or Skiddaw, 6—6 hrs; or visit High 
Lodore and Watendlath, retwming by Bosthwadte and west 
side of Derwentwater, 15 m. 
10. — Coach to Windermere Village, 21 m. 

3. Sbap to Baweswater. — Walking : Shwp Station to Rosgill 
Bridge, 3 w ; foot of Hawes water, 5J w ; '* Dun B\dl " Inn 
{MardaZe Qreen), 9J m,^^Driving : Shop Station to Bampton, 5m; 
•* Dun BuU,** 12 m. 

This is an nndeservedly neglected approach. Haweswater in its 
own style, quiet but decisive, ranks high among the sisterhood of 
lakes for beauty, and, like most of the other outlying ones, can 
only be seen to advantage from the lower end. Shap, too, is an 
excellent starting point for a walking tour, being well on one side 
of the district, and not introducing the pedestrian too suddenly to 
the " crime de la crime " of the scenery. It is on the main line 
of the L. & N. W. Railway, and four or five trains a day, in each 
direction, stop at the station, close to which is the Greyhound 
Inn, a hostelry well known in the old coaching days, being on the 
great north road, 16 miles from Eendal and 10 miles from Penrith. 
A walk of half-a-dozen miles along this road, in the direction of 
Eendal, and over the desolate Shap Fells, will give the tourist as 
striking an illustration of the effect of ** rail " upon " road '* as we 
can find anywhere in the kingdom, unless it be between Aberystwith 
and Bhayadr, or over the Grampians at Dalnaspidal. There is 
another good inn at Shap, the King's Arms, about a quarter of a 
mile from the station. 

Shap Wells, noted for its waters, which are of the ** rotten egg " 
flavour, is situated close to a fir plantation in a hollow of Shap 
Fells, between 3 and 4 miles south of the village. There is a large 
hotel there, but the surrounding scenery is of the bleakest 
character. 

Starting from Shap Station, we travel northwards through the 
long village, with its characteristic clumps of sycamore trees, by 
the Penrith road, to where a sign-post indicates the divergence of 
the Bampton road to the left. In a few hundred yards along this 
road a bam is passed on the right ; 30 yards beyond it is a wicket. 
Pass through this, and take the right hand one of the two paths — 
that to the left leads to Shap Abbey, | mile distant, whence the 
main route may be regained in about 20 minutes at Bosgill, by 
reoroBsing the stream and keeping along its east bank, r^^^^r^ 
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By Shop Abbey to Mardale (7re0n.— PedestriAiu may reach Hardale Oreen 
direct frcmi Shap AbbcQr in from S to tj^ hours, paasixig through Swlndale, and 
over the heights (1^00 ft. above aea-level) between it and Mardale. The route 
is an interesting 'one, but misses the view of Haweswater from its lower end, 
which is generally the chief object of those who make Shap their starting point. 

The foot-path to the Abbey, after crossing the field, rejoins the road, leaving 
it again very soon at a junction where there is a trign-post directing to the 
Abbey. The ruin, which is situated at the bottom of the valley on the far aide 
of the niver Lowther, consists of a square tower and an irregularly marked 
enclosure. It was founded in 1150 under the name of Heppe— whence probably 
the modem " Shap "— « word apparently akin to * hip," and owing its origin 
to the thorn bushes which, planted at r^nlar intervals, and jealously guarded 
by stone walls, still remain as evidences of the means adopted by our forefathers 
to guide their steps across the desolate tracts of Shap Fells. After the " dissolu- 
tion " the Abbey appears to have been regarded, like many other similar struc- 
tures in ** distressed circumstances," as a public stone quarry to be drawn from 
by all comers at the simple cost of carting away the material. This system of 
" free trade " has now been put a stop to for many years. 

The route onward leaves the stream, and passing through a gate, some hundred 
yards from the Abbey, crosses a common, over which there is no regular track. 
Pursue a south-westerly direction, keeping a clump of trees at first prominent, 
but shortly disappearing, considerably to the right. In about 20 minutes the 
cart track from Keld to Swindale is entered a little to the left of a farm-house 
called Tailbert Do not pass by the farm-house, but, where the track forks, keep 
the greener left-hand branch which gradually ascends the fell side, and then, 
bending slightly to the left, descends obliquely into Swindale, crossing the 
main beck of the vaUey by stepping stones a little in front of the rustic little 
^camore-shaded (diurch. 

Swindale is a wild, secluded^and thoroughly characteristic vaUey, with a head 
dominated by Selside Pike, and suggestive of Great Langdale on a small scale. 
It contains a few farmsteads and the "wee-est" of churches— the latter a 
dependency of Shap. The present population is 49, and the character of the 
preferment (?) may be gueased from the fact that for many years past no one 
has been found willing to accept it. Consequently its religions needs are satisfied 
direct from Shap. When the weather is desperate, a fiag, hoisted on the tower 
of Shap Church, and responded to by anotlier on the fdl top overlooking the 
valley, announces that there will be no service on that particular afternoon. 
The Westmorland parson of the present day, however, is not easily beaten by 
the weather, and the hoisting of the flag is a very rare occurrence. 

There are some waterfalls at the head of the valley which, but for their 
remoteness from beaten tracks, would be more thought of than th^ are at 
present. 

On the other side of the stepping stones the regular road through the valley 
is joined. Follow this for about i mile, and then turn up a horse tradk to the 
right, close to a half -ruinous farm-house. This track climbs the steep part of 
the fell, bending first to the right and then to the left, to ease the gradient, and 
when it has reached the comparatively level ground at the top, becomes difficult 
to trace for a time. The best direction is to keep straight on in a line with the 
track by which you descended into Swindale, distinctly visible on the other side 
of the valley, at the same time making for the most depressed part of the range 
which you are crossing. Selside Pike rises on the left» and beyond it the moun- 
tains surrounding the head of Mardale soon come into view. Named in order 
from left to right they aro Branstree, Barter Fell, High Street (iioag and almost 
flat-topped) , and Eidsty Pike, with its sharply-peaked summit. Mardale itself 
soon follows far bdow, and its green pastures contrast finely with the splendid 
array of encircling fells. This is one of the most striking of the near mountain 
views in the district, and all the more so from the suddenness with which it 
bursts upon the eye. Haweswater is not visible. 

In descending there is a steep but good and easlly-fonnd peat road, whioh 
fihould not be neglected. Its course is to the right-hand of, and considerably 
above the beck, which is seen running into the main stream of the valley close to 
the highest houses in it. The beck forms many refreshing cascades, and the 
highest house is the " Dun BulL'* 

The direct path, after eroBsing three flekU, re-enters the 
Bampton road» whioh it leaves agaixi in less than 100 yards, pro- 
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oeeding in the same direction as before, and passing between a 
quBxry and a limekiln, with a gate on the left, which must be 
avoided. As it leaves the first field at its far comer, two valleys 
appear on the left ; the nearer is Swindale, the farther Mardale, 
in which lies Haweswater. Beyond the latter rise High Street 
and, to the right of it, the sharp peak of Eidsty Pike. In front is 
spread the wide and pleasant vale of Bampton, with its limestone 
Scar overlooking it on the right. On reaching BosgiU, descend to 
and cross the bridge over tiie Lowther. Thence make straight 
across the moor, by a faint track, for the farm-house on its brow. 
Pass through the yard and out of it through a farm gate. Keep a 
fence on the left for a few yards, and then bear down in the same 
direction towards the Haweswater depression, which has re- 
appeared. The path, a faint one, leaves a block of farm sheds on 
the left and joins a cart track at the bottom of the valley. Pursue 
the cart track for a short distance, as far as the first bridge, 
crossing which you will pass by Thomthwaite Hall — ^the scene of 
a good deal of thrilling fiction in Trollope*s " Can you forgive her?** 
— ^into the high road from Bampton to Mardale Green, at a point 
4^ miles from the Dim Bull Ins. 

A few minutes may be saved by keeping the river on the right as far as a 
second bridge, passing a waterfall of considerable yoliune on the way. Jost on 
the far side of the bridge torn into a woody glade on the left, through which a 
path, at first keeping near the river-side, leads into the Mardale road close to a 
bam. This is not a lady's ronte. 

Thus far the scenery has been simply rather wild in a common- 
place way, and suggestive of good things ahead. A few minutes 
more, however, and you are startied to find that almost in a single 
stride you have come into full view of one of the most perfect 
pictures in Lakeland. Haweswater, graceful and solemn, and 
almost inumed in lofty moimtains, lies before you. On both sides 
the fells rise steeply out of it, those on the right bare of eveiything 
but grass and bracken and heath and parsley fern, the lower ones, 
on Uie left, craggy, precipitous, and richly draped with forest 
foliage — oak, larch, ash and sycamore aU lending their varied hues 
to enhance the scene. This is Naddle Forest, and the rock is 
Wallow Crag. A low green promontory narrows the lake almost 
to a river's breadth about a third of the way up it, beyond which 
it expands again into a noble sheet of water. The features are 
few, simple and impretentious, but all good of their kind, and well 
knit together. There is no aping of the grandeur of Windermere, 
the loveliness of Derwentwater, or the wildness of Wastwater, but 
there is a classic repose and dignity about the whole which makes 
one feel that not to have seen Haweswater would have been to fall 
short of a just appreciation of the beauties of English Lakeland. 
A little way up the lake the waters of the upland vslley of Measand 
come tumbling down the fell side in a series of Lodore-like cascades. 
In front. Barter Fell lords it over Mardale. At the head of the 
lake Whelter Crags are an imposing feature on the right. High 
Street and Eidsty Pike appear when Biggindale opens in the same 
direction ; the primitive little ohuroh, with its endroling band q^ 
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yews, is passed, and then, after orossing the main feeder of the 
laJce, the route comes to an end at the *< Dnn Bull," the last house 
in the valley. The inn is capable of accommodating some half- 
dozen visitors. 



FORTNIGHT S TOUB FROM SHAP. 

Day 

1 — Rosgill, TTwmthwcUte HaM, Mcurdale Qreen (HaweswcUer)^ 
9^ m. Kidsty Pike, Angle Ta/rn^ BoredaU Hav^^ Patter- 
dale, 3J — i^ hrs, 

2.— ^ira Force and hack (roto&ooi), 6 m. KirksUme Pass^ Trout- 
heck, Low Wood, Ambleside, 14 m, 

3. — Orasmere {by Bed Bank), 5 m. Dunmail Ra4tse, Hwrrop Tcvm, 
Watendlaih, High Lodore, Ashness Bridge, Keswick, 
4^6J hrs. 

4. — BuUermere excursion by coa^h, 23 m. Fare, 5s. 

5. — WhivXaUer Pass, Scale Hill (Crummock), Angler^s Inn {Enner- 
dale), 16 m. 

6.— Over tlie Pillar, 4—6 hrs ; or by Cold FeU, CaUer Abbey, 
Oo^orth, and Strcmds to Wasdale Head, 16 m, 

l.-'—ScafelX Pike by Esk Hause, descending direct to Wasdale Head, 
6—^ hrs, 

8.— Bvmmoor Twrn, Boot, 6 m. Stanley Oill, Birker Moor, Ulpha, 
Seaihwaite, Walna Scar, Coniston, 5 — 6 hrs, 

9,^Fumess Abbey a/nd back {rod), 40 m; or ascend Old Man, 
21 — 3^ Jurs, Toflm Hows, High Tewdale Farm, Tilberthwaite, 
Fell Foot, Blea Tarn, Dungeon QUI, 11 m. 
10.— Great Langdale, Waterhead (Ambleside), 8 m. Lake Side 
(Windermere), by steamer, 11 m. 
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Ambleside is a thriving little town of about 2,000 inhabitants. 
It is beaatifnlly sitnated in the park-like vale of Bothay, nearly 
one mile from the head of Windermere, and except sonthwards, 
in the direction of the lake, encircled by fells varying in height 
from 1,000 to 3,000 feet, all richly bedight with wood and purple 
crag. As a tourist's head-quarters, it disputes pre-eminence with 
Keswick, claiming the advantage of a much more picturesque and 
countrified appearance in itself, and giving to its visitors a decid- 
edly more characteristic sample of lake Hfe and scenery. The 
drawback to a prolonged residence at it is undoubtedly the great 
disadvantage at which Windermere appears from the most fre- 
quented routes in its immediate neighbourhood. Instead of the 
mingled grace and grandeur which characterises the lake from 
other points of view, we have a large square pool, a modem 
castle, and a flat-topped fell compassed by a monotonous planta- 
tion of larches. Wordsworth might well have illustrated his anti- 
pathy to that species of tree by means of this hill of Latter- 
barrow and Mell Fell, near Ulliswater. From Keswick, on the 
contrary, 20 minutes' walk brings us to the best view oi Der- 
wentwater. 

The irregularity of the streets, the rough grey stone of the 
houses, and the innocent rivalry in floral decoration which has 
lately been evinced by all grades of its inhabitants, add greatly to 
the individual charm of Ambleside. The only fear is lest modem 
architecture should assert itself in too pronounced a manner. 
The builders of '* houses made with hands " will do well to recol- 
lect that the Bothay Valley is not Hyde Park. It is a gem, but 
on a bijou scale, and its smallness makes any effort of art, out 
of character or proportion, painfully conspicuous.* Those, who 
can recollect what the old ** Salutation Inn " at Ambleside was, 
will realise the force of these remarks. 

• <' Wealthy porchaaers erect new mansions out of the rains of the ancient 
cottages, whose little endoenres, with all the wild graces that grew out of them, 
disappear. ... It is then much to be wished that a better taste should 
prevaU among the new proprietori^ and, as they cannot be expected to leave 
things to themselves, that skill and knowledge should prevent unnecessary 
deviations from that path of simplicity and beauty along which, without design 
and unconsciously, their humble predeceeaorB have moved."-- Wordsw»rt/L C 
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Ambleside New Church (St. Mary's) has been roundly abused 
by many writers, and it is certainly out of proportion both 
in its own parts, and in respect of the valley in which it 
is placed. The real mistake, howeyer, seems to be that all 
attempts at architectural display and daintiness are out of place 
in the Lake District, where the varied features of natural 
scenery are not only so beautiful in themselves, but also so 
delicately proportioned to one another as to make the loftiest 
efforts at competition by man a comparative failure. Even our 
most beautiful abbeys, in their sweet sylvan recesses, owe their 
charm more to the work of time and nature, than to human 
agency. With reference to the church, it is said that the eminent 
architect who designed it (Sir Gilbert Scott) was among the 
first to discover its incongruity. 

The hotel accommodation of Ambleside is excellent, the 
Queen's, the Salutation, and the White Lion being the principal 
inns. Lodging-houses also abound in the town and neighbour- 
hood. There are three or four coaches a day to Keswick, 
passing through from Windermere station and Waterhead. 
Omnibuses to the steamboats at Waterhead (| mile), and to 
Grasmere (A miles) ; and public conveyances every morning to 
Fattezdale (UUswater) and Coniston, returning the same evening. 

The convergence of the Windermere and Keswick high road 
with the Langdale road from the Brathay Valley, and the 
Patterdale road over the Kirkstone Pass, renders Ambleside a 
very convenient place for carriage excursions, while pedestrians 
will find the greater part of the southern division of the district 
within a day's march there and back. Coniston, the Langdales, 
Bydal, Grasmere, Easedale Tarn, UUswater, and Troutbeok ; the 
Old Man, Wetherlam, Bowfell, the Langdale Pikes, Fairfield, and 
High Street, all come under this category. 

The most attractive walks are as follows : — 

1. Stock aui Toree (^ mile).— This waterfall has lately been 
a source of much trouble to the townspeople. It had been from 
time immemorial free to the public. A few years ago, however, 
a Mr. Mackereth bought and set a fence roimd a portion of the 
wood between it and the town, and established an " entrance fee " 
of 3d. An appeal to the law having been made without any 
practical result, the inhabitants have now, with laudable pubUc 
spirit, bought back the ground, and are making every effort to 
collect such a sum of money as wlU enable them to discontinue 
the charge for admission. 

The route out of the town Ib in front and through the yard of 
the Salutation Hotel, beyond which there can be no mistake. The 
water comes down in two channels, separated by an intervening 
rock, and each broken by a cross ledge. The entire fall is 70 feet. 

a. Bydal TaXU (3 miles).— Take the high road to Keswick, 
to Bydcd viUage (1^ miles) and there turn up the steep hill to the 
right. The falls are situated in the park, and a guide must be 
ti&en from a cottage on the left, immediately after leaving the 
high road. The lower fall is shown from a summer-house. Like 
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Stook Gill, it is broken yertically into two parts by a projecting 
rook. There is rich foliage around, and a picturesque bridge 
above. 

The higher fall is half a mile up the glen. Art has not favoured 
it with a frame and a bridge a la its lower and smaller sister, but 
looked at as a work of Nature, it is, perhaps, the finer of the two. 

Sydal BConnt, the home of Wordsworth from 1817 to 1850, is 
a house which retires from the road above the church, and is ahnost 
hidden by a mass of foliage. There is a beautiful, but a somewhat 
circumscribed view from the grounds, over the richly timbered 
Bothay valley. Bydal water and part of Windermere— not the 
most beautiful, — are also visible. 

The road continues to cUmb beyond Rydal Mount into the deep vaUey of 
Rydale itself, headed by the screes and flanked by the two southern spurs of 
Fairfield. The ascent of Nab Scar and the whole Fairfield range ia best com- 
menced at a farm-house about two minutes' walk above Bydal Mount, on the left. 

3. Tbe &otbay Valley. To Pelter Bridge^ If m. Ambleside, 
3 m. This is a pleasant after-dinner stroll, and will give the 
tourist a much deeper insight into the beauties of the Bothay 
Valley than he would obtain by simply taking the high road from 
Ajnbleside to Grasmere, which, by tiie way, is often very dusty in 
dry weather, and very sticky in wet. 

The Bothay valley is remarkable for its verdant pastures and 
the size and abundance of its timber, the two features together 
giving it the appearance of a nobleman's park, set in a framework 
of mountains. 

Quit Ambleside by the archway on the south side of the Queen's 
Hotel. Leave the new church on the left, and traverse the 
meadows by a public footpath which crosses the Bothay at Miller 
Bridge. Here turn to the right and keep along the carriage road 
skirting the eastern slopes of Loughrigg to Pelter Bridge, on the 
other side of which the main road from Ambleside is entered. Fox 
How, the somewhat obtrusive residence of the late Dr. Arnold, is 
passed on the way. 

The walk may be extended in various ways : first, by visiting Bydal Falls 
(p. 24) ; secondly, by continuing on the cart-track ^ong the west side of the 
Bothay, instead of crossing that stream at Pelter Bridge, This road skirts the 
south side of Bydal Water to Loughrigg Terrace and Red Bank, which wiU be 
found fully described in the Langdale Bound (p. 31). From Bed Bank the circuit 
of Qrasmere Lake may be made, and Ambleside again reached by the main road, 
the entire round being one of from 9 to 10 miles ; or by turning sharp to the left 
from Bed Bank, where the track joins the carriage road from Grasmere to Skelwith 
Bridge, the tourist may again reach his starting point by Loughrigg Tarn and 
the Brathay vaU^y, after a beautiful walk of 8 miles, during which he will have 
gone the entire round of Loughrigg Fell. We reconmiend the latter route. 

4. Koufflurlnr 1*611. Highest point 1,101 ft. ; Time, am/thing 
from 2 tvrs. to a da/y. Loughrigg Fell occupies almost the entire 
spatfe between Windermere, Bydal Water and Grasmere. West- 
wards it descends steeply to the lower undulating slopes of the 
Langdald valley. It commands an uninterrupted view southwards, 
and, in other directions, a grand amphitheatrical display of 
mountains. There is no single view from it equal to that from 
Wansfell, but its many peaks and the wide area over which they 
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extend, render a mnoh greater variety of prospeet obtainable than 
from the latter height. The best way np is, perhaps, to cross 
Miller Bridge (p. 25), and thence (1) to pass Longhrigg Brow 
and a farm called Brow Head ; or, (2) proceeding along the Bydal 
Boad, to dimb from a point just short of the sharp bend of the 
Bothay at Fox Gill, avoiding tiie wood on both sides. The two 
highest peaks are upwards of a mile from this bend, in a westerly 
direction, about 200 yards from one another, and both marked by 
a cairn. They command views of the upper end of Grasmere 
Lake, and the more easterly one looks down on Bydal. The 
circular depression beyond Grasmere is Punmail Baise, the highest 
point on the road from Windermere to Keswick, and the hill 
which fills it up, part of Skiddaw. The fell to the right of the 
** Baise " is Seat Sandal, immediately above which appears the 
sharply toothed ridge of Helvellyn. Westward the familiar range 
reaching from Coniston Old Man to the Langdale Pikes appears, 
the principal dip being the Wrynose gap between Carrs and Pike 
O'Blisco. Loughrigg Tarn and Elterwater lie close beneath, to 
the south-west, and Esthwaite water, with its woody shores, is seen 
almost due south, to the right of Windermere, whi(di is visible from 
Low Wood to Belle Isle. If the weather be clear, the flat top of the 
Yorkshire fell, Ingleborough, is visible just over the Low Wood Hotel. 
Eastward we have the higher part of Ambleside, backed by Wansfell, 
and beyond the latter to the left, HI Bell and Froswick, part of the 
High street range. Nab Scar, Fairfield, Bydal Head and Bed Screes, 
are already well known objects to the sojourner at Ambleside. 

A steepish, but easy descent may be made on to Loughrigg 
Terrace and Red Bank (for Qrasmere), The best general direction 
is to keep as nearly as possible in a line with the west shore of 
Grasmere Lake. This course will lead to a little footpath, which 
drops into Loughrigg Terrace at its western extremity. Thence, 
by passing through a gate marked ** private," and following the 
drive which runs parallel to the lake, the village of Grasmere may 
be reached in less than hidf an hour. 

The best way back to Ambleside is over the southern end of the 
fell, where are two peaks commanding fine views of Windermere. 
From a point just below the more southern of these two peaks a 
zigzag path descends to Clappersgate, 1 mile from Ambleside. 

We conclude this description with the remark that those who 
wish to benefit their lungs and delight their eyes at the same time, 
without undergoing mudb physical exertion, cannot do better than 
spend a whole day on Loughrigg. Its stature is diminutive, but 
it is more of a mountain than many heights that boast of 4 times 
its elevation. 

8. 'VTanafell Pike and Trontbeok. Ambleside to top of 
Womsfell I h/r; 7}routbeck {Mortal Man Inn) lj?w«; Low Wood 
2J hrs ; Ambleside 3 hrs. Distance of the carriage road part of 
this wdlhy from Troutbeck to Amibleside, 4 J m. 

This is a lovely ramble, especially to be recommended to those 
who wish for typical views from easily accessible heights. It has 
been the fashion of guide books hitherto to treat Wansfell as an 
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excnrsioii in itself, the tourist presumably retoming almost direct 
to Ambleside by one of the ordinary routes which he had the choice 
of in ascending. The charm of variety, however, at the expense 
of very slight extra toil, is obtained by combining with Wansfell a 
visit to the quaint straggling village and green pastoral valley of 
Troutbeck. The return route from Troutbeck keeps well up the 
south slope of Wansfell, till it drops to Low Wood, and pi^esents 
almost aU the way a splendid panorama of Windermere, its islands 
and mountain background. The tourist, who does not include in 
his programme the direct drive from Windermere village to Patter- 
dale, should on no account omit this particular road. 

The ascent of Wansfell from Ambleside may be accomplished 
by various routes, a right of way out of the town being the only 
thing needful to begin it. Two ordinary routes up are from the 
old Windermere Boad, which rises to the left from the new one, 
about 200 yards from the centre of the town. The quickest, 
easiest, and most artistic (because it admits of a coup d'cBU) 
ascent, however, is by Stock Gill. Those from the Windermere 
Boad are over lumpy ground, and beset with stone walls to an 
extent which makes it almost impossible to give available direc- 
tions for avoiding them. 

Pass in front and through the yard of the Salutation Hotel as 
in the route to the waterfall, but, instead of diverging to the latter, 
keep straight on till you pass through a gate beyond which is a 
bank with some trees on it. At the end of this bank, just short of 
a runnel, a gate lies back to tiie right, through which enter and 
cross a field to a lane above, coming from the old Winder- 
mere Boad above referred to. Turn to the left up the lane for a 
few yards, till two gates face you. Pass through the right hand 
one, and olimb the fell between two becks which unite just beyond 
it. A green path is traceable for a part of the distance. There is a 
cross wall some way up with a gate in it, and a second wall going 
straight up the fell just beyond. Pass through an opening in the 
latter, and keeping it henceforth on the right, you will reach the 
summit in 10 or 15 minutes. 

Wansfell itself is a long ridge extending N.E. to S.W. for 
upwards of a mile, from 1,500 to 1,600 feet above sea-level, and 
1,400 feet above Ambleside. Its comparatively isolated position, 
and the fact that on the western side, in which direction the chief 
duster of lake mountains lies, there is nothing close at hand of 
equal height, make it a first rate natural observatory. From the 
south-west end of the ridge a grand view of the whole length of 
Windermere with its winding wood-fringed shores, and its finely 
timbered islands presents itself. From no other point of the 
compass does the beautiful bend which so thoroughly indi- 
vidualises the lake, appear to such advantage. 
** I climbed, I saw the lake extend ; 

'Mid lessening hills it lay, 
Till its long silvery gleam had end 

Far in the south away : 
And far it stretched, the gontheni sky, 

O'er landscapes vagoe as dieams : ^^ C^nf\a\c> 
The limit of the north was nigh, ^ 9 ^^^^ by V^OOg IL 

On mountains loud with streams." 
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Mankind is generally maoh more alive to the beauties of Art 
than of Nature. Everybody talks about the curve of the " High " 
at Oxford, and realises the fact that to that peculiar contour it 
owes much of ita fame, but one seldom hears the bsynote of 
Windermere's beauty struck even by those who are sensible of its 
full charm. That long drawn curve of unspeakable grace, which 
has neither the monotony of the circle, like Geneva, nor the rigid- 
ness of the comer, like Lucerne, is very inadequately expressed in 
the term "river lake'* so frequently employed to sum up the 
beauty of Windermere. 

From the lake itself the ^e wanders on to the blue fells beyond, 
separated from it by a belt of rich valley and undulatmg wood. 
To the north and east the view is abruptly dosed by mountains of 
greater height, with most of which the tourist will have become 
famiUar while staying at Ambleside. The circular depression 
ahuoet due north is the Eirkstone Pass, filled in by Place Fell, 
overlooking Ullswater, and the white building at the bottom of it, 
the «* Travellers' Best." The three ridges descending into the 
Bothay valley from Fairfield, Bydal Head, and Bed Screes, appear 
to great advantage. Eastwards and north-eastwards the far side 
of the Troutbeck valley extends, and beyond it the High Street 
range, the southern peak of High Street itself, Thomthwaite Crag, 
being marked l^ a columnar pile of stones, and HI Bell conspicuous 
by its cone-shaped summit. The somewhat similar intervening 
peak is Froswiok. The village of Troutbeok lies to the south-east, 
but is hidden by a ridge of the fell on which we stand, and which 
somewhat mars the view in this direction. Southward the Trout- 
beck valley opens on to Windermere. Little Blelham Tarn is 
conspicuous over the upper reach of the lake, but Latterbarrow, 
the fiat-topped, uninteresting hill with the firs, rising south of the 
tarn, hides Bsthwaite. Hawkshead appears to the right of Latter- 
barrow, and beyond it, a little to the right again, in the far distance, 
the whale-back of Black Oombe brings to an abrupt end the range 
which separates the ]>uddon valley from the Lrish Sea. Then 
comes the weather-beaten Old Man, the southern buttress of that 
range so faTnlliar to the Windermere sojourner, which, with the 
single depression of Wrynose, seems to extend in rugged but un- 
broken line all the way round to the Eirkstone Pass again. Scafell 
Pike is just visible over the right shoulder of BowfeU, aknost due 
west, and Scafell itself beyond the abrupt southern dip of the same 
mountain. Bydal Water and Ghrasmere are both in sight, to the 
light of Loughrigg Fell. 

If it be dedred to return to Ambleside by a different rente, bnt without 
visiting Troutbeck, an easy deaoent may be made by SkelgiU to the Low Wood 
Hotel, 1^ mile from Ambleaide, the gen^nd direction to be followed being a little 
to the left of Wray Castle on the other side of Windermere ; or, on reaching 
Skelgill Farm, a lane will oonduct the tourist back through Skelgill Wood in 
about two miles, the latter route being one of exquisite beauty. 

Li descending to Troutbeck a rough track, called I^anny Lane, 
will be found about a quarter of a xnile east of the summit ridge. 
This drops into the road from Eirkstone to Low Wood, at a point 
a little south of the ** Mortal Man " Inn, from the kitchen of 
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which, hy the way, there is a charming peep down the dale and 
over a portion of Windermere. There are, however, several rough 
lanes leading down from Wansf ell to Troutbeck, on reaching which 
inqniry should be made. The old signboard — which attested the 
excellence of '* Birkett's ale '** by tide ruddy glow which it im- 
parted to the nose of the ** Mortal Man " himself — ^has disappeared. 
Birkett has vanished, and *< Ind and Coope *' reigns in hiis stead. 
For Trontbeck see p. 72. 

Hence the return to Ambleside via Low Wood needs no com- 
ment, the splendid views of Windermere on the way having been 
already remarked. The road branches to the ng^t at a small 
plantation, nearly a mile from the ** Mortal Man." The left fork 
descends the valley on the right-hand side of the beck to Troutbeck 
Bridge, on the Windermere and Ambleside road, 1^ miles from 
Windermere Station. 

Another way back is by the " Travellers' Best," on Eirkstone 
top, 3) miles north of Troutbeck, and thence down to Ambleside, 
3 miles more. Beautiful views of the Upper Troutbeck valley are 
obtained from this route. 

6. Skelgrlll, 2 miles. — No sojourner at Ambleside should omit 
this waJk. It may be either taken alone, or made part of the 
ascent or descent of Wansfell (p. 26). The road may be sloppy, 
but a good pair of *' native " boots will render this drawback quite 
immaterial. 

Follow the Waterhead road for nearly half a mile, and then turn 
to the left at a cluster of houses, crossing the old road immediately 
afterwards. In about 5 minutes, where the road forks, take the 
lower braiich to the right. The upper one leads on to Wansfell. 
la another 7 or 8 minutes cross a beck, avoiding a track up ^e 
left-hand side of it. Hence the road is unmistakeable. It threads 
its way through a wood well up on the side of Wansfell. The 
foliage supplies the place of a frame, through which, from time to 
time, are caught those peerless glimpses of Windermere to which 
we have so often occasion to draw attention. The distinguishing 
features of the SkelgiU prospect are the freshness imparted to it 
by the twin vales of Brathay and Bothay, which lie almost imme- 
diately under the spectator's eye, and the attractive appearance of 
the little inlet of Pullwyke Bay on the other side of the lake. 

The track onward from Skelgill farm enters the road from Low 
Wood to Troutbeck rather more than a mile south of the " Mortal 
Man." 

* The jingle ran as follows :— 

'* O mortal man that liv'st on hread. 
How comes thy nose to be so red V 
Thon silly ass, that look'st so pale, 
It comes of drinking Birkett's ale." 
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7. Soandale (Sweden Brldgre) and iMUsk, or on to 
Patterdale. (Bonte 1. Maps I., IX.) 

High Sweden Bridge, If m ; Low Sweden Bridge j 3^ w ; Amble- 
side, 4 m. Over Scomdale Head (1,700 ft.) to Brother's Waier Imi 
{Ki/rkstone Foot), 21—8 hrs, 

Soandale is the middle glen of the three which sink into the 
Bothay Valley from the north-east. The Bed Screes mountain 
separates it from the Stock Gill Valley, and the Bydal Head 
spur of Fairfield from Bydale. The Sweden Bridge walk is a 
very interesting one, alternating richness and onltivation with 
wildness and sterility with a rapidity uncommon even in this 
region of quick transitions. The tourist who prefers grass and 
moorland to hard high road will also find in this route a pleasant 
substitute for the ordinary Eirkstone Pass road to Patterdale. 

Turn to the left out of the Eirkstone road just before reaching 
the old <diaroh. Avoid a divergence to the left through a gate 
(the way to Low Sweden Bridge) and two likely looking turns to 
the right along wider roads. The track rapidly ascends between 
hedges and walls, and reveals a charming prospect of the Bothay 
valley, with Bydal Water reposing under Nab Scar at its ex- 
tremity. The Langdale Pikes and other western fells already 
familiar to the tourist appear over Loughrigg. The valley 
below narrows into a glen, down which the beck rattles merrily 
along, forming a multitude of little falls. The banks on either 
side are pleasantly wooded almost as far as Sweden JBridge, a 
primitive and picturesque little stone arch. Then come the wild 
fell sides, diversified (?) only by stone walls. It is best to cross 
the bridge, and return on the other side of the stream at once, 
unless the bed of an old tarn in the cul de sac of the mountains 
be considered an object worthy of a few minutes' more exertion. 
In returning, either tiie side of the beck may be kept at the cost of 
a little scrambling, or the ridge climbed until a view into the 
next valley (Bydale) is obtained. In either case recross the stream 
at title lower bridge, close to a farm called Nook End, whence a 
few minutes' walk will take you on to the Eirkstone road again at 
Ambleside. 

Those who cross the ** col " at the head of the dale will notice 
traces of two or three paths forming a sort of continuation of 
the cart-track. The best to follow is the one to the right, nearest 
the Bed Screes, and leaving the two rocky knobs called Little 
Hart Crag on the left. A stiiff stone wall has to be surmounted 
at the top of the pass. Hence a stream will be found descending 
into Patterdale. Following its course, and crossing it by a stone 
slab at the bottom of the glen, you will reach the Eirkstone road 
about hfJf a mile above the Brothers' Water Inn at Eirkstone 
Foot. Hence to the Patterdale Hotel is three miles. (P. 73.) 
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Tlie Xoand of tbe Xiangrdales. (Bonte 2. Map I.) 

Ambleside to B>othay Bridge j J m; Shelwith Bridge (TnTi), 3 m; 
Colwith Force, 4^ m; Smithy Houses (Inns), 51 m; Blea Tarn 
Fa/rm, 8 m; Ihmgeon Gill (Old Hotel) y 9^ m; (New Hotel) ^ lOJ m; 
Chapel StiUj 12 J m; High Close^ 14 m ; Qrasmsre Chwrchf 15\m; 
Arriblesidef 19^ m. 

This is the f ayonrite ciroular route of the sonthem part of the 
Lake District, jnst as the Bnttermere excursion is of the northern. 
It is not equal to the latter in richness and grandeur of separate 
▼iewB, but in variety and rapid change of scene it is unsurpassed. 
People usually lunch at Dungeon Gill, returning to Ambleside in 
time for a late dinner. 

The route admits of numerous variations, some of which we 
shall describe en passant^ but the only one to be specially re- 
commended for its own sake, is the walk from Bed Bank, ^ mile 
beyond High Close, along Loughrigg Terrace and the south side 
of Bydal Water to Pelter Bridge, which crosses the Bothay at 
Bydid Village and places the traveller on the high road a little over 
a mile from Ambleside. 

We leave Ambleside by the road which strikes down to the level 
of the Bothay Valley at the Boyal Oak Inn, and after crossing 
Bothay Bridge skirts the southern slopes of Loughrigg for about 
two miles. The colouring and vegetation along this side of the fell 
are very rich. The village of Clappersgate flowery and picturesque 
in itself, but with rather a cooped up and high-wall-encumbered 
appearance is passed about a mile from Ambleside, and at its 
farther end the road to Goniston branches off to the left across 
the Brathay Bridge. 

A fine detour may be made from here by taking the sonth aide of the Brathay 
as far as Skelwith Bridge. Extra distance, i mile. Cross the Brathay Bridge, 
and where the Goniston road leaves the stream, follow the right-hand road by 
the water-side. It is worth while to pass throngh the little gate on the left, and 
ascend to the churchyard for the sake of the view from it. The bewitching 
little Brathay Valley, backed by the hamlet and bridge of Skelwith, lies imme- 
diately below, and the mountain range from the Old Man to the Langdale Pikes 
forms a striking background. The church tower, plain to the verge of ugliness 
in itself, is a telling feature in the landscape when seen from a distance. Between 
the church and Loughrigg the valley is contracted, and the stream works its 
way through impeding rocks in a succession of pools and rapids. 

Ketumlng to the road, we pursue an up and down course to Skelwith Fold, 
whence another excellent view is obtainable, by going throngh a field-gate on 
the right to a rocky eminence called Spy Hill. This is, porhape, the best view 
of the Brathay Vale. From Skelwith Fold the right-hand road must be taken, 
which will bring us in a little over half a mile to our main route again, a few 
yards short of Skelwith Bridge. The lanes diverging to the left lead to the 
Ambleside and Ck>niston road. 

The main route after leaving Brathay Bridge skirts the north 
bank of the stream making a couple of bends round the slopes of 
Loughrigg, which command excellent views. The Lancashire 
fell, Wetherlam, is monarch of the scene, and his fine crest, 
massive and rounded, without conveying any oppressive sensa* 
tion of heaviness, is a really grand feature. The hamlet of 
Skelwith with its picturesque bridge and bobbin mills terminates 
the level part of the Brathay Valley. ^ t 
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(a) Most tonxJBts will be glad to halt for a few mimiteB here (there is a good 
inn), and if they chance to drop upon SkelwUh Force without having had thdr 
expectations nJsed by reading of it as one of the forces of the district, they will 
not regret the delay. It lies a few hundred yards up-stream, beyond the hamlet, 
and is reached by the lane which strikes off to the right a few ^^ods short of the 
bridge, and paeses a bobbin milL A little path in a wood, through a wicket on 
the left, will place the spectator in a few yards on a rock overlooking the fall. 
After ndn there is a considerable volume of water, but the height is only about 
20 feet, and an artificial channel leading from above the fall to the bobbin mill 
levies a very appreciable contribution from the stream at ordinary times. As is 
the case with most of the waterfalls of the district, it is the tovi ensemble, and 
not the fall itself, or any one particular feature, which forms the charm. Bearing 
this in mind, perhaps the best way to see Skelwith Force is to cross Skelwith 
Bridge, and then go through the first gate to the right, on the Coniston Boad, 
after passing the sign post. The view of the stream from this path, furrowing 
its narrow course between rock and wood, and backed by the noble outline of 
the Langdale Pikes is a very fine setting, and, but for the lack of middle distance, 
would probably be greatly " run upon " by artists. The path cpntinnes to Blter- 
water, and thai turning to the left, rejoins the road at Colwith Bridge. 

(6) By continuing along the lane, past Skelwith Force, and then crossing 
some meadows and a coppice to the right of Elterwater Lake, Elterwater Village 
and G-reat Langdale may be reached. Distance from Skelwith Bridge 1| m. 

EltervxUer Lctke is in itself rather a ragged and iU-defined sheet of water, but 
its immediate environs are singularly rich in happy combinations of wood and 
rock, especially when Wetherlam forms the background. They are best seen 
from the route we are now describing, and require bright sunny weather to be 
appreciated. 

" The white and happy village I 
The slopes of flowery pillage 

For bees, the streams and isles ! 
I think the lake is fairest 
When tempest-rain is rarest. 
And summer is all smiles." 
Our road after crossing Skelwith Bridge turns sharply to the 
right, and climbs for a mile round the north side of Skelwitih Brow, 
being thus far the same as the Oxenfell route to Coniston. As we 
ascend, fresh views open up to the north and north east. Elterwater 
Lake appears below us on the right, and over its western end the 
village of the same name, marlong the commencement of Great 
Langdale. The large modem house well up in the dip north of 
Loughrigg Fell and over the Lake, is High Close, and the round 
shouldered mountain beyond it Helvellyn, easily distinguishable by 
its succession of little pea^, which suggest to the experienced eye 
the precipitous character of the eastern side. The Langdales Pikes 
over the Langdale Valley, and the long straight back of Fairfield 
lying south of Helvellyn will easily be recognised, as well as the 
cone of 111 Bell to the north east on the far side of the Troutbeck 
Valley. The depression in front, to the right of Wetherlam, is the 
Wrynose Pass, traversed by the road to the vales of the Buddon and 
the Esk. Northwards of the pass appear the short level top of Pike 
O'Blisco, the three humps called Crinkle Crags, and the clear out 
peak of Bowf ell, sloping steeply to the south. 

A mile beyond Skelwith Bridge we leave the main road to 
Coniston, and turning sharply to the right, descend a steep pitch 
to Colvnth Bridge. A few yards further the load forks, the right 
hand prong leading to Elterwater Village, and the left, by which 
we shall shortly continue our journey, to Wrynose and Blea Tarn. 
Here we must again halt for a few minutes. At a cottage between 
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the two prongs dwells the ** janitor" of Oolwith Foroe, a waterfall at 
all times worth seeing, and after a good ** downpour ** one of the 
finest in the district. Possessed of the key, we pass through a 
wicket a little way up the Wrynose road, and in a couple of 
minutes or so find ourselves loolang down upon the objeot of our 
search. A steepish path and a ladder lead to the bottom of it. 

Colwith Force consists of several falls, accomplishing in all a 
descent of about 90 feet into a picturesque little glen. The upper 
portion is an irregular cascade, and the lower is broken into two, 
like Stockgill, by a massive abutment of rook. 

The position of the force makes it impossible to get a full view 
of it from the north side, where we now stand, but in ordinary 
weather there is a plank at the bottom of the ladder, by which the 
south side may be gained. After heavy rain, when the fall is in 
all its grandeur, the crossing is impracticable, and it is best to 
make the approach from the south side of Oolwith Bridge. A stone 
stile must be got over, and then a path leads through the copse to 
a rock facing the fall, whence the best view of it is obtained. 
Bock, foliage, and cataract lend their varied attractions, and form 
a most refreshing picture. 

On leaving Oolwith Little Lcmgdale is entered, a valley which is 
separated from Great Langdale by Lingmoor Fell, a longitudinal 
ridge attaining a height of nearly 1,500 feet. Wetherlam stiU 
reigns supreme on the left. In about a mile we pass a hamlet 
oontaining two small inns. The road diverging to the left, in the 
middle of it, leads to Tilberthwaite and Ooniston, and that to the 
right, a little further, to Elterwater. Then comes the muoh.abused 
LitUe Langdale Tom, That it is beautiful in itself few will be 
bold enough to assert, but those who anticipate an exhibition of 
aqueous ugliness will be agreeably disappointed. A short distance 
below it, is a most picturesque little stone bridge over the Brathay, 
called ** Slater's Bridge," and best reached from the road on the 
other side of the stream. ** It consists," says Mr. Gibson, '* of 
one bold, graceful arch, spanning the beck with as much elegance 
as though it were the segment of a rainbow." Half a mile further 
the open fell is gained, and our road ascends to the right just 
before reaching Fell Foot. As we climb, the " Lions " of Langdale 
pop up over &e intervening pass with striking suddenness and 
boldness of contour. In the way of surprises there is, perhaps, 
nothing equal to this in the district, unless it be Honister Orag at 
the moment of gaining the top of Borrowdale Hause. Swiss tra- 
vellers may possibly be reminded of the double-crested Mytben 
above Schwytz, as seen from the Lake of Lucerne on rounding the 
sharp bend into the Bay of Uri. The Langdale Pikes are, to be 
sure, not half the height of those two wondrous limestone crags, 
but for all ttiat, they will, to use a sporting phrase, ** hold their 
own in any company." Where else, it may well be asked, do 
2,500 feet create such an impression on the mind of the beholder ? 

We are now on classic ground. Blea Tarn and the cottage of 
the ** Solitary," lonely as ever, except for the restless foot of the 
passing tourist, appear before us. The tarn is a disappointment. 

Guide, I. ^ 
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Photographs have magnified it, and made it a worthy foreground 
to the twin peaks which rise so majestically behind it. Photo- 
graphs are right, of course, but the human eye fails to grasp fore- 
ground and background simultaneously, when presented to it on 
the large scale of nature, in the same way as it grasps them on the 
small area of a photograph, and therefore does not obtain that ma- 
thematical exactness of perspective which the photograph presents 
to it. This is, generally speaking, fortunate : if the natural eye saw 
with the accuracy of the photographer's lens, some of the grandest 
panoramas in the world would dwindle into insignificance. Anyhow, 
Blea Tarn appears too small to fill its proper place in the landscape. 

The cottage, the " one bare dwelling, one abode, no more," now 
a farmhouse and a *' pop " shoj), is beyond the tarn, and the top of 
the pass, a gateway some 700 feet above sea-level, about half a 
mile further. As we approach it, the mountains which form the 
head of Langdale, come into prominent view, but not till the 
actual summit is reached does the full force of the prospect strike 
us. We then feel that we are looking down into one of those 
recesses which nature has carved out for herself, and which 
the hand of man can only spoil. There is nothing in the district 
except the head of Ennerdale which beats this view for silent and 
solemn grandeur. The one or two farmsteads in the valley scarcely 
diminish the sense of isolation inspired by the scene. Crinkle 
Crags, BowfeU, and the Langdale Pikes, all displaying their fall 
stature to the greatest advantage, form an effectual barrier to the 
west and north, and the cultivated part of the valley is shut out 
by higher ground on the right. The winding track to the left of 
the Langdale Pikes is the Stake Pass into Borrowdale. A steep 
on^, called Bossett Pike, rises between it and a deep gully, up 
which, by no discernible track, hundreds of tourists make their 
way yearly to Soafell Pike and Wasdale Head. 

Hence to the Old Dvmgeon *' Ohyll *' Hotel is a pleasant drop of 
a little over a mile. The pedestrian may cut off comers and 
enjoy the luxury of travelling over soft velvety grass. The hotel 
is seen on the other side of t^e main stream of the valley, and to 
the right of the road, until the *' strath *' is reached. From it to 
Dungeon Gill itself, which is so situated as not to be visible from 
this direction until you are almost in it, is about a quarter of an 
hotu^s walk, chiefly along a wet and grassy lane skirting the steep 
slope of the Langdale Pikes. 

To reach this lane, pass through the gate which appears dose 
to the hotel on the right hand, as you approach it. Cross the field 
diagonally, and then, entering the lane by a little wicket, proceed 
along it until another green path diverges obliquely to the left. 
Ascend by this, and cross the stream at the end of it (which is 
the Dungeon Gill stream) by a stone slab. Work round a little 
rock on the left, and recross the stream by another stone foot- 
bridge. The path climbs steeply for a few yards, and then ends 
at a flight of wooden steps, from the bottom of which the gill and 
force are in full view. A plank higher up conducts the visitor, 
as it were, into the inner chamber of the ravine. ooqIc 
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Dungeon QUI Force is without donbt the most nniqae of all the 
waterfalls in the Lake District, and is by no means dependent 
for its attraction on the volume of the stream which composes it. 
Perhaps it shows to best advantage when it is little more than a 
silver thread. The name is appropriate. Perpendicular cliffs, 
100 feet high, and not more than two or three yards apart, 
enclose the basin into which it makes an unbroken plunge of 70 
feet. Two rooks have wedged themselves into the top of this 
ravine, and form a natural bridge which now and then people 
eross in imitation of Wordsworth's ** shepherd boy," who must 
have been as foolish as he was '* idle." There is a character about 
the whole scene, which will prev^it those who have once visited it 
from ever confusing it in afterthought with any other waterfall.* 

We advise all who are not pressed for time to continne their walk beyond 
Dungeon Gill as far as Stickle Tarrit descending thence by Mill Beck to the 
New Dungeon *• Ghyll " HoteL Two hours is an ample allowance of time for 
this expedition from inn to inn. It may be made in two ways, — first by con- 
tinuing from the force up the left-hand side of the gill, as in the ascent of the 
Langdale Pikes, and crossing the plateau which is reached some way before the 
last part of the cUmb commences ; or, secondly, by recrossing the foot-bridge just 
below the force, and following a green path which works upwards round the 
spur separating Dungeon (J^ill from Mill Beck. The tarn is 1,640 feet above sea 
level, and, though the effect is somewhat spoilt by the artificial dam erected at 
its foot, combines with the precipices of Pavey Ark, than which there are few 
finer in the district, to form a very impressive picture. The descent should be 
by the well-marked track on the eastern side of Mill Beck. 

The tourist who has already lunched at the old hotel will prob- 
ably prefer to descend to the new one, which is about a mile nearer 
Ambleside, especially as by so doing he can refresh his ears with 
the musical cadence of Mill £eck, which descends from Stickle 
Tarn into the Great Langdale Beck by a long succession of charming 
little falls. To do this he must turn to tiie left at the last gate 
which he passed through before reaching the '* force," and make 
his way down across a field to the hotel, which is only about i mile 
distant. 

The return journey is made by Great Langdale, a green and 
well-defined valley, by which the waters gathering on the slopes of 
Bow Fell, Crinkle Crags, Pike o' Blisco and the Langdale Pikes, 
make their way into Elterwater and the Brathay Valley. The 
shape of the valley is that of a modified S, and the feature of it the 
back views of the two peaks which owe their name to it. They 
rise full length from the level " strath,'' and convey to the mind 
as powerful an impression of bold and rugged grandeur as any 

* The following extract from the ".Shieid " is, strange to say, such an exact 
description of Dungeon Gill that we cannot forbear quoting it :— 
" lam primum saxis suspensam hanc aspice rupem : 
IMsjectse procul ut moles, desertaque mentis 
Stat domus, et scopuli ingentem traxere ruinam. 
Hie spelunca fuit, vasto submota recessu, 
Soils inaccesso radiis." 
So much for the gill and its wondrous " bridge of rock." The ** force " itself 
tiie poet has already painted : — 

" Medioque f ragosus 
Dat sonitum saxis et torto vertice torrens." 
To qaote Wordsworth and Coleridge after this is superfluous. 
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mountain in Great Britain. The eanse of this impression is two- 
fold — first, the striking contour of their sky-line ; and secondly, 
their continuons steepness. The **lake** mountains, from **top 
to toe," have a greater mean steepness than any other momitains in 
the Mngdom, except the Ooolins of Skye ; bat even in Lakeland, an 
average slope of 40 degrees continaed vertically for 1,800 feet — as 
it is in the case of the Langdale Pikes — ^is unique. Honister Crag 
and Wastwater Screes are both rather steeper, but in actual height, 
from the point where their steepness begins, they fall short of 
Pike o* Stickle by several hundred feet, nor is their sky>line so 
boldly marked. 

The tourist must recollect that in travelling down Great Lang- 
dale he is seeing it at a disadvantage. 

Only he who is tied for time or a " glutton " at scenery, will 
probably go the whole round by Bed Bank and Grasmere, the re- 
maining portion of which we are about to describe. Our advice, 
however, is — go back straight to Ambleside, and come again and 
do justice to Great Langdale, in combination with Bed Bank and 
Grasmere, another day. The latter are too good for the '* fag end ' 
of a day's excursion. 

Two miles lower down the valley than the New Dungeon 
" Ghyll" Hotel, we reach the hamlet of Chapel Stile, with Lang^ 
dale Church conspicuous in its midst. All about here the primitive 
beauty of the fell sides is marred by a multitude of slate quarries. 
The " Thrang " one, close by on the right hand side, is worth 
looking at. 

At the church the road forks, the left hand branch leading to 
Grasmere, and the right to Elterwater village and Ambleside. 

The latter route mnst be taken by those who wish to return dh^ct to Amble- 
side, a good fiye-mile walk. At Elterwater Village, nearly a mile on the way, 
the road from Grasmere to Little Langdale is crossed. (On it there is a small 
inn, the Britannia, about 100 yards to the right of the crossing, whence the 
field route, starting a few yards short of the bridge over the Langdale Beck, and 
ahready described on p. 3S, may be taken to Skelwith Bridge.) The road then 
•climbs the open fell for a short distance, joining in about a mile another road 
from Grasmere. Thence it passes within a field of the west shore of Longhrigg 
Tarn, a fine and clear sheet of water in a fertile hollow under Loughrigg Fell, 
and then by a steep descent to the left (the right-hand route leads direct to 
Skelwith Bridge) joins the main road, which we have already traversed to-day, 
at a turn about half a mile from Skelwith Bridge, and 2^ m. from Ambleside. 

Taking the left hand, or upper road, we skirt the southern side 
of Silver How, and soon emerge upon an open common, where a 
road from Elterwater village joins us on the right. Hence, by a 
steep, zigzaggy ascent, the top of the depression between Loughrigg 
Fell and Silver How is soon gained. 

The pedestrian may shorten the way to Grasmere by about half a mile by 
taking a track to the left from a short distance beyond the junction of the roads 
from Elterwater village and Chapel Stile. He should, however, by no means do so 
imless he has other opportunities of viewing the prospect from Red Bank, which 
this short cut involves the loss ol The path is easily discernible passing under 
a projecting spur of Silver How. From its highest point a lovely view is obtained 
both before and behind, but that of Grasmere in front is not nearly so complete 
or characteriRtic as the one from Bed Bank. He will descend into the road he 
has left, about half way between High Close and Grasmere Village. 
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On the sammit are a large modem hoase, called High Close, 
a Yezationsly long and high wall, and a seat bearing the inscrip- 
tion ** Best and be thankful." 

The Tiew, looking back from here, is yery grand. The Lanca- 
shire fells rise beyond Elterwater Lake, and, to the right of them, 
onr old friends, Pike o' BHsco, Crinkle Crags, Bowfell, and the 
Langdale Pikes maintain their usual solemn and uncompromising 
attitude, and form a striking contrast to the leafy luxuriance and 
the perennial verdure of the intervening landscape. But fresh 
fields are in store for us. In ten yards all the back view is lost^ 
and we are descending to Grasmere. Our road is joined in a 
couple of hundred yards or so by one from Ambleside and Skel- 
with Bridge, and a few steps further is a gate on the right marked 
". private," and a road apparently leading to a private residence. 
Whether we mean to go through Grasmere village or not, we 
should walk along this drive, which is only theoretically private, 
and leads to no house at all, till, passing through a similar gate 
at its other end, we reach the open fell on the steep northern 
slope of Longhrigg, called Red Bamlc^ and the whole lake, village, 
and valley of Grasmere burst upon our view with magical effect. 
The lake lies nearly 300 feet below us, and the steep, green slope 
descending to it is covered with bracken, whereby the prospect 
is greatly enhanced in the late autumn. To the left the steep 
western shore of the lake is beautifully timbered with a great 
variety of trees, till it sinks down to a level greensward on the 
north. Then, at the far end of the lake, is the village, with its 
little stump of a church tower, than which nothing can be plainer 
in itself, and nothing more picturesque in its relation to the 
surrounding scene. All round it, and beyond, for several miles, 
the valley extends, bristling with villas and farmsteads, and 
remarkable for its verdure, even among the green valleys of 
Westmorland. The high road to Keswick may be seen cUmbing 
its eastern side, as far as the semi-circular '* dip " of DunmaU 
Baise, formed by Seat Sandal on the right hand, and Steel Fell on 
the left. The mountain in the rear, filling up the gap, is the 
eastern spur of Skiddaw, Lonscale Fell. Beyond Seat Sandal, 
and on both sides of it, Helvellyn appears, the depression to 
whose right marks the Grisedale Pass, leading to UUswater. 
Nearer at hand, on the same side, an arm of Fairfield stretches 
southwards to Nab Scar, whence it descends abruptly to Bydal 
Water. The Stream connecting Grasmere with Bydal is seen 
winding its way through a grove of varied foliage to the east, 
but the latter lake is not visible from our present standpoint. 
Turning northwards again, we see Helm Crag, crowned by a rock 
as much like one thing as another, between us and Steel Fell, 
and to the left of it the commencement of the Easedale Valley. 
Loughrigg Fell shuts out all view to the south, except itself, 
and Silver How is the prominent feature to the west. We must 
in faumess add that the one island which Grasmere possesses 
does not from this point add to the beauty of the landscape. If 
l^e Lake Improvement Society wants a **job,'* let it nhmt a 
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few trees on this bare and featureleBs island, and not be dis- 
oonraged by observing that the one planted by Prince Arthur 
some years ago has not so far shown itself worthy of its royal 
origin. 

The shortest way back to Ambleside from here is by the teiraoe route on 
which the tonrist now stands. Bydal Water comes into view towards the other 
end of it, and then a sharp short descent leads to a road skirting its sonthem 
shore. When the other end of the lake is reached, there are two ways of pro- 
ceeding, one by crossing the bridge on the left (Pelter Bridge, p. 35), and joining 
the high road at Bydal village, H miles from Ambleside ; and the other by 
keeping the river on the left, and followiog the road under Fox How as far as 
Miller Bridge, just opposite the town. The latter is much the pleasanter of 
the two. 

To reach Grasmeie, we retrace our steps a few yards, and enter 
another drive, marked *< private," through a gate on the right. 
This drive traverses the wood which rises from the western shore 
of the lake, and brings us into our original road at a lodge about 
a mile and a half from Grasmere village. We may, if so dis- 
posed, ferry across from the first farmhouse (Dale End) on the 
right, beyond the lodge, to the •* Prince of Wales* " hotel, 
whereby 1} miles of walking will be saved ; but if the Kothay 
or Swan Hotel be our bourn, we must continue along the 
road almost to the church, and then turn to the left. ' The first 
regular road to the left leads to the ** Swan '* (about half a mile 
distant), and the second, close to the church, to the "Rothay," 
some 100 yards away. For the four miles from Grasmere to 
Ambleside, see Boute 31. 

Ambleside to Coniston by Bam Oates, and back bj- 
OxenfeU. Boute 3. Maps III., IV. 

Ambleside to Bothay Bridge, irn; Brathay Bridge 1 m ; Ba/m 
Ooutes Inn 3 m ; High Cross j 5 m; Coniston {Water Head Hotel), 
.7m; {Crown Hotel) j 7J w; Top qf Oxenfell, 11 J w; Arnbleside, 
15i m. 

Public conveyances (char-a-bancs or waggonettes) make this 
round daily during the season, leaving Ambleside in comfortable 
time after breakfast, and returning by the table d^hdte hour. 
The journey may also be continued by rail from Coniston to 
Fumess Abbey, whence the return vilt Ulverston and Lake Side, 
and by steamer on Windermere, completes a very pleasant circular 
tour. The tickets for the round are lis. first-class, ^nd 8s. second, 
and may be obtained at any of the principal stations upon it. 
They are available for seven days, but the joianey is easily ac- 
complished in one. 

The outward portion of this route, though presenting beautiful 
distant views, has not that absorbing interest which journeys 
through the heart of the district possess. It is rather an agreeable 
antidote to any who may chance to feel a ** wee bit '* overdosed 
with fine scenery. In short, it gives the mind an '* easy." 

The route as far as Bratluiy Bridge has been described in the 
**Langdale Bound'* (p. 31). After crossing the bridge it pro- 
ceeds, through pleasant woods and meadows, past Brathay HaXl 
on the right, for about !{ miles, and then diverging to the right 
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(the road straiglit on is the main one to Hawkshead), a few 
hundred yards after crossing the beck which flows into Pull Wyke 
Bay, climbs a steep hill to a comfortable little inn, called Bam 
Qates.* Hence a fine prospect is obtained to the north and 
north-east, Helvellyn and Fairfield over Longhrigg, and Red 
Screes over Ambleside, being prominent, as also the High Street 
Range over Wansfell Pike. 

HawkBhead may loe reached in H miles from Bam Qates by taking the cross- 
road opposite the inn, which joins the main road from Ambleside in about a 
mile. 

Hence there is a gradual ascent through a comparatively open 
country, with views of Hawkshead and Esthwaite Water, till a 
height of about 600 feet above sea-level is attained at High Cross, 
Here the road from Hawkshead and the Ferry on Windermere 
converges. 

Notwithstanding the beauty of the direct descent from High Cross to Coniston, 
we advise all who are making the round in one day, and are not a&aid of giving 
their legs a " stretch," to dismount at a point about 1 1 miles past Bam G^ates, 
and a third of a mile short of High Cross, where another road — the second be- 
yond Bam Gates— to Hawkshead diverges, and turning up the opposite lane 
on the right-hand, to walk to Coniston by Tarn How». The reasons for this 
advice and the way of following it are given in the Windermere and Coniston 
route (p. 74). 

At High Cross a descent more or less steep commences, and 
continues for nearly 2 miles. As we make it, lovely peeps at 
Coniston Lake are from time to time obtained, tiiough the woods 
through which the road passes for the greater part of the way 
prevent a continuous view of it. The Old Man asserts himseU 
with immense dignity in front, but the depth and wealth of foliage 
is the striking feature of the scene. Nowhere in the district does 
that variety of sylvan beauty which is so characteristio of the 
shores of its principal lakes impress itself more strongly on the 
traveller. The shore line of Coniston is comparatively tame, nor 
are its encircling hills marked by so much gracefulness of outline 
as those of Windermere, but it is difficult to imagine anything 
much finer than the glorious coronal of wood which surrounds its 
head, and is so nobly supported by the richly tinted crags of Yewdale 
a^d the weather beaten brow of the Old Man. 

The Waterh^ad Hotels the largest at Coniston and the nearest to 
the steamboat pier, is well situated on the border of the lake, 
half a mile before the village is reached. The Crownj at the 
entrance of the village, and nearly opposite the church, is nearer 
the station and the foot of the Old Man. 

Those who are not making Coniston their head-quarters for any time will best 
spend the three or four early afternoon hours allowed by the public conveyances, 
and admitting of eartension in the case of private ones, by either climbing the 
Old Man, or making the tour of the lake in the " Gondola ;" or, if ruins be pre- 
ferred to either climbing or sailing, there Is the rail to Furness Abbey. 

* The origin of this name being lost in obscurity, the local " wags " have 
substituted the title " Drunken Duck," on the strength of a tradition that a 
flock of those animals once took advantage of the accidental bursting of a barrel 
of beer In the cellar to indulge in a regular drinking bout. The neighbourhood 
is said to have been free Irom " quack " doctors for years after. 
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The wlu>]« of the time will be reqnliedfor a comjEortAfaile ascent of the Old 
Man (*«" The Fells"). 

The " Gondola " is conveniently timed for the tonr of the lake, which it ac- 
complishes in abont 1\ hours (p. 19). 

FnrnesB Abbey is reached in abont an hour, and the return may be^made either 
by the same route (p. 6), or by Ulverston and Lake Side (Windermere, p. 4), 
whence Ambleside may be regained in comfortable time for supper (p. 69). 

The retnm route by Oxenfell strikes off to the right jnst after 
oroBsing tiie first bridge (over Yewdale Beck) on the main road 
from the Waterhead Hotel to the village ; or the direct road from 
the village may be taken, the two uniting in about a quarter of a 
mile. Yewdale is entered at once. Its crags rise precipitously 
on the left hand, the screes at their feet being richly fringed with 
wood. 

The pedestrian may cut off a quarter of a mile or so by crossing a stone step 
stile on the right, about a mile from the bridge, and proceeding by apath through 
the meadows to Yewdale Farm, conspicuous by its trimly-cut yews, where the 
main road is rejoined. If he desire to return by Tilberthwaite, he must not cross 
the step-stile, but keep along the road for nearly a mile further, and then turn 
up the steep « pitch '* to the left (p. 81). 

The Oxenfell road bends to the right about 1^ miles from 
Coniston, leaving the opening into Tilberthwaite on the left ; and 
passing Bigh Yewdale JParm, with its mathematically cut yews, 
makes a gradual ascent to the top of the pass, — 500 ft. above sea- 
level. The particular Yew for which the valley is famed, is in a 
field on the left hand, a few hundred yards beyond Yewdale Farm, 
and dose to a little group of cottages. Baven Crag and Holme 
Fell are fine objects on the left, but otherwise the route has no 
special feature of interest until the descent into the BratJuvy Valley 
is commenced, nearly 4 miles from Coniston. Then the fells 
surrounding the heads of the Langdales suddenly break upon the 
vision with telling effect. Wetherkm is to the immediate left of 
us, and very soon we shall recognise the Wrynose depression to 
the north of it. Pike o'Blisco, the mountain with the short flat 
top. Crinkle Crags, three rounded humps, and Bowfell, sloping 
majestically to the south, succeed; then, over the intervening 
height of Lingmoor, which separates Great from Little Langdale, 
the unmistakeable Langdale Pikes are prominent. • In front of usy 
over Elterwater, is the dip between Loughiigg and the Langdale 
range, below which on its further side, but invisible, reposes Gras- 
mere. Further north Helvellyn and Fairfield are seen with the 
Grisedale Pass between them. Bed Screes, somewhat of the same 
shape as Wetherlam, lies north-east, and then, as the road veers to 
the right round the copsy slope of Skelwith Brow, the Brathay 
Valley, often converted into a beautiful lake by heavy rain, is 
revealed in front, backed by Wansfell and the Bigh Street range 
with the pyramidal 111 Bell for its most conspicuous peak. 

Nearly a mile beyond the top of the pass a road branches off at right angles to 
the left, and making another sharp comer after a few yards, descends a steep 
pitch to Ck)lwith Bridge and Waterfall (| mile, p. 33). 

The level of the Brathay Valley is reached at SheUvith Bridge^ 
by crossing which, the traveller re-enters Westmorland. Just 
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before xeaohing it, the peep at the Langdaie Pikee through the 
yista of Skelwith Force on ^e left is very winsome (p. 32). 

Hence to Ambleside the road threads the Brathay Valley 
between Longhrigg and the stream. The back views are veiy 
charming, especially at two points where there are sharp turns 
round the spurs of the fell. The Brathay Valley, however, can 
only be appreciated when it is travelled up, and Ambleside is made 
the starting, instead of the returning point, in which direction it 
forms the first, and by no means the least interesting chapter in 
the story of many a long day's ramble among the best scenery of 
lakeland. It is fully described on page 81. 

Ambleside to Fatterdale (Vllswater). Boute 4. Maps II., IX. 

Anibleside to Kirhstone Pass Inn, 3 m; BrothenviaJter Inn^ 5} m; 
PatterdaXe Hotel, 8^ m ; TJllswater Hotel, 9^ m. 

Coach daily, at about 10 a.m., returning at 4 p.m. Fare, 46. ; 
return, 6s. 

We have chosen to describe this route in exienso from Bownesa 
and Windermere, rather than from Ambleside, for two reasons. 
Firstly, because the valley of Troutbeck and the grand views of 
Windermere obtainable from it, are missed by starting from 
Ambleside, and there is nothing to compensate for the loss. 
Secondly, because we should be sorry to encourage the hiring of 
carriages up such a tremendously steep ascent as the greater 
part of the three miles between Ambleside and the Eirkstone Inn. 
The carriage road from Seatoller in Borrowdale up to Honister 
Hause is bad enough, but there the rise is only about 700 feet, 
whereas here it is nearly 1,300, and is so badly engineered as to 
be rather a succession of jerks than a steep hin in the ordinary 
sense of the word. It is appropriately called the " struggle '* out 
of i^mbleside. 

The road leaves the main highway to Seswiok on the Bydal 
side of the market-place, just beyond Stock Gill Bridge, to whioh, 
however, there is no need to descend, as the street starting from 
the Salutation Hotel joins the route some way up the hill. The 
** struggle " commences almost immediately. The old elvurch ia 
passed on the right, and the rest of the route lies between Bed 
Screes and Wansfell Pike, Stock OiU Beck being some way below 
it on the right all the way. The retrospect consists of the head 
of Windermere, robbed of all its "river'* charm and looking 
like a big pond ; then Wray Castle, little Blelham Tarn, and the 
familiar Old Man, and the other Lancitehire fells. After a while 
comes a comparatively level stretch of road, to be paid for at 
compound interest by the last half-mile or so up to the Traveller*s 
Rest, the '* highest inhabited house in England," which, by the 
way, it is not, as we shall show further on. Here, within a few 
yards of the inn, we join the Windermere and Patterdale route 
(p. 71)) to which the tourist is referred for a description of the 
rest of the journey. If he must start from Ambleside, he 
■hoold make every effort to vary the zetun jonzney by taking 
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the Windezmeore route from Eirkstone as far as Tzontbeok, and 
descending thence to Low Wood (see p. 27), carriage road all the 
way. The extra distance is about four miles. 

Ambleside to XITaadale Head by Bskdale and Strands 
(Vether XITasdale). Boute 5. Maps I., lY., YII., and general. 

Ambleside to FeU Foot {p. 31), 7 m; Three Shire Stones {top of 
Wrynose Pass), 8| m ; Cockley Beck, 11^ m; top o/Hardknott Pass, 
12^ m; Woolpack Inn (EskdaJs), 15 m; Boot (inn), 16 m; KiTig 
qf Prussia Inn, 18^ m; Santon Bridge (inn), 21 m; Strcmda 
(inns), 23^ m; Wasdaile Head Inn, 29^ m. 

Height of passes : Wrynose, 1,270 ft. ; Hardknott, 1,290 ft. 

By adopting this route the tourist will have the opportunity of 
visiting Dalegarth Force (Stanley Gill) — the handsomest waterfall 
in the district — and of seeing its wildest lake, Wastwater, to the 
greatest advantage. 

The carriage road from Fell Foot to the far side of the Hardknott 
Pass is, in its present state, execrable. The Lake District Asso- 
eiation would find it a useful subject for the display of their 
energies, and there can be but Uttle doubt that the raUway com- 
panies and inhabitants generally of Eskdale and its neighbourhood 
would materially benefit by sharing in the work of improvement. 

The inn accommodation on the way is also susceptible of im* 
provement. It is, without exception, on a very small scale. 

The first 7 miles of the route, to within a few hundred yards of 
Fell Foot, have been described in the <* Langdale Bound *' (p. 81). 
FeU Foot is a farm-house, almost surrounded by yews, a few him- 
dred yards beyond the point where the Blea Tarn road strikes up the 
open fell to the right. The Eskdale road swerves to the right past the 
front of the house. Before railways worked their way round Black 
Combe and the Whinlatter fells. Fell Foot possessed considerably 
more importance than at the present time. What is now a route 
trodden only by the shepherd and the tourist, was then an impor- 
tant halting-place on the route from Kendal to Whitehaven. 
Traffickers of all sorts passed and repassed, and the wares they dealt 
in were not always ef that lawful character which would bear a 
close inspection on the part of the exciseman. On one occasion a 
party of traders is reported to have descended the pass closely 
followed by the ''creatures" of that much-loathed functionary. 
They entered the house, and the pursuers, feeling sure of their 
prey, allowed them a few minutes' breathing space. Then they, too, 
entered, and were shown into an upper chamber, where the land- 
lady, sitting with wide-spread skirts on what they knew to be the 
object of &eir search, discoursed glibly to them for the space of 
half an hour. The joke was a good one, but thinking it might be 
earned too far, they, at the expiration of that period, politely inti- 
mated the nature of their business. The landlady arose at once, 
and in so doing, exposed to view a large barrel. A ganger gave it 
a professional thump ; a hollow sound issued from it. Another 
more violent application of force upset it altogether. On exami- 
nation a hole was disoovered bored in the bottom of it, and a 
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correBpondmg one in the floor. The gangers nuhed downstairs, 
but, Idas ! smugglers and liqnor had both Tanishedi and the 
gangers retired, sadder but wiser men, to refleot on the dangers of 
procrastination. 

From Fell Foot to the Three Shwe Stones (where Lanoa8hire« 
Westmorland, and Cumberland meet) is If miles of rough and, 
in places, steep ascent. Wetherlam occupies the entire space to 
the left ; Blake Bigg, overlooking Blea Tarn, and Pike o' Blisco> 
(2,304 feet) to the right. There is a good retrospect over Little 
Langdale Tarn and the Brathay Valley to Wansfell Pike and HI 
Bell, the latter always recognisable by its conical shape. 

About a mile from Fell Foot, where the road tarns to the left, a bridge ia 
crossed. By tracing npwards the beck which flows beneath it, and keeping as 
nearly as posable straight on afterwards, the toniist will in less than an honr 
reach the somewhat isolated sammit of Pike o'Blisco. From it there is a good 
and extensive view to the south-east, embracing the Little Langdale and Brathay 
yaUeys, and parts of Windermere and Esthwaite Water, while to the west 
and north the mgged escarpments of Crinkle Crags, Bowfell, and the Langdale 
Pikes present a most imposing appearance. Six hundred feet below, to the 
westward, lies Red Tarn, a most uninviting sheet of water. A descent may be 
made to Great Langdale and Dungeon G-ill. 

The summit of the Pass, called Wrynose Gap, is a few yards 
beyond the Shire Stones. We are now near the source of the 
Duddon, and descend for the next two miles or more throngh a 
wild, inhospitable yaUey, without any feature of interest except 
the little patch of verdure at Cockley Beck, and the craggy top of 
Hardknott beyond it. The name Wrynose (Wreyness) Bottom is 
not suggestive of cheerfulness, and the scenery does not belie the 
name. 

From Cockley Beck there is a peep of Scafell over the Mosedale 
Valley — a name, by the way, which is of frequent occurrence in 
the lake district, and may generally be accepted as an index to 
dreariness, the only valley possessing it, which is redeemed by 
grandeur, being that from Wasdale Head to Black Sail and the 
Pillar. 

At the farmhouse at Cockley Beck the tourist may refresh 
himself on '* temperance" principles previous to the ascent of 
Hardknott, which is short, but steep in places. The pass is 
nearly 1,300 feet high, but owing to the elevated position of 
Cockley Beck itself, only involves an ascent of about 600 feet. 
It is the watershed between the Duddon and Esk valleys. 

From Cockley Beck, roads down the Duddon valley, on both sides of the 
stream, strike off to the left. They pas» throngh a succession of gates. As they 
descend, the scenery becomes more varied and beautiful. The distances from 
Cockley Beck are : to Seathwaite Church, 4 miles ; " Travellers* Rest " Inn, 
tripha, 7 miles ; Bronghton-in-Fumess, 12 miles. 

As the road ascends Hardknott, the view down the Duddon 
valley expands. From the top of the pass the sea is visible, and 
the prospect of the rich sylvan beauty of Eskdale is most refreshing 
after the treeless wilderness we have been confined to for the last 
hour or so. The Scafell group rises majestically on the right 
hand. About 100 yards to the right of the road and a short 
distance before enclosed ground is again reached, a quadrangular 
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fence of loose stones marks the position of what is repated to be 
the remains of a Boman camp, now called Eardknott C<MiU, 

The Esh is first reached and crossed a little more than a mile 
beyond Hardknott Castle, and soon after we reach the Woolpaek 
Inn, a welcome and comfortable little hostelry, where oftentimes 
the * lost ' on Scafell first find rest for the soles of their feet. On 
the way the gracefully tapering peak of Bowfell, heading the valley 
on the right, may remind the passer by of Snowdon at its best. 

(1) Those who wish to explore the beanties of Upper Eskdale en route should 
take a track to the right, just short of a wood, and about 100 yards before reachinsr 
the gate at the bottom of the Hardknott pass. Thence they may either cross 
the Esk by a foot-bridge at the first farm houBe, Butterilkel, about | mile 
after leaving the road, and proceed by the farm house opposite, | mile, to the 
two falls described in the ascent of Scafell Pike from Eskdale, or they may con- 
tinue along the right-hand bank of the river to the falls on the main stream, 
9 miles further. These falls lie just beyond the junction of the streams descend- 
ing from Scafell and Bowfell respectively. A bridge facilitates the passage 
from one stream to the other. They are as perfect little pictures of wild moun- 
tain torrents as can be imagined. By following the western, or Scafell branch, 
Bsk Hause may be reached in from 1 to li hours, and by the eastern, or Bowfell 
one, the depression south of Bowfell may be crossed at the Three Tarns, and a 
descent made into Great Langdale ; but neither of these trackless wildernesses 
should be traversed except in perfectly clear weather. 

The return is by the farmsteads of Taw House and Bird How to the main 
road, nearly a mile beyond the point at which it was left, and } mile short of 
the Woolpaek Inn. 

(3) Perhaps the best way for the tourist by this route to bring in Dalegarth 
Force (Stanley QUI) is to cross the Esk by the lane which diverges to the left 
a few yards beyond the Woolpaek. By this means he wiU avoid the neoea- 
slty of going and returning by the same road from Boot. 

After crossing the bridge over the river, take the right-hand road, leading up 
to a farm-house. Proceed thence by a track more or less near the stream, which 
passes near the foot of Low Birker Force, a conspicuous but featureless fall, and 
leaves anotfaor farm-house a few yards on the left. It then descends to and 
oroBses the Stanley Gill beck some way below the force, and passes on through 
a couple of gates and across an intervening field on to the road leading from 
Boot to the Duddon YaUey. The entrance to the force is some way up the road 
on the left ; but to get the key you must descend to the right, to the bottom of 
the valley where, just before reaching the bridge, yon will see a notice directing^ 
to a cottage. You may havf the key and a guide, or the key alone, but a guide 
is more to be desired than is generally the case, because even when the grounds 
are entered in which the fall Is situated, the way to it is somewhat difficult to- 
flnd, and the visitor is apt to spend his time in looking for, instead of at it. Th» 
general direction is as follows :— 

Ascend the road for about half a mile from the cottage till you come to a 
padlocked gate on the left, opening into a wood. Pass through this and follow 
the main track, for about five minuted, as far as a small rill, which is a tributaiy 
of the Dalegarth Force beck. The path across this leads up on to the high 
moorland above the fall, and affords some fine peeps down the abyss into which 
it tumbles. Pedestrians proceeding Coniston way may shorten their journey 
by crossing the moorland on to the road. ' 

For the fall itsetC do not cross the rill, but descend by the path which keeps it 
on the right-hand side, till you reach its junction with the main stream, whence 
the track up to the force is unmistakeable. 

The height of the fall is 60 feet, less than that of many other well-known 
forces in the district ; but here a^n, it is neither the height nor the volume of 
water which constitutes the attraction, but the ** setting," and in this respect 
the scene is justly regarded as the finest of its kind in Lakeland. The cliflb on 
sither side are precipitous, the foliage rich and varied, and greatly enhanced 
by the variety of exquisitely fresh and luxuriant ferns which drape the purpdo 
crags from head to foot. 

The return route may be varied by crossing the three bridges which span the 
stream, and then proceeding with it on the right-hand tUi yon reach a gate 
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leading into the field ttaroagh which the main road was entered on the wj from 
the Woolpack (p. 44). After re-entering the road, descend and oroaa the 
bridge over theEsk, and a short distance farther turn to the ri^ht up the main 
road, opposite the school-honse. Then by the first lane to the left yoa will reach 
the Mason's Arms at Boot, half a mile from the school-honse, or by ttiming 
to the left at the school-house yon will be at the King of Proasia Inn in leas 
than 1\ miles. Both are small inns with Umited accommodation. 

(3) Prom the Woolpack the pedestrian may cut off the Boot comer, on his 
way to Wasdale Head vid Bummoor Tarn, by climbing behind the house to a 
peat track leading up to Rel Tarn, a lonely little sheet of water. Leaving this 
on the right, make for the Burnmoor Beck on the left-hand, across which you 
will find a foot bridge in less than 1^ miles from the tarn, and a little distance 
short of Bummoor Tarn. For the rest of the route see the description of it from 
Boot, below. 

A mile beyond the Woolpack is the village of Boot, lying a little 
io the right of the main road, on a beok which descends from 
Scafell and Bummoor Tarn. Here is another little inn, the 
Masons' Arms. Boot, on account of its iron ore, has recently been 
promoted to the honour of a place in " Bradshaw," there being a 
nsefnl little branch line from it to Bavenglass, on the west coast, 
with about 5 trains a day in each direction (p. 8). 

Hence the short pony track by Bummoor Tarn reaches Wasdale Head in 
about 6 miles. Starting from the Masons' Arms, cross the beck and leave the 
station on the left. Climb the hill for a short distance, and then pass through a 
gate on the right into a field track. The cart road is simply a peat track, and 
works away to the left. After this you keep the Bummoor Beck at a distance of 
from 50 to 800 yards on your right the whole way to Burnmoor Tarn, where you 
cross it just where it issues from the lake. On your way you leave a keeper's 
house, some little way on the left, beyond which the path is rather intermittent, 
but a pile or two of stones mark the doubtful places. The route is very dreary 
at first, but as it advances the Pillar range in front breaks the monotony, 
and when the highest point of the jonmey is reached, a little way beyond the 
tarn, and the fells surrounding Wasdale Head, including Great Gable and Kirk- 
fell, come into full view on one side, and Wastwater and the Screes on the other, 
ample atonement is made for the previous dulness. On reaching the Lingmell 
Beck at the foot of the pass it is better to keep to the left, along some rough 
pebbly ground, and cross the main Wasdale stream just above the head of the 
la&e. The direct route is dirty, and involves the passing of one or two streams.* 

Quitting Boot, we follow the main road down the valley, and 
arrive in a couple of miles or more at the King of Prussia Inn, 
close to which the road from the Duddon Valley across Birker 
Moor converges on the left. 

Those who visit Dalegarth Force (Stanley Gill) from Boot, will turn to the 
left opposite the school-house, half a mile from the hamlet. Then, after crossing 
the Esk, turn to the right, to the cottage at which the notice board states that 
the guide and key are to be obtained, and proceed according to the directions 
given in the route from the Woolpack (p. 44). 

We now cross the railway and proceed past a few scattered 
cottages called EsMaie Qreen. The road turns sharply to the left, 
and crosses the low ridge separating Eskdale from Miterdale. 
The high ground to the left between the two valleys is Muncaster 
Fell (757 ft.) The Mite is crossed just before reaching the Bower 
House InUf about 1^ miles beyond the King of Prussia. Then the 
road crosses another small col, on the other side of which is the 
river Irt, flowing out of Wastwater. 

* It has recently been decided, we believe, that there is a pnblic highway 
from Boot to Wasdale Head vid Bummoor Tam. This decision wffl probably 
neoessitate the making of agood carriage road between the two-plaoes. . 
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Across Samion Bridge, which spans the river, is another small 
inn, and the oonTergence of the road from Drigg. To reach Wast- 
water, however, we take the turn to the right just short of the 
hridge. Guide posts are capricious about here, abounding in one 
parii^, and being utterly absent from the next. Nor are they to 
be regarded as indexes to carriage roads. The one here, to wit, 
states the distance to Keswick to be 22 nules. Five of these miles, 
however, are over the Styhead Pass, as wild and rough a bridle 
track as is to be found in Great Britain. 

A steep hill is now ascended, from the top of which almost 
everything connected with Wastwater is visible, except the lake 
itself, which is hidden by an intervening belt of trees. Two miles 
beyond Santon Bridge the road again crosses the river, and the 
village of Strands is reached by '* beating back *' to the left for a 
quarter of a mile. To reach Wasdale Head, however, without 
visiting Strands, turn to the right immediately after crossing the 
bridge, and pass through an old gateway. The road soon enters 
the woods of Wasdale Hall. 

Those, who are not in a hnrry to reach Wasdale Head, should make a little 
ditow on reaching the lane which leads up to the first farm-hoose on the left. 
Opposite this is a gate, and a path leading to a stone bridge. Take this path, 
croes the stream by the bridge, and follow its coarse by a path on the opposite 
side. By so doing yon will reach the actual outlet of the lake, noticing, 
in the bed of a beck, which yon cross en route, the red granitic formation af the 
locality. The view np the lake from here is very fine. The path oontinneB along 
the slope of the Screes, and it is possible to reach Wasdale Head by this ronte ; 
bat its character is one of which, with the ordinary tourist, " a little goes a long 
way." It is worth while, however, to walk along it for a short distance, if only 
to obtain a just appreciation of the deeply riven crags which hang over the 
Screes along which the path passes. In returning, after crossing the stone 
bridge, follow a cart road to the right of the path, skirting the woods of Wasdale 
Hall, and entering the main road close to its drive gate. 

People who anticipate finding nothing but wildness in Wast- 
water will be astonished at the extent and luxuriance of the woods 
which surround its lower end. Not only do aU kinds of native 
British trees elbow one another in every direction, but many of the 
favourite flower-garden shrubs grow with remarkable vigour. 
There is an araucaria, to wit, some 30 ft. high. For all that, there 
can be no doubt that wildness is the pervading feature of Wast- 
water. The woods only form a foreground ; &e middle and far 
distance is the quintescence of wildness, and it is, perhaps, the 
only scene of like character in Great Britain, if we except Loch 
Coruisk, in which wildness is not marred by dreariness. The lake 
itself bursts suddenly into view where the road emerges from the 
wood and descends in a few yards to its margin. Whether its 
surface be unruffled as a pond, as is often the case, or, as we have 
more than once seen it, lashed into storm so violent that the spray, 
flung up from its mid waters, is felt a hundred feet above their 
level, the scene is one of the most impressive imaginable. There 
is a unity of spirit in the whole, and a beauty and grandeur of 
outline in the surrounding fells, which are seldom if ever found in 
combination elsewhere. The Screes, with their perpendicular 
crags towering above them, add greatly to the scene. The variety 

colour for which they are celebrated is best seen in the winter 
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time, when the ntsset tint of the dead bracken contrasts with the 
red streaiks of iron ore, the dark mnber of the crags, and the 
patches of verdnre in their interstices. 

Hence, the road skirts the north-western shore of the hike all 
the way np it. Here and there a few patches of onltiyation 
diversify the general wildness. The most remarkable feature, 
however, is the razor-like edge of Yewbarrow, which becomes more 
and more marked as we advance. At the head of the lake we 
enter Upper Wasdale, a narrow tract of green fields and stone 
walls, in the midst of an amphitheatre of steep and lofty fells. 
Scafell, and its northern spnr, Lingmell, are on the right. Great 
Gable in front, and KirkfeU and Yewbarrow on the left. The effect 
is striking, but oppressive, and one feels at once what an effective 
feature the lake itself has been in the ^'^tout ensemble," Those 
who visit Wastwater only from its upper end, know its wildness 
and gloom, but its beauty is entirely lost to them. 

The WasdaXe Head Inn is a mile beyond the head of the lake. 
Just before reaching it the road forks, the right branch leading 
past the church to &e higher part of the valley, and the left to the 
group of houses, called ** Bow," one of which is the inn. For a 
full description of Wasdale, see the chapter on that subject. 

Ambleside to Keswick, by Oreat or Xiittle Xiaiiffdale, 
and the Stake Pass (1,570 ft.) Boute 6. Maps I., YH., YI. 

Ambleside to Dungeon QUI, New Hotel, 6^ m; Old Hotel, 7} m. (&y 
carriage road throv,gh Qrecut LangdaZe ; hy Little LangdcUe, 2 m. 
eaotra), Ihmgeon Gill to Bosthwaite (Inns), 3 — 3^ hrs. {hridle 
path), Bosthwaite to Kesioick (carriage road), 6^ m. 

Pony and gmde from Dungeon OiU to Bosthwaite, about 15s. 

This route is only to be commended to those who are in a hurry 
to get to Keswick, but wish for a fair insight into the '* arcana " of 
the district on the way. Both the Pass itself and the Langstrath 
valley beyond, though excessively wild, are monotonous, and do 
not present nearly such fine views as the Esk Hause route from 
Dungeon Gill, which will be the subject of our next description. 

Of the two routes to Dungeon Gill, the longer one, by Little 
Langdale (p. 31), comprehends the greatest variety of scenery, 
but with the *< Stake *' to follow, the climb past Blea Tarn will be 
regarded by most as rather too strong a prelmiinary ** relish ; '' we 
shall, therefore, start vid Great Langdale. 

For the first 2^ miles the road is identical with that described in 
the *< Bound of the Langdales *' (p. 31). Then shortly after 
Skelwith Bridge has come into full view, it diverges up a steep hill 
to the right. From the top of this *' pitch " Loughrigg Tarn 
appears on the right — a calm unassuming sheet of water, but one 
wluch adds its own soft charm to many a bright scene of Lakeland. 
Soon after passing it the road forks, the right hand branch leading 
over Bed Bank to Grasmere, and the left dropping down to Elterwater 
village and Oreat LomgdaU. During the descent beautiful views 
are obtained over Elterwater lake, ragged and ill-defined in itself, 
but nobly backed by Wetherlam and others of the Lancashire 
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fells, while in front the Langdale Pikes grow more and more im- 
pressiTe as they are approached. Elterwater village, where there 
IS a small inn (the Britannia) and some gunpowder works, is 
passed a little on the left, and then the road goes by LangdaU 
Church (Chapel Utile), with Thrang slate qnarries close at hand, 
and, winding throngh the green meadows of Great Langdale for 
another couple of miles, reaches the New Dtuigeon QUI Hotel close 
to the foot of MiUheckf a conspicnons stream descending from 
Stickle Tarn. The ravine high up on the right hand, a little short 
of the hotel, is White Gill, in which the nnfortmiate peasants, 
€reorge and Sarah Green, were lost half a centnry ago while 
attempting to return home to Easedale over the fells in a snow- 
storm. (See *' De Qnincey," vol. U,) 

The carriage road ceases at the Old Dwigeon Gill Hotels a mile 
higher np the valley, which, as it is seen during the latter part of 
this drive, is one of the most impressive in the Lake District. The 
sky-lines of the encircling fells^^Crinkle Crags on the left, Bowfell 
in front, and the famous Pikes on the right— -are remarkable for 
their boldness, and their rugged sides shoot down with striking 
precipitancy to a dale-head, where cultivation is sparse and storm 
delights to linger. The landlords of both the hotels, John Bennett 
and George Mackereth are amongst the most experienced of local 
guides. 

For a description of Dv>ngeon QUI itself see p. 34. 

It is the next gill beyond Millbeck, and tourists wishing to visit it 
on this journey should ascend to it from the New, and descend from 
it to the Old Hotel. To reach it from the former strike upwards 
across the meadow between the two gills. 

A short distance higher up than the Old Hotel the valley is cut 
in two by the Band — a long projecting spur of Bowfell. The left 
hand branch, called Oxenddle, leads to some gills well worth ex- 
ploring, at the foot of Crinkle Crags and Bowfell, the principal of 
which are Crinkle Oill and Hell QiU, Our present course, however, 
is up the right hand and larger branch, called Miekleden, The 
pony track starts from the back of the Old Hotel, and after 
following the strath of the valley for a couple of miles, commences 
the ascent of the Stake Pass near a sheepfold. The pass is the 
depression on the right hand, between Stickle Pike and Bossett 
Crag, the comparatively low but precipitous cliff, rising exactly 
vis-d'Vis to the traveller as he ascends the dale. The ravine on 
the left, between Bossett Crag and Bowfell is Bossett Gill, up which 
the track to Esk Hause and Wasddle Head struggles. 

The path ascends in zigzag fashion by the side of a beck, on 
leaving which at the top of the steep part, it bears slightly to the 
right, and in a mile further reaches the side of another beck, 
which descends by a series of falls into Langstrath, the eastern 
arm of Borrowdale. The summit level of the pass is rough and 
spongy. The many-peaked Skiddaw appears in the extreme north, 
and the direction of the Langstrath valley, down which our path 
continues, is almost in a line with it. Proceeding down the slope, 
with the last named beok on our right, we cross it by a little 
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bridge in about half a mile, at the same time entering the main 
valley, whose stream descends £rom Angle Tarn under Bowfell. 
Keeping this stream on the left, we trudge on oyer a terribly rough 
road for a couple more miles, at the end of which the track crosses 
the stream by a foot-bridge, and makes a sharp turn to the left 
round a precipitous crag. Here the roughness of the cart track 
may be avoided by taking a grass path between it and the stream, 
The roek to the right is called Eagle Crag, and forms, as it were, 
one of the door-posts of Langstrath, which is, perhaps, the most 
thoroughly desolate valley in the Lake district. Its western side 
is flanked from end to end by the steep slopes of Glaramara, 
separating it from the main Borrowdale valley. Hitherto we 
have neither passed nor seen human habitation since leaving 
Dungeon Gill, and the hamlet of Stonetkwaitet which is reached 
about a nule beyond the sharp turn of the valley, is a welcome 
sight to eyes that have, perhaps, been for some time craving 
« something that shows of life, though low and mean." The track 
on the other side of the stream is fche Easedale route from 
Grasmere, which joins our present one at Stonethwaite. Then 
leaving the joint church of Stonethwaite and Bosthwaite on the 
left hand, saving, if we like, 100 yards or so by crossing a couple 
of fields, we enter the main Borrowdale Boad about half a mile 
higher up it than Rosthwaite. (Inns : the Soafell and Boyal Oak 
Temperance, both comfortable houses.) The road between 
Rosthwaite and Keswick is described in the Buttermere excursion 
(Boute 22). 

Amblealde to XITasdale Bead, by Bnnreon Oill and 
Bak Bauae, (2,370 ft). Boute 7. Maps I., Til. 

Ambleside to Dungeon Oill (New Hotel) ^ 6^ m ; Old Hotels 7} m ; 

i carriage road). Dungeon QUI to Wasdale Head, 3— 3 J hrss 
bridle path). Powy and guide, cbbovt 15s. 

This is the roughest and grandest of all the Lake District passes 
traversable by ponies. There is no habitation between Dungeon 
Gill and Wasdale Head. Those who wish to break the journey 
may do so very comfortably at either of the Dungeon Gill Hotels. 

The route is the same as that over the Stake Pass (p. 47)» until 
a little short of the point where the latter begins to climb to the 
right, about two miles beyond the Dungeon Gill Old Hotel, and 
near a sheepfold. On the way up the valley a steep rook is seen 
in front, breaking the depression between the Langdale Pikes on 
the right and Bowfell on the left. This is Bossett Crag. The Stake 
Pass ascends by the stream to the right of it, and is clearly 
marked ; the Wasdale route by the stream to the left, and is only 
faintly discemible until the steep part begins, at the foot of Bossett 
GtiU, where it disappears altogether, and is not again traceable 
until half the ascent has been accomplished. This is the shortest 
and best pedestrian route. The bridle path works round the side 
of Bowfell on the left. We need only give details of the former. 
The track is, we understand, likely to be improved. 

Cross the Stake Pass branch of the stream just beyond Ou* 
Guide, I. ° 9^^"^ ^^ GoOgk 
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point at which it joins the Rogaett QiU one, and a little way 
before the sheepfold is reached. Keep the latter branch on your 
left, and ascend gradnally till yon reaich the steep part of the g^, 
where another ronnel frcnn -Bowfell joins it. Tne crags of Bowfell 
look veiy grand in front. At the runnel, and some yards below a 
mountain ash, cross the gill so as to have its stream on your 
light. Then zigzag np the steep green hnmps, till yon reach a 
point where the track becomes distinctly marked, at the bottom 
of the craggy part of the channel of the ravine, which is 
generally dry in this part. A steep climb of about 15 minutes 
straight up the gully, and under a precipitous cliff on the left 
places you on the top of BosseU QUI, about 2,000 feet above sea- 
level. A few yards before the summit is reached, the bridle-pati^ 
converges on the left. Esk Hause, separated by two minor 
depressions, is now seen directly in front. Beyond it, on the 
left, is Great End, the northern buttress of the Scafell group. 
Saddleback appears far away to the right, and the Helvellyn 
range south of it. A few steps farther, and AngU Tarn is seen 
reposing, deep and lonely, under the craggy escarpment of Hanging 
Knott, Sie western spur of Bowfell. The stream flowing out of it 
threads the Langstrath branch of Borrowdale. Cross it about 
SO yards b^ow the tarn, and climb the boggy ground on the other 
side. The track is rather intermittent, owing to the sloppy 
character of the ground, but in clear weather its general coarse is 
easily discerned striking straight ahead. When the atmosphere 
is thick the tourist should never lose sight of it for many seconds 
together, and must be careful not to descend into the Langstrath 
valley, which defiles off to the right again at the second depres- 
sion beyond the top of Bossett Gill. From this depression ten 
minutes* steepish ascent brings you to the pile of stones on the 
Esk Hause ridge. The path passes a few yards to the right of 
these stones, and the actual top of the Hause, whence there is a 
prospect down Eskdale, is a few hundred yards to tiie left of 
them. In foggy weather care must be taken to keep to the track 
here, neither descending into Eskdale on the left, nor following 
Grain Gill, which drops into Borrowdale on the right a little 
farther on. 

In the former direction there is a sot of track, and a succession 
of small stone heaps which mark the ascent of Scafell I^ke. 
Esk Hause itself is the depression between the Bowfell and Scafdl 
groups, both of which rise on the left of our present track. (For 
map of Esk Hause, see Boute 41.) 

From the pile of stones there is a grand view of Great Gable in 
front, with the Pillar in the dip between it and the nearer crags of 
Great End. 

The fells between Grummock and Derwentwater are visible to 
the right of Great Gable, and there is a retrospect of part of 
Windermere between Bowfell and Bossett Crag. Allen Crags 
■hut out the view northwards, but after a few minutes' descent, 
by the side of a streamlet, Derwentwater, Skiddaw, and Saddle- 
back come into sight in that direction. Between us and the lake 
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is the beautiful little pyramid of Castle Crag in Borrowdale. 
The vista thas obtained is one of singular richness and beauty. 

Very shortly the streamlet disappears down a ravine on the 
right, well named Buddy Gill, an arm of Grain Gill, leading 
down to Seathwaite in Borrowdale, whioh may be reached from 
here in about an hour. The Wasdale track goes straight on to 
Sprinkling Tarn, skirting its western side, and crossing the beck 
whioh connects it with Sty Head Tarn. This tarn, too, is appro- 
priately named, the wettest rain-gauge in England, *'' bar one " — ^that 
at Seathwaite— being on its shores. Shortly after leaving the 
tarn we recross the beck, and, traversing some very boggy ground 
to the south of Sty Head Tarn, join the Borrowdale and Wasdale 
trade, a short hour's walk from Wasdale Head. Turning to the 
left and ascending slightly, we soon reach the top of the Styhead 
Fobs, nearly 1,600 feet above sea-level. Hence a steep and very 
stony track obliquely descends the southern slope of Great Gable 
into the green valley of Wasdale. The mountain to the left 
during the descent is Iiingmell, and the deep ravine between it 
and Great End, Piers Gill, perhaps the finest chasm in Lake- 
land. It may be reached by descending to the bottom of the 
valley from near the top of the pass, and cUmbing up by the 
stream on the other side, 

>^ The first houses reached in the valley are Bumtfctootte.* Pass- 
ing between these, we follow the road onward as far as the 
church, whence a field track at right angles brings us to the 
Wasdale Head Inn, or the comer may be cut off by taking a field 
path on the right, about 300 yards beyond Bumthwaite. 

A strip of the upper end of Wastwater is seen during the 
descent of the pass, but we must again remind the tourist that 
very little idea can be obtained of the peculiar features of the 
lake except from its lower end. 

« Beoently become a Temperance Inn. 
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From a tourist's point of Tiew Bowness and Windermere village 
form parts of one and the same town. The distance from 'Winder- 
mere Station to the centre of Bowness is a long mile and a half, 
to be sure, bat what with private villas and lodging-houses, the 
two places are rapidly becoming so closely connected, that it will 
soon be difficult for any one but the parish authorities to tell wheie 
one ends and the other begins. Nor is there any material difiter- 
ence in the travelling facilities afforded by them, a Bizpenny 
omnibus drive representing the balance of advantage possessed by 
either for the different routes of which they constitute the starting- 
points, and the scale turning sometimes one way and sometimes 
the other. Bowness is better placed for the lake itself, and for 
tours across it to Esthwaite and Coniston, while the distance from 
Windermere village to Ullswater and Hawes water is about 1^ miles 
less than from Bowness. From Bowness to Ambleside is 6 miles, 
by road the whole way, or by steam yacht to Waterhead, 5 miles, 
and thence by road, f mile. From Windermere village the distance 
is 6 miles, by road only. 

Omnibuses at Bowness meet all the trains at Windermere 
Station, and from Windermere all the steam yachts at Bowness. 

The choice between the two, as head-quarters for smy length of 
time, depends on individual taste. If a high situation and distant 
- as well as near views be desired, it will fall upon Windermere, 
while Bowness will win the day with those who wish for a closer 
communion with the beauties of the lake itself, or have strong 
aquatic leanings. 

The hotels at both places are very good. Bigg's, at Windermere, 
is beautifully situated, commanding the Lancashire fells and the 
lower reach of the lake, while at Bowness the Crown and the Boyal 
and the Old England vie with one another in providing excellent 
fare and accommodation. The Old England is a younger brother 
of the Boyal, and under the same management. It is to be pre- 
ferred to the " first-born '* by reason of its superior position on the 
immediate border of the lake. The Grown is on higher ground, a 
few hundred yards from the water's edge, and commands a beau- 
tiful view. There are several smaller inns both at Windermere 
and Bowness. 

Both Bowness and Windermere have a considerable advantage 
over Ambleside in the opportunities they afford for exploring the 
beauties of the lake. Windermere is also somewhat more con- 
venient for the High Street range of fells and Haweswater, and 
should certainly be taken as either the starting or finishing point 
in the Ullswater excursion, inasmuch as to go and return by the 
shorter route from Ambleside is to miss more than half the 
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beauty ol the journey. For the central, northern, and western 
part of the diBtriot-, however, comprising the Gamberland lakes, 
Grasmere, Helvellyn and the Langdales, Ambleside may be said 
to have the " pull " of the situation to the extent of the 5 miles 
intervening between it and Windermere. 

The village of Windermere is, in respect of the combined advan- 
tages which nature and art have given it, the handsomest in 
England. Though situated on the very skirts of the district, the 
entire prospect commanded by it, — and a very extensive prospect 
it is, — is within the limits of Lakeland proper. Its position on 
the western slope of Orrest Head shuts out all view of the less 
interesting country to the south-east immediately behind it. The 
number of villas which crop up on every side amid groves of almost 
all kinds of towering trees and verdant shrubs, the grey stone 
buildings which form its business part, and its broad, well-kept 
roads and avenues, give it an air of great prosperity. It is between 
400 and 500 ft. above sea level, and about 300 higher than the lake, 
the nearest point of which by road is at Bowness, nearly 2 miles 
away, though it may be reached by a footpath, hereafter described, 
in less than half that distance. The church is about a quarter of 
a mile from the station, on the Ambleside road. It is a neatly- 
designed, ecclesiastical-looking structure, and happily subordinate 
to the natural beauties which crowd around it. It has a very hand- 
some west window. The post-office, where there is a library and a good 
coUection of paintings and photographs of the district, is between 
the station and the church. The station is, perhaps, the most 
incongruous btulding in the place, but, luckily, it is not prominent. 
Bowness — rightly pronounced B6wness by the natives, and 
wrongly Bown6ss by nearly everybody else — is a labyrinth of 
small streets, in which the only thing more difficult than to find 
your way is to lose it. No tourist ever goes twice through the town 
by the same way, or has at any given moment a precise Idea as to 
where he is ; yet he always comes out at the right place in the end. 
The centre point of this confusion is St. Martin's Church, a large 
white, long-roofed, square-towered '* pile,'' certainly not ** raised 
in nice proportion," or a sightly object in itself, but venerable and 
interesting from association and the dark shadows cast round it by 
the grove of dark yews in the churchyard. Bishop Watson, ere- 
while Bishop of Llandaff, lies buried therein, near the east window 
of the church, which, by the way, contains some very fine painted 
glass, said to be from Fumess Abbey. The interior was restored 
in 1870 in a manner which is, perhaps, rather effective than in 
strict accordance with the canons of high art. 
There is a good model of the Lake District at Bowness. 
Coaches run several times a day from Windermere Station to 
Ambleside (2s.), Grasmere, and Keswick; also (daily) from 
Bowness and Windermere to UUswater and back ( single fare, 4s. ; 
return, Gs.), and from Bowness, over the ferry, and vid Hawkshead 
to Coniston and back (single fare, 4s. ; return, 6s.) 

Tbe ireiffliboiirliood of Bowness and vrindermere 
▼Ulare. Map IIL — ^The best standpoints for views of the lake 
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of " WiDftnder " and its snrroTindiiigs are Orrest Head and Miller 
Brow, dose to Windermere village ; Biscay How and Brant Fell» 
overlooking Bowness. The highest of these, and the one com- 
manding the most eztensiye prospect, is Orrest Head, the western 
slope of which is occupied hy the woods and villas of EUeray, 
descending from almost the highest point to the Windermere and 
Ambleside road. We shall desoiibe the panorama from this point 
in extenso, and in visiting the three other spots above named, 
afterwards, merely draw attention to the variations and peculiar 
characteristics of the view from each. 

From Bigg's Hotel, whence so many obtain their first glimpse into Lakeland, 
there is also an excellent view. Westward the richly wooded hills, sloping 
steeply down to the opposite shoxe of the lake, axe GlatCe Heights. Beyond them 
the Lancashire fells display their bold yet graoeful outline, the pealmd snmmit of 
the Old Han on the left contrasting finely with the round swe^ of Wetherlam 
to the right. The sharp angular peak over and beyond the ridge of the latter, 
and apparently bringing the Old Man range to a sadden termination, goes by 
the name of Cans. The only part of the lake visible is the lower reach, extend- 
ing from the ferry— whose old sycamore-shaded inn is now a thing of the past — 
to Lake Side. Above the latter is a wooded pyramidal hill, topped by a kind of 
observatory, called " The Tower,*' and the highest of the fells, sinking to the 
eastern margin of the lake, is Gnmmer's How. There is nothing big or grand 
about this far-receding vista, nor, on the other hand, anything common place. 
The long reach of water, saved from monotony by the headlands and islets with 
which it is interspersed, and the gracefully sloping hills, with their rich 
drapery of wood on either side, form a picture which, to an imaginative mind, 
may well suggest a strip oat of fairyland. 

Orreat Bead. BeigU, 783 ft. above the lake; about ZOO ft. 
aibove the railway station ; 15^-80 minutes walk from Bigg^s Hotel. 

We mast, oddly enough, conunence our description of the 
ascent of Orrest Head by stating that there is none, by which we 
mean that there is no authorised right of way from Windermere 
village to the open ground which forms the summit of the fell. 
We can only, therefore, point out the route as it used to be, 
leaving it to the tourist's discretion to test the accuracy of our 
description. In so doing he will meet with no more formidable 
obstacles than a stone wall or two and a trespass board. 

Those who do not care to encounter difficulties may obtain the moat beaatifol 
part of the summit view, from a mcnre attractive stand-pointy by taking the 
winding path, which we shall describe a htUe further on, through the EUeray 
Woods. The only part of the panorama lost from this point is the eastward 
prospect which is hidden by the higher and open part of Orrest Head. The view 
In this direction is outside the lake district, and comparatively uninteresting. 

About 150 yards on the Kendal side of Bigg's Hotel, a lane 
ascends to the left, passing the farmhouse of Orrest Head on its 
right. About 300 yards up this lane a gate on the left opens on 
to a path which ascends to the far comer of a field, whence, 
crossing a few yards of rough wood, principally undergrowth, it 
leads over a wall on to the highest part of the fell. 

The summit may also be gained by traversing the EUeray 
Qrounds, as described on p. 58, and after crossing the stone- 
step stile, where the public path over the moorland to Troutbedc 
emerges on to the open fell, dimbing by the side of the wall on 
the right. Between this and the top there is a stone wall or two 
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This is, in any ease, the best descending route. For the ascent 
the previously described one has the advantage of a coup. The 
moment the ridge is gained half of the Lake district bursts upon 
the eye with the suddenness of a transformation scene, and the 
effect is dazzling. What delight then to saunter down through 
the pleasant woods of Elleray, realising in detail the beauties of 
that wonderful landscape, as each turn of the path brings us face 
to face with some particular part of it ! 

From the summit almost tiie entire expanse of Winandermere 
is visible. Let us not be accused of affectation in giving the lake 
its full name from this spot. Who thus beholding it can help 
' regretting that a title so singularly expressive and happy in its 
application, has been suffered to die out ? Surdiy, here in Lake- 
land there was no pressing need to adopt the economic principles 
which guide the street nomenclature of a City omnibus conductor. 
Wherein lies the affinity between *' Gh'ing Chross ** and Winander- 
mere ? But let it pass. 

Many, in gazing on this scene, vnll call to mind Scott's well- 
known description of Loch Katrine, where that beautiful lake — 
" In all hex lotigth far winding lay. 

With promontory, creek and bay, 

And islands that, empurpled bright, 

Floated amid the livelier light. 

And mountains that, Uke giants, stand 

To sentinel enchanted land." 

Those who know both will, we fancy, agree with us that the 
lines are a more " lifelike " portraiture of the English mere tlum 
of the Scotch loch. 

The mountain amphitheatre extends from the Old Man in the 
west, northwards and then eastwards, to the far Yorkshire fells in 
the south-east. Behind the Old Man, to the left, are Dow Crags 
and Walna Soar, and still further in the same direction a strip of 
Black Combe appears over the Claif e Heights, whose wooded slopes 
sink steeply down to the margin of the lake. The massive 
rounded fell, to the right of the Old Man, and rather more prominent, 
is Wetherlain, behind whose southern ridge is a sharp angular 
peak called *<Carrs," forming the northern spur of the former 
mountain. All these are in Lancashire, but to the north of 
Wetherlam, where a slight depression marks the position of the 
Wrynose Pass into the Upper Duddon valley, Westmorluid and 
Cumberland begin, the boundary of the counties being pretty 
nearly the skyline of the fells. The first summit north of 
Wrynose Gap is Cold Pike, and to the right of it, a little in 
advance of the direct chain. Pike o'Blisco is prominent. Both 
tiiese fells are characterised by short flat tops and sloping shoulders. 
Then come the correctly, if not euphoniously, named Crinkle 
Crags, three distinct humps, diminishing in size from left to 
right. The fells of Lakeland are remarkable for the incongruity 
and inappositeness of their names. Glaramara, to wit, faces Base 
Brown (should it not be Baysbrown P) ; and the tourist standing 
in the midst of Newlands finds the prospect barred at one end by 
Blracathara, and at the other by Bobinson. 
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Northwards of Crinkle Orags is a sharp depressiim, the right 
slope of which rises steeply to the peak of Bowfell, one of the 
finest motintains in the district, and a landmark from the whole 
north-eastern shore of Windermere. The mountain rising b^ond 
she dip is Soafell Pike, the comparative remoteness of which 
prevents its asserting its pre-eminence among the neighboaring 
fells. Then, what appears to be the northern buttress of Bowfeli 
is in reality Great End, a mountain, forming the northern shoulder 
of the Soafell group. Close underneath Great End, in a dip of a 
few hundred feet, are Esk Hause and Allen Crags, the former 
the great watershed of the district, whence flow the Esk and the 
Derwent, and within a short distance of which the waters of 
Wasdale have their source. The mountain rising beyond Allen 
Crags is Great Gable, overlooking Wasdale. 

The line of fells now draws nearer, and the eye rests upon two 

peaks, which together, probably, constitute the finest mountain of its 

size, not only in Lakeland, but in the whole kingdom. These are 

the Langdale Pikes. They have been likened to a lion couchant : — 

" And peacefal o'er the Langdale Pass 

Are ooaoh'd the lions still." 

The resemblance is not so fanciful as is generally the case when 
inanimate is likened to animate nature, but no such comparison 
is needed to impress the beholder with a just appreciation of 
these bold and rocky summits. They are both under 2,500 feet 
high, and when looked at from the neighbouring fells dwindle into 
two inferior ** tumps ;" but, whatever their actual likeness may be, 
they are decidedly the "lions " of the famous mountain screen of 
Windermere, from whatever point on that lake they are seen. 

The valley leading up to the Pikes is Great Langdale. To the 
right is a precipitous rook called Pavey Ark, and then a long almost 
level ridge, broken only by one little excrescence, with the strange 
appellation of Sergeant Man, extends as far as Dunmail Baise, the 
«« dip " over which passes the Windermere and Eeswick-road, almost 
norih. of our present point of observation. This long ridge is the one 
»« crime " of the head of Windermere view, but it is atoned for by 
a '* thousand virtues,*' not the least of which is the beautiful little 
Loughrigg Fell, rising in front of the ridge at the head of the lake. 
It separates the Brathay valley leading up to Great Langdale from 
that of the Bothay, whose course may be traced in the direction 
of Dunmail Baise, though its ** strath " is invisible. Li the midst 
of it rises Helm Crag, overlooking Grasmere, and eastwards the 
fells again rise steeply to Nab Scar and the Fairfield group, 
behind which, and unseen, is Helveliyn. The lower and nearer 
ridge of Wansfell Pike all but hides Fairfield itself, only a strip of 
its highest part being visible. The fell, sinking boldly to the east, 
to the right of Fairfield, is Bed Screes, between which and the next 
high part of the range is the Eirkstone Pass, on the way to 
tJllswater. The green valley and long straggling village of 
Troutbeck lie between us and Wansfell, and then come the steep, 
smooth slopes of High Street, at the head of the valley, Froewick 
and 111 Bdl, the two last-named recognisable b^ the pyramidal 
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form of their summits. Behind them lie Eentmere and the track 
to Haweswater, with Barter Fell still more to the right. Then 
obmes a wide stretch of high groand diversified with but few peaks, 
reiiriug further and further, till the flat square summit of Ingle- 
borough is seen far away in the south-west. Southward are parts 
of Morecambe Bay, whence the Farness Fells extend to the 
Ooniston Old Man, with whom we began our description. 

In descending, keep near the wall which forms the boundary of 
the EUeray woods, and goes in the direction of Wetherlam, tiU 
you strike the public path leading out of them. Here cross the 
stone step-stile, and take any of the paths which lead downwards 
to the village and hotel, keeping well to the left if you wish to 
reach the latter. Lovely peeps are obtained at various points, 
greatly enhanced by the rich growth of shrubs and trees in the 
close foreground. 

Biscay Bow. — 300 feet above the lake. From BownesSt 
10 min ; from Windermere^ 30 min. The view from Biscay 
How is neither so varied nor so extensive as those from Orrest 
Head and Brant Fell, nor so grand as that from Miller Brow. It 
comprises, however, a very fine near view of the upper reach of 
the lake, and as much of the mountain cordon visible from Orrast 
Head as extends from Crinkle Crags to 111 Bell. 

Starting from Bowness, follow the Windermere road as far as 
the first turn beyond the point where the direct Ambleside road 
diverges from it, close to the Royal Hotel and Post Office. Then 
turn to the right, and a few minutes* climb will place you on the 
top. For the names of the fells, &g., consult the Orrest Head 
description. 

BCIUer Brew,— J^row Windermere station, | m; from Bow- 
nessy H m. 

Miller Brow, otherwise called Hammer Bank, is on the direct 
road from Bowness to Ambleside, a few hundred yards short of its 
junction with that from Windermere to Ambleside. From it 
there is, perhaps, the grandest, if not the most extensive, of all 
the views in which the lake of ** Winander" plays the leading part. 
" There is," says Professor Wilson, in his well-known " enco- 
mium," " the widest breadth of water, the richest foreground of 
wood, and the most magnificent background of mountains, not 
only in Westmorland, but, believe us, in the whole world." Of 
course, taken separately, each of these statements is absurd ; but 
he who realises the fact that proportion in the different elements 
which constitute scenery is of as much importance as their 
individual size, may be excused if, under the influence of the 
wonderful harmony which characterises this particular prospect, 
he comes to the conclusion that the professor's words are as true 
in spirit as they are false in letter. The same authority — enthu- 
siast, if you will — says, in writing of another view of Winder- 
mere— the one from Elleray : — " The charm lies in its entirety, 
its unity, which U so perfect — so seemeth it to our eyes — ^that *tis 
in itself a complete world — of which not a line could be altered 
without diBturbing the spirit of beauty which lies recumbent 
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there wherever the earth meets the sky. There is nothing here 
fragmentary." In the last epithet the oharm of Windermere is 
**lut" most happily. It is no single featmre in the view which 
calls ferth eor admiration, bat tixe consciousness that there is 
spread before ns a scene of such wide extent, embracing so many 
elements of the beautiful, from its richest to its wildest phase— 
and all so faultless. If England were an arid desert, with the 
prospect from Miller Brow as its sole oasis, it would hold a place 
for natural beauty among the countries of the world. 

Brant Fell. — 400 feet above the lake ; from Bowness, 
20 — 30 rrUn. This view is to Bowness what Orrest Head is to 
Windermere village, with the important difference that it is made 
as accessible and attractive to the public as Orrest Head is the 
reverse. It belongs to the landlord of the Crown Hotel, who has 
lately facilitated the ascent by laying out pleasant walks to the 
summit. 

The ordinary route from Bowness is by the lane passing between 
the ** Crown" and the Grammar School, whence a divergence to the 
left must be made in about six or seven minutes. 

From the top almost the whole of the lake is visible, and the 
Lancashire Fells (the Old Man and Wetherlam), hidden from 
Biscay How by t^e Claife Heights, reappear. The view is 
altogether of a very high order. For a description of it see 
page 54 (Orrest Head). 

aileray. — No spot in Great Britain — possibly none anywhere 
else — commands prospects of more varied and complete beauty 
than the grounds of Elleray, and the tourist, who omits to stroU 
through tiiem, robs himself of one of the most pleasurable hours 
to be spent in the Lake District. The stroll may be taken either 
as an appetiser for the morning meal, or as a soothing supplement 
to a day of' physical exertion. The generosity of the proprietor, 
Mr. Heywood, in throwing open the greater part of the well kept 
and tastefully planned walks and drives, which wind through the 
grounds in every direction, is in striking contrast to the niggardly 
spirit of whoever is responsible for there being no public way 
over the crowning height of Orrest Head. 

The views obtained during the walk may be briefly described as 
the Orrest Head panorama cut into pieces, for a description of 
which in its entirety see page 54. Instead of the grand panorama 
which almost dazzles the gazer from Orrest Head, we have a 
peep here and a glimpse there, sometimes extending over a wide 
area, and then, thanks to the surrounding foliage, which sets each 
prospect in a frame of native green, contacting into a mere slip 
of the lake, a verdant valley, or, may be, some particular one of the 
great host of mountains which form the limit of the prospect in 
tiie direction of three out of the four points of the compass. 

The grounds are entered by either of the two gates at the foot 
of the northern drive up to Bigg*s Hotel. The best plan is to 
enter by the first of them, and then turning sharp round, to 
ascend by the winding drive which skirts the top of a field, and 
^en enters the wood. Keep well up to the right till you pass a 
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newly built cottage, beyond which the road forks, the regular 
track bearing slightly to the left. It is worth while, however, to 
follow the right and less used branch for a few yards, tiU it winds 
round to the right, and then to return and pursue the beaten 
track as far as its junction with the public path over the moor to 
Troutbeck, at a point where the latter emerges from the Elleray 
estate by a gate and a stone step-stile. By crossing the stile, and 
keeping up the hill to the right by the side of the wall, you will 
soon reach Orrest Head, but the regular Elleray walk zigzags 
down the hill to the left, and gives the tourist the option of either 
returning to Bigg's Hotel, or entering the high road about | mile 
nearer Ambleside. In the former case he will take only one zigzag 
to the right, in the latter, two, and then, crossing the public path 
from Windermere village to the Patterdale road, descend into the 
Ambleside road by what appears to be a private drive. 

Boatlnff ttom Bowneaa and Miller Oround (WtnAer- 
mere). — There is a good and abundant supply of boats in Bowness 
Bay, close to the steamboat pier, while visitors staying at Winder- 
mere village have only to descend about three-quarters of a mile 
to Miller ground landing, where they will find a smaller but 
equally comfortable assortment. The path thither leaves the 
Ambleside road at a sharp turn to the right just beyond the 
church. At the comer so formed, two public paths and a private 
road to the Abbey diverge. The route to the lake is the second of 
the pubho paths, and continues pretty much in a straight line 
with the main road from the station. Traversing Bayrigg Wood, 
it crosses the Bowness and Ambleside road, and in 800 yards 
more reaches the lake. There is a fair bathing-place at some 
distance to the right, but the gradual slope of tiie shore about 
here renders a haphazard " dip " rather disappointing. 

There is an excellent low view point a little above Miller Ground 
to the left of the path we have just described. It is called Queen 
Adelaide's Hill, and is marked by a flagstaff. Less ambitious 
than the more exalted and extensive prospects, obtained from the 
other heights we have guided the tourist to, it has a charm of its 
own, and shows up the wooded and winding character of the 
shores of the lake better than any of them. 

Tour of 'Windermere Xiake ttom Bowness. Map m. 
and the general one. 
Bowness to the Ferry ^ 1 m; Lake Side^ 6 m; Newhy Bridge (road), 

7 m. 
Bowness to Low TTood, 4 m; WaterJiead, 5 m; Ambleside (rood), 

6| m. 

Fares, for the entire tour of the lake, starting from any point, 
3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. Intermediate distances in proportion. No 
pier dues. 

There are good hotels at all the landing stages. 

1. Bowness to Xiake side. — In passing through the straits 
between Belle Isle and the southern horn of Bowness Bay a fine 
glimpse is obtained of the northern reach of the lake. Imme- 
diately behind it rises Loughrigg Fell, east of which is the Bothay 
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▼allflj,' bftoked hy the Fairfield group of monntams. The richly 
woodeid) park-like Belle Isle displays a beauty whioh even the 
inoongruous building erected upon it cannot altogether mar. 
The scene on approaching the Ferry is very charming. For a 
description of it, see page 62. The small island, close at hand, 
is Grow Holme. Quitting the Ferry, the steamer goes south 
to Lake Side, without making any more stoppages. Ramps- 
holme Island is passed on the left. The narrow promontory a 
little farther on, with a kind of observatory, called Storr^s Tem^le^ 
at the end of it, is Storr's Point, and the Hall is seen behind it. 
Here met, some half century ago, Wordsworth, Southey, Scott, 
Oanning, and Professor Wilson, to witness the regatta which was 
held in honour of the great Scottish poet. Then, on the right, 
the stream flowing from Esthwaite joins the lake, and beyond it 
is a promontory called Bawlinson Nab, and ano^er island. Grass 
Holme, From about here a glimpse of the Old Man is obtained 
over the fells to the west. Hence to the foot of the lake tho 
Boenexy is unique but unpretentious. The shores on both sides 
are clothed with an almost unbroken fringe of wood, and the 
hills slope to them in a succession of outlines graceful and vary- 
ing, but shrinking from any approach to the sensational. The 
highest and steepest of them is Qummer*s How on the left, which 
attains a height of about 1,000 feet, a mile or so before the end 
of the lake is reached. 

The lake maintains its character to the very end. There is, in 
fact, if possible, less marsh and uninteresting ground at its foot 
than at its head. The retrospect from Lake Side is very beautiful 
(see p. 4>), The railway station and hotel are close to the pier. 

(1) The tourist, who visits Lake 8ide from Bowness, should, if possible, allow 
himself two or three hours' grace, before retuming, for the sake of visiting 
Neteby Bridge and the Tower above it, which forms such a oonspicaous feature 
dnrlng the voyage down the lake. The hill on which it stands is Finsthwaite Fell. 

From Lake Side to Newbj Bridge is \ hour's walk. Before the railway was 
opened'the steamers used to thread their way down the stream almost to the 
hotel. The way to the Tower is through a wicket on the right hand side, oon> 
tiguous to and just short of the railway bridge. It is well to get the key of the 
Tower from the joiner's on the oth<^r side of the bridge before commendng the 
Moent, as the view from the foot of it is a good deal obstructed by yew trees and 
undergrowth. Armed with this, recross the river and the railway, and, passing 
through the wicket, proceed for a few yards by the side of the line. Then turn 
up a narrow footpath, much beset with nut bushes and oak copse in places. 
Avoid a sharp turn to the ri^ht a minute or two after entering this footpath, 
»fter whioh yon have no chance of missing the way. The path climbs thzongh 
the little wooded ravine, and then turns, sharp and steep, up to the Tower. The 
ascent from the railway bridge takes from a quarter to half an hour. The view 
comprises the lake itself from its foot to beyond Bowness, and almost the whole 
of that grand amphitheatre of mountain!*, with the individual features of which 
you will have acquainted yourself before leaving Windermere. Southwards the 
woody glen, through which the Levcn conveys the waters of Windermere to the 
sea, is very charming, and there is a wide prospect beyond it over MoTecambe 
Bay. 

In descending, the route may be varied by following the track north-west- 
wards, whioh In a few yards diverges, both branches leading into the rood passing 
Finsthwaite village. Nothing particular, however, is gained by the variation. 

(2) Oummer^s How, 2i miles from Newby Bridge, and 16 minutes' walk to the 
left of the high road from there to Eendal. There is a splendid view np and 
over Windermere from this felL The diatanoe may be grmtly shortened by 
rowing across the lake from Lake Side. Digitized by CjOOQ 
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2. Bowness to IVaterbead (Ambleside). — ^This is tha 
grandest water excursion in the Lake district. The three valleys, 
through which flow the waters which supply Windermere, open up 
Buocessively. As we issue forth from Bowness Bay, the Bothay 
valley with Fairfield and its southern ridges appears, abmost due 
north, at the head of the Lake ; then, separated from it hy Wansiell 
and the Bed Screes, the Troutheck Glen descends throng Galgarth 
Woods on the right. The sharp green ridge of High-s&eet, 
Fro6wick» and 111 Bell, the first marked by a lofty cairn, and the 
last recognisable by its pyramidal contour, form the eastern limit of 
the view. Then to the north-west the opening of the Brathay 
valley, and the low ground near Wray Castle, discloses a grand 
array of *' huge hiU tops," chief amongst which, in bold outline 
and abruptness, are the famous " lions " of Langdale. Lastly, the 
Old Man and Wetherlam bring up their contingents on the 
extreme left, and then the triple-headed <* Winander," with its full 
mountain panoply, is stretched before the gazer's eye in all its 
magnificence. 

As the steamer. approaches Low Wood^ the eastern h^ghtsave 
hidden by the bosky slopes of Wansfell Pike. A monument on 
a little pronomtory to the right marks the spot of one of those 
fatalities which,unhappily,occur on Windermere almost every season. 
Beyond Low Wood, Loughrigg Fell begins to close in the north- 
ward view. The church and hall of Brathay rise out of the 
wood on the west shore of the lake, in which direction, also, little 
Pull Wyke Bay has a very tempting appearance. Aiiother five 
minutes and we are ashore on the Waterhead pier. Omnibuses to 
Ambleside and Grasmere meet every boat. 

The foregoing description will suffice, also, for the return journey 
from Bowness. 

Bewneee to Conleton by tbe Veny, Betbwaite UTatev 
and Hawkebead; retumlufir by Bam Ckitee aad IVater^ 
bead. Route 8. Maps III., lY. 

Bowness to Ferry Nah, 1| m ; Ferry Hotels IJ m ; SoAvksTieadf 6| 
m ; Coniston (Waterhead,), 9 w ; Bam Gates Inrij 13 J m ; Waterhead 
(Windertnere)^ 16 J m ; Bowness (steam yacht), 21 m. 

Coach from Bowness to Coniston, about 10 a.m. ; returning, 
same way, about 4 p.m. Fare : one way, 4s. ; return, 6s. Thiere 
are also return coaches from Coniston to Ambleside, vid Oxenfell 
and Skelwith Bridge, in the afternoon (p. 40). 

This is, perhaps, the best route for those who wish to visit 
Coniston for a few hours only. If the return is made by Oxenfell 
(p. 40), a great variety of the best Westmorland scenery will 
be comprehended in the day's journey. The alternative route by 
Bam Gates affords fine distant views for a great part of the way, 
but they are pretty much the same as those which have been seen 
during the morning's ride, and we have only chosen it in the 

S resent instance because the Oxenfell road has been already 
escribed. Those who contemplate paying a visit to Coniston 
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fEom other "peaiB, aie roeonmiMided to make a speeial journey 
along this ronte as far as Lower Sawrey, and thence to dhTe loond 
Esthwaite Water by Hawkshead, and baek to the Feny Hotel. The 
toor abounds in soft, sylvan beknty of a pleasing type. The entire 
distance, oat and in, from Bowness is about 12 miles. 

On quitting Bowness by the lower road, which skirts the bay, 
the pedestrian cuts off a few hundred yards by taking the field 
path to the right, a little beyond the steamboat pier. This path 
passes behind the rectory, and rejoins the carriage-road a ediiort 
distance from the Ferry Nab, 

Between the Nab and the Ferry Hotel the spirit of Scott*s 
paradox, *' Through the depths of Loch Katrine the steed shall 
career," is almost realised, for the capacious ferry boat, which runs 
to and fro with the frequency of a tram-car, takes over all comers, 
be they men, horses, or carriages. In the severest winter, when 
the rest of the lake is frozen* over, no effort is spared to keep the 
ferry track open* 

The views in crossing are very fine both ways. The long 
Bouthem reach of the lake, with lessening hills and shores, draped 
to the water's edge with a flowing robe of wood, displays no 
startling features of beauty, but it never degenerates, as so many 
lakes do at their lower end, into commonplace. Narthwazds,-over 
the beautifully timbered Belle Isle, with its unhapply prominent 
" tea-caddy " building, appear Fairfield, Bydal Head, the Bed 
Screes, and the High-street range, the green vaUey to the left of 
the hitter being Troutbeck. 

Nothing can be lovelier in its way than the approach to the 
little bay-indented promontory on which the Ferry Hotel stands. 
Ghange the fresh into salt water, and it will compare, without 
disadvantage, with the very best of those exquisite littie wood- 
girt inlets which lend such a charm to Devonshire scenery, while 
the islets and the mainland in front, fringed here by a shining 
strip of sand, and there almost dipping the varied foluige of their 
sylvan covering into the clear water, may remind the Scotch 
traveller of the " silver strand " and drooping " birks " of Loch 
Katrine. The feature of the Windermere foliage, however, is its 
variety, and the tourist must not expect that unmatched delicacy 
which the uniform silver grey of Ellen's Isle imparts to the 
soenery of the Scottish loch. 

In the early morning, when the sunlight streams full on the 
manifold features of this scene, it is very striking, and again 
when it reposes in shadow in the lull of a summer's evening :^- 
** Water and wood and idets all. 
The same are— far and near ; 
Still, as of old, at erentide 
Peace kisses Windermere.** 

The old Ferry Hotel, under its canopy of sycamores, is becoming 
a thing of the past even as we write tiiese lines, and in its place a 
modem and more commodious one is all but completed. 

An hour or two's stav at this point of the ronte may be enjoyably devoted to a 
Isit to the " Station/' a pleasnre honse a little above the hotel, whence the 

•oxist, who is partial to** load" ooloan,ina7 gratify bis taste hj aeeing the lake 
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tibioagh glass of Taried hvM. Behind tbfi station a winding walk asoeuda 
Claife Heights to a summer arboor from which there is a Tiew as eztensiTe as it 
is beantif Hi. 

From the Ferry the road ascends sharply round the south end 
of Claife Heights, and, passing Upper (Far) Sawrey (bin) and 
Lower (Neanr) Sobiorey, drops down again to the shore of BIsthvjaiie 
Water, 

To make the drcoit of Esthwaite, take the left-hand road at Lower Sawrey, 
and, avoiding a second torn on the same side abont a qoarter of a mile farther 
on, skut as nearly as possible the southern and western shores of the li^. The 
road is for some distance fringed with wood, on emerging from which it leaves 
the water's edge and passes a farm-house called Esthwaite HalL Beautiful views 
across the lake are obtained. The mountain due north is Fairfield. Half way 
np the lake, where the road again approaches it, a peninsular, looking from 
many points like an island, agreeably diversifies its surface, and in another 
mile, three miles after quitting the high road at Lower Sawrey, Hawkshead is 
reached. 

The **East Coast", ronte of Esthwaite, after passing Lake 
FieldSj draws near the shore at LaJce Bank, a villa jnst opposite 
the promontory described in the above dStouTf and thence skirts 
the lake almost to its head. 

Esthwaite Water is rather more than 1) miles long, and less 
than half a mile wide. Its attractions are the soft sylvan 
character of the scenery immediately surrounding it, and the 
fine view it commands of the fells to the west and north, from - 
the Coniston Old Man to the Bed Screes. Previous experience 
will probably enable the tourist to identify them. 

A very short distance beyond the head of the lake is a small 
pool, called Priest Pot, a name which has puzzled the savants. 
It is probably so called from having been a fish preserve for the 
monks of Hawkshead Hall, but our " temperance ** friends will 
draw a moral from the popular idea that it held just the quantvm 
of good liquor which a priest could comfortably consume at a 
sitting, while the melodramatically inclined will prefer to regard 
it as the untimely grave of a belated member of the sacerdotal 
order. 

The Hawkshead road diverges to the left just after passing the 
** Pot,*' and in less than half a mile we are in the town. Once 
there the traveller must find his way out as he best can. Such an 
extraordinary arrangement, or rather disarrangement, of houses 
was probabfy never seen. Bowness, to use a vulgar phrase, 
** can't hold a candle to it." Whether the inhabitants are as 
much at *' sizes and sevens " as their dwellings, we cannot say ; 
but, from a study of sundry epitaphs in the old churchyard, we 
are led to believe that they take warning rather than pattern 
from them. One of these epitaphs (which, by the way, was once 
pointed ont to us by a local driver as the thing most admired by 
visitors to the town) concludes as follows :— > 
*• And from her cradle to her grave 
She was never known to misbehave." 

These lines have been, with insufficient evidence, attributed to 
Wordsworth, who, as everybody knows, was educated here. 
Fvrtiier we shall not describe Hawkshead, except by c[uoting a 
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yene from the poetical limning of it by Mr. Qibson In hii amnwing 
<* Bambles round Coniston." 

** A qnaist old town is Hawkshead, aod an ancient look it wears ; 
Its chnrch, its school, its dweUings, its streets, its lanes, its sqnares. 
Are all irr^nlarities— all angles, twists and crooks, 
With penthouses and gables over archways, lanes and nooks.** 
The town contains a good hotel, the Bed Lion. 
Between Hawkshead and High Cross the pedestrian may sare a qnarter of a 
mile, and greatly enhance the pleasure of his walk, by turning to the left up the 
lane opposite the Red Lion, and, after proceeding a short distance, taking an 
nnmistakable footpath on the right, which climbs the hill and rejoins the high 
road just short of the Baptist Chapel at High Cross. Daring the walk there is 
a beantifnl monntain view northwards, which is not visible tiom the road. 

On reaching the chapel, those who wish to inclade the exquisite scenery of 
Tarn ffotcs in their day's programme, should diverge to the right from the 
main road, and crobsing the Ambleside and Couiston road, almost inmiedlately, 
proceed accordiDg to the instructions given on page 74. 

From Hawkshead the main road continnes northwards over a 
bridge and past one taming to the left, to Hawkshead Old Hall, 
just short of which the torn to the left alongside of the telegraph 
wire must be taken. The road straight on leads to Ambleside. 
Climbing the hill we reach in another mile High Cross, where the 
route from Ambleside to Goniston is joined. For which see 
page 39, and for a description of Goniston page 

The return journey is by the same route as far as High Cross, where 
it diverges to the left. Fine distant views of the fells in front cheer 
the way. We pass Bam Qates Inn, descend to the level of Win- 
dermere at Pull Wyke Bay, and join the Ambleside and Langdale 
road at Brathay Bridge (page 88). At Bothay Bridge, half a mile 
further on, a road diverges to the right, which joins the Winder- 
mere and Keswick road at Waterhead, 4 miles from Windermere 
village by road, and Hk from Bowness by steam yacht. 

^imBdeniiere to Xeswtek, 6^ Coach, Boute 9. Maps TTT , 
I., X., V. M. Coach Fare. 

Windet mere Station to Aniblesida ... ... 6 2s. Od. 

„ „ „ Orasmere 9 8b. Od. 

„ „ „ Wythhurn (inn) ... 13 5s. Od. 

}, tt ), I>oIe Head [inn) ... 15| 6s. Od. 

„ I, u Keswick 2li 7s. 6d. 

Inside seeds from 25 to 83 per cent, extra, — Waterhead to Anible- 
side, 6d; Orasmere, Is. 

The above mileage is reckoned through Grasmere village. If 
the direct route to the right of the village be taken, a quarter of a 
mile is saved. There are several through coaches a day between 
Windermere and Keswick, the time occupied being from 3 to 4 
hours, a^d omnibuses for Ambleside meet all the boats, and for 
Grasmere nearly all, at Waterhead. 

This is the only really good carriage road through the Lake 
District, and constitutes, without doubt, one of the most beautiful 
and varied drives in the kingdom. In its length of one and 
twenty miles five lakes are visible, and, from one point or other, 
the summits of nearly all the principal felUu AX^e same time, 
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no delusion can be greater than the Tankee-bred idea, encouraged 
by the small area of the district, that by taking this one journey 
through it, the tourist has <* whipped off the cream j" and that 
nothing but skimmed milk remains. Let the northward-bound 
traveller break his journey, by all means, for this excursion, as he 
speeds on his way to the land of wild sea lochs, incomparable 
glens, and extortionate hotels, but let him not come home and 
make comparisons. The characteristic beauty of Scotland is of 
that broad, dashing type which challenges admiration at first sight, 
and often has a tendency to pall with familiarity. That of English 
Lakeland is of a finer tissue. The very diversity of the threads 
which compose it is apt to disappoint the ruslung tourist, who 
" goes in " for a ** loud '* pattern, and is not satisfied unless he 
gets it. But there is probably no scenery in Europe which so 
grows upon the thorough -going lover of nature as that of West- 
morland and Cumberland. One hxuried journey, though it be 
through the midst of it, is apt to establish a very false impression. 
The true one is only gained by lingering and leaving the beaten 
tracks. In whatever part of it ^s is done, the explorer may depend 
upon a rapid succession of new and unexpected beauties. We 
must apologise for this digression, which we only make as a com- 
ment upon the many inane comparisons we have heard indulged 
in by those who have just, as it were, run the blockade of the Lake 
District fells as a '* preliminary canter *' to a long race through the 
wilds of Scotland :— and now, en avant 1 

Even the habitual pedestrian will do well to ride the first part 
of the route we are describing. The road is often dirty or muddy, 
and the walls are of just that height which renders anything Uke 
a continuous view impossible. The elevation of a conveyance 
makes all the difference. 

The Route. —After passing through a part of Windermere villdge^ 
with the church and school on the left and the grounds of Elleray 
on the right, the cross roads from Bowness and to Patterdale are 
reached in less than a mile from Windermere Station. Here the 
pedestrian should diverge for a few hundred yards along the Bow- 
ness road for the splendid view from Miller Brow (see p. 67-58), 
which should on no account be lost. From the cross roads the 
highway descends, partly under a natural aixshway of fine forest 
trees, to Trtyutbeck Bridge, where are an inn (the Sun) and bobbin 
mills. Thence there is nothing particularly notewor^y, unless it 
be the yellow and heavy looking mansion of Calgarth, on the left, 
until the margin of the lake is reached at the Low Wood Hotel, a 
large and beautifully situated hostelry, by common tradition 
sacred to Hymen:— not that "Benedick" is in such force as to 
entirely oust his less happily circumstanced fellow-creatures. 
Many a thoroughly estabhshed family man, many a beaming 
matron — nay, even many an obstinate ** Adonis " and disdain- 
ful "Diana" have we seen enjoying the beautiful panorama 
visible from the terrace and pier immediately in front of the hotel. 
The mountain view extends from the Old Man to the Langdale 
range. It is, with a few variations, the same as the^ne fcom 
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Orrest Head. Cans has vanished behind Wetherlam, to reappear 
shortly on the right of the latter fell. Wray Castle, Brathay Hall, 
and the campanile of Brathay Church are conspicuous objects on 
the other side of the lake, which, between the two former, retires 
into the deep recess of Pullwyke Ba^r. The lesser heights of 
Skelwith Brow, Lingmoor, and Loughngg prevent all abruptness 
in the transition from the rich foreground to the wild fells behind. 
Fine, however, as is the view from the terrace and pier, it is sur- 
passed by that from a little away above the hotel, on the way to 
Troutbeck village, the road from which joins the highway about a 
quarter of a mile short of the hotel. From Low Wood to Water- 
head our route skirts the lake along the base of Wansfell Pike, 
and passes underneath Dove Nest^ the temporary residence of 
Mrs. Hemans. At Waterhead is the pier for Ambleside, and a 
road branching off to the left, and joining the Ambleside and 
Langdale road at Bothay Bridge, half a mile away. The cluster 
of white cottages just over the head of the lake is Clappersgate, 
and beneath it the streams of the Brathay and Bothay meet, and, 
after half a mile of happy communion, pour their combined waters 
into the calm depths of Windermere. Waterhead is a sort of 
" Clapham Junction " of Lakeland, the point where the two prin- 
cipal southern approaches converge, the steamboats landing their 
freights from Lake Side and the Fumess route, and the rival 
coaches bowling past from Windermere Station to Keswick. On a 
fine summer day the scene is a lively one from morning till night, 
with its constant flow of passengers and officials to and fro, and 
mSUe of steamers, row-boats, coaches, and conveyances of every 
sort gathered round the landing stage. Immediately after passing 
it, the road enters the Bothay Valley, and the higher western fells 
retire one by one behind the rugged and picturesque slopes of 
Loughrigg. Ambleside is reached in less than a mile. For a de- 
scription of the town, see p. 23. The mountain with the deep 
hollow in front, and extending two parallel arms towards us, as we 
approach it, is Fairfield, and the vaJQey thus enclosed, Bydale. 

Quitting Ambleside by a steep ** pitch," at the bottom of which 
the well known " struggle," as it is called, up to the Kirkstone Pass 
commences, the road passes the KrioUj once the residence of Kiss 
Martineau, on the left, recognisable by its livery of stalwart ivy, 
and then proceeds up the richly-timbered Bothay Valley to BydiU 
ryillage. The Scandale and Bydale valleys appear in quick succes- 
sion on the right, the latter passing by a very quick transition 
from its wild, uncultured upper pttrt, into the luxuriant park 
which forms the demesne of Bydal Hall. On the left, across the 
Bothay, is Fox How, Dr. Arnold's old residence. From Bydal 
village there is a steep road, leading in a few hundred yards to 
Rydal Mownt and the entrance to Bydal Falls (see p. 24). 

By croesing the bridge otct the Rothay (Pelter Bridge), just before entering 
Bydal village, and turning to the right, the tourist may skurt the west side of 
Bydal Water, and thence reach Grasmere by Red Bank. (See p. 57). Hence is 
obtained the best view of G-rasmere village and lake. 

FedettrUm Route from Rydal to Oramnere. — ^This, a more enjoyable one than the 
" turnpike," asoends the hill as far as the first turn beyond Bydal Mount. 
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Thence follow a path along the western dedivity of Nab Scar, overlooking 
Bydal Wat^ and the main road, and keep on as straight as possible nntil yon 
descend into the main road again, a little beyond the Prince of Wales's Hotel*. 
Grasmere. The main road will be seen maldng a wide dirergenoe to the lefty 
round the head of Rydal Water. The only thing lost by adopting this route ia 
the first view of Grasmere from the turnpike road. 

The main road tarns slightly to the left at Bydal village, and 
passes through the gorge between Nab Scar on the right and 
Longhrigg Fell on the left. Bydal Water appears through a thick 
foreground of trees. From a rock on the left of the road, climbed 
by some natural steps, there is a good view over the lake, behind 
which rise Silver How and Sergeant Man. Nah Cottage, erst 
the abode of Hartley Coleridge, and now a favourite lodging 
house, is next passed on the right, and thence the road winds 
round the western end of the lake, and through a thick wood to 
Grasmere lake. 

About a third of a mile beyond Nab Cottage, where the fence ceases, a greea 
track climbs a short hill on the right, by some quarries, and descends directly to* 
the high road again, just beyond the Prince of Wales's Hotel, at Grasmere. This 
shortens the distance by half a mile, but, like the last cUtour, misses thestriklug 
" burst " of Grasmere from the turnpike road. 

A sharp turn to the right brings the whole of Grasmere and 
the rich valleys beyond suddenly before the eye. The valley over 
the island is Easedale. Silver Uow rises to the left of it, Helm 
Crag to the right. The line of a track, along the slope of Lough- 
rigg, some few himdred feet above the lake is visible. This is Bed 
Bank, or Loughrigg Terrace, and from it is obtained one of the 
most famous views . in the district. The lake and village of 
Grasmere are described in the Grasmere section (p. 86). The 
coaches stop at the Prince of Wales and Bothay Hotels, and just 
before regaining the direct road, nearly three-quarters of a mile 
beyond the Bothay, the Swan is passed a little to the right. Behind 
it an apparently impracticable grass zigzag between two walls 
marks the commencement of the pony track up Fairfield. Three- 
quarters of a mile further, just beyond a little inn, called the 
Traveller's Best, the Grasmere ascent of Helvellyn and the 
Grisedale Pass to Ullswater are commenced by a narrow lane to 
the right. About a quarter of a mile on the way thither is a 
beautiful little "force" called Tongue Gill. Then the ascent of 
Dunmail Raise, long but gradual, begins. As we look back during 
it, the peculiar rock outlines, which have made the summit of Helm 
Crag notorious, assume a greater reality than from any other point 
of observation. But whether they individually represent a lion 
and a lamb, or an old woman, or a cobbler, or anything else, we 
leave the tourist to judge for himself. Whatever they may be, they 
play a very decided " second fiddle " to the famous " Cobbler " of 
Loch Long. 

The summit of Dunmail Baise (780 ft.), where the division line 
between Westmorland and Cumberland crosses, about 3 mile» 
beyond Grasmere, is marked by a pile of stones on the left of the 
road, said tooorer the remains of Dunmail, '*last king of roolr^ 
Cumberland." The views from the summit level are good, though 
not extensive. At no one point are both Grasmere and Thirlmere 
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visible at the same time. Tlie fell on the right is Seat Sandal, on 
the left Steel Fell. Thirhnere comes into view in front almost 
immediately after Grasmere has disappeared in the rear, and 
sweetly pretty it looks, embosomed between the stalwart shoulder 
of the " huge Helvellyn " and the lesser, but more rocky heights of 
Armboth Pell and Raven Crag : — 

" Here widening and there narrow, 

Like neck and brest of swan, 
That soar'd for Danmail's banow 

In elfin age agone ; 

But from the far north flying, 

Sank on tired pinion here, 
And with a wild song dying, 

Was changed into a mere." 

What it will look Uke when it has been widened out and im- 
proved into the reservoir form, in which Manchester aestheticism 
sees such a wonderful realisation of the utile eum duLce, remains 
to be seen. 

The distant mountain, filling up the dip beyond Thirhnere, is 
Skiddaw. Between the top of the Raise and Wythbum a little 
Btone memorial will be noticed on the left side of the road, bearing 
ibe inscription : — 

''Pallen from his fellow's side, 

The steed beneath is lying : 
In harness here he died ; 

His only fault was dying." 

The passer-by will be glad to think that this stone is an old one, 
and join us in hoping that there may be no more occasion for 
«uch tributes to equine excellence. The church and inn of Wyth- 
bum, 11 miles beyond the Raise, are opposite one another. The 
church was once one of the many aspirants to the doubtful honour 
of being the smallest in England. Latterly, however, it has been 
considerably enlarged and improved. Both church and service 
have, in fact, kept pace with the times. Some strange stories are 
told of the lake clergy of a past generation, and, as they are in no 
way applicable to those of the present, we may be excused for 
relating one. By the side of the old pulpit at Wythbum was a 
narrow slit, locally called a '* grike," into which, on one occasion, 
the preacher had the misfortune to drop his sermon, when he 
was about half-way through it. Finding all efforts to recover it 
vain, he turned to the congregation, and taking up his Bible, re- 
marked, *• Brethren, I've dropped t' sermon doon t* grike, but 
I'll read a chapter in t' Bible that's worth twal' of it." 

The margin of 'Thirhnere is reached in less than a mile beyond 
the Nag's Head. 

There is also a pony tnudc along the west side of tihe lake, which is decidedly 
to be preferred by pedestrians. The turning points for this route are : (1) A 
lane diverging to the left &om the top of Dunmail Raise, and passing a line of 
farmsteads. (2) Another lane to the left, half a mile beyond the K^s Head. 
This lane traverses the level ground at the head of the lake, eroaning two beoks 
and passing a farmhouse dignified by the title of the '* City." Beyond this, keep 
to the right, and as the road continues along the base of the crags for the 
whole length of the lake, there is no farther risk of losing it; Its highest point 
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is just before reaching RaTen Crag, at the north end of the lake, where it is nearly 
300 feet above the water level. It also mounts to a height of 100 feet just after 
reaching the lake, nearly a mile beyond the " CJity." The fell filling up the gap 
to the north is Saddleback. Several fine crags overhang the path on the left, 
notably Bull Crag, Fisher Crag, and Raven Crag, the last named one of the finest 
elevations of its class in the district, and distinguished by the fir planting on its 
summit. More than one tempting gill is also crossed, considerably the most beauti- 
ful being Laumchy QUI, between Bull Crag and Fisher Crag, nearly a milefrom the 
south end of the lake. This gill well repays the troubleof exploring it. The grouping 
of the rocks and the freshness and abundance of the foliage make it the beau 
ideal of a place to saunter up on a hot summer's day. Soon after ci^ossing 
Lawnchy 6111, the path reaches the margin of the lake at a charming little 
inlet, called Deergarth Bay ; then, quitting it again, it is joined on the left by 
the mountain track from Borrowdale, over Armboth Fell (p. 84), just before 
passing some farm buildings called Yew How. Beyond these, where it branches, 
the left-hand track by Armboth House must be followed (the one to the right 
crosses the neck of Thirlmere, by Wath'-Bridge). Armboth House is the 
haunted house of the district. That it is a farm and not a public-house is a 
great pity. Were it fche latter the wearied and belated tourist would probably 
find it more to his liking than any hostelry in the district. He would have only 
to sit down and— presto I— the bell rings of its own accord, the table is ** spread 
by unseen hands," the candle lights itself, while the plates and dishes " jump 
for joy " at the thought of the luscious viands about to be placed on them. 
Fancy I bougies (the natives call them bogies) for nothing, and no charge for 
attendance! 

From Armboth the txack rises to the foot of Raven Orag^ which towers 800 feet 
iUx>ve it. The retrospect of Thirlmere from abgut here is exquisitely beautiful. 
Over DunmaU Raise, Loughrigg Fell re-appears. Helvellyn Low Man is con- 
spicuous across the lake, and the sharp*ridged Saddleback northwards. The 
wooded height of Gtreat How, almost exactly oi^)Osite, is a fine feature in the 
view. The Crag is easily ascended by " fetching a compass " round it on the 
north side, or by starting up from about where the wall ceases to be a double one 
on the south. The track then proceeds, keeping the stream issuing from 
Thirlmere on the right, past a farmstead called Smeathwaite, to the main road 
again, which it rejoins within 200 yards of the fourth milestone from Keswick. 
The actual length of this route is not much greater than that of the high road 
between the same points, but its roughness makes it occupy considerably more 
time. 

Thirlmere is nearly three miles long and never much more than 
a quarter of a mile broad. In faet, it is by nature better entitled 
to the epithet ** river" lake than Windermere. It is 533 feet 
above sea level, the only one of its sister lakes exceeding it in 
this respect being Haweswater. The edde of Helvellyn, along 
which the main road runs, is heavy and uninteresting ; after much 
rain it is deeply scored with cataracts of the Sour Milk Gill type. 
On the opposite side, the shores of the lake are gracefully fringed 
with wood diversified with rocky knolls, while the line of hills is 
broken by lateral gills in whicii the leisurely tourist may spend 
many a happy hour. Two routes hence into Borrowdale, the one 
by Harrop Tarn, and the other by Armboth Fell, are hereafter 
described (pp. 92, 94). 

The lake is nearly cat in two by projections of land on either 
side a little more than half-way down it. The neck of water thus 
formed, a wooden bridge, resting on rough stone buttresses, has 
spanned from time immemorial. After skirting the margin of 
the lake for about a mile, the road mounts a short but steep 
pitch, on gaining the top of which a splendid view of the "narrow 
valley of St. John,** backed by the razor^like edges of Saddleback 
bursts upon the view. The beautifully wooded knoU to the left is 
Great How. P,g ^,^^, .^ Google 
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Two lanes, one just before commencing the ascent, and the other a little 
beyond the summit of it, branch off to the left, and, after uniting, cross the 
wooden bridge and join the track along the western shore of the lake, described 
in the last digression. 

Half a mile beyond the top, the King's Head at Thirlspot, a 
clean and inviting little inn, lies to the right of the road. Here 
a track from Helvellyn — the nearest for the Keswick people — joins 
the highway. In less than another mile the road down St. John's 
Vale, through which flow the waters of Thirlmere, strikes off on 
the right. 

** Paled in by many a lofty hill. 
The narrow dale lay smooth and stiU, 
And dovm its verdant bosom led, 
A winding brooklet found its bed." 

Sach is the poetical way of looking at the stream by which the 
waters, gathered on the whole of the side of Helvellyn and all the 
other fells surrounding Thirlmere, find tibeir outlet. The natives 
lower down the valley are prosaic, and assert that they are 
periodically half drowned by the ** winding brooklet ; " at least, so 
says Manchester. 

The famous " Castle-rock of Triermain" now rises to our right. 
The best " setting" of it is from 8meathwaite Bridge, half a mile 
further on, where the pedestrian, at any rate, should halt a minute 
and mark the sombre impressiveness of the scene ; more espeeisilly as 
for the next two or three miles there is a very marked falling off 
in the landscape, its only attraction being the simultaneous view 
of the tops of Skiddaw, Saddleback and Helvellyn, which is ob- 
tained after the first mile or so beyond the bridge. Our road 
crosses a kind of minor watershed. The foreground is somewhat 
like a reclaimed Irish bog. Naddle Fell shuts out the valley of 
St. John, and neither Thirlmere nor Derwentwater give any sign 
of their proximity. It is but, however, the calm before the 
storm. The road soon begins to rise for Castleriggt the ridge 
between us and Keswick. A few ii(Lore minutes and we are at the 
top of it, and then, just as the eye is becoming listless, there 
bursts upon it a vision of beauty as rich and varied as it is 
sudden and startling. Low down in front, the vale of Keswick, 
wide, flat, and fertile, fills up the space between the lakes of 
Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite ; Skiddaw looks its loftiest, 
and is seen from head to foot. Over Derwentwater the Crum- 
mock and Buttermere fells appear, the latter in the opening 
formed by the vale of Newlands ; and further back to the left, the 
fells that cluster round the head of Wasdale and Ennerdale, with 
Scafell and Great Gable pre-eminent. Below the latter lies the 
entrance to Borrowdale. The steep green slope of Catbells 
descends to the south-western shore of the lake, and further back 
to the right rises Causey Pike, which, as the showman says of 
the rhinoceros, " you'll know him by his hump." 

The range of Causey Pike trends westward, culminating in the 
long flat top of Grasmoor, which overlooks Crummiock Water, and 
then working round to the right to the tapering summit of Grise- 
dale Pike and the Whinlatter Fells, between which and Skiddaw 
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are Basflenihwaite Lake and the Vale of Eeswiok, completing a 
magnificent panorama, which, of all the better known ones in 
Lakeland, ranks second only to the Trontbeck view of Win- 
dermere. 

Derwentwater itself, it should be added, appears to still greater 
advantage from one or two of the lesser heights nearer to it, jnst 
as the view of Windermere Lake is better from Miller Brow than 
from Trontbeck. 

From the toll-bar at Gastlerigg into Keswick is a steep descent 
of about a mile. The coaches stop at the different hotels by 
turns, and finish their journey at the railway station. For a 
description of Keswick, see page 98. 

IVlndermere to Patterdale (Vllswater). Boute 10. 

Maps in., n., IX. 

Windermere to Troutbeeh Church, 8 m; Kirketone Inn, 7 w; 
Brothers' Water Inn, 9J w; Patterdale Hotel, 12J m; UUswater 
Hotel, 13^ m. 

Coach ahovi 9.30 every morning, returning in the oiftemoon 
aibout 4. Fa/res : One way, 68 ; retv/m, 78. 6d. 

This is undoubtedly the finest route to Ullswater. The road 
from Ambleside is shorter by 4 miles, but misses two of the most 
attractive features of the district — the valley of Trontbeck itself, 
and the view of Windermere from the road leading up it. 

The Trontbeck road diverges to the right from the high road to 
Ambleside and Keswick about three-quarters of a mile from the 
Windermere Station. 

Pedestrians who have already seen the Miller Brow view slionld start from 
Windermere by the Elleray footpath. At the foot of the drive up to Kigg's 
Hotel, in the direction of Ambleside, and nearly opposite thepost-offioe, are two 
gates. Pass through the lower one, that farthest from the hotel, and of the 
three tracks which branch out immediately afterwards, take the middle one. 
That to the left is a private drive, and the right hand one winds up through the 
woods towards Orrest Head. In a minute or two more, after passing under a 
light footbridge, descend a little by the left and narrower branch of another 
fork (the right hand turn is another road up to Orrest Head), and then proceed 
between some iron railings in front of a picturesque cottage fonce the abode of 
Professor Wilson) overshadowed by a cherry-tree, and keep straight on by the 
narrow path, behind a Grothio villa, when you reach another drive. Lovely i)eep6 
of the lake ** crop up " from time to time. The track soon traverses a wood, 
and then crossing Winlass Beck, and passing through a hand-gate, enters 
the coach road by a carriage drive descending &om the villa of St. Catherine's 
on the right. 

At the same point the direct road from Bowness comes up on 
the left. Pedestrians from Bowness should by all means adopt this 
latter route, as, by so doing, they will get the splendid view of 
Windermere from Miller Brow (see p. 57), which is only a few 
hundred yards from the junction of the roads. Nor should those 
who come from Windermere omit to diverge this short distance 
along the aforesaid Bowness road. 

Soon after the divergence we pass out of the woods, and from 
behind a green hill the full beauty of the scene bursts upon us. 
It is a fresh version of those prospects, already described, from 
the heights and view points in dose proximity to^indermeie 
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(eee p. 54). The lake itself, being more remote, does not hold 
such a commanding post in the panorama as it does from Miller. 
Brow ; hut the foreground of the Oalgarth Woods is more striking 
than from any other point, and the gradual transition from the 
brimming luxuriance immediately beneath the spectator's eyes, to 
the wild and rugged grandeur of the ** Fell '' amphitheatre that 
forms the limit of his gaze, gives a wonderful impression of 
diversity without incongruity, and of majesty without overbearing-* 
ness. The scene is especially beautiful in the morning hours, 
being of that varied character which courts rather than shrinks 
from the full sunlight. 

At a point from which the view is best seen, there is a depression 
in the wall, purposely left for the benefit of pedestrians. Then, 
in another half-mile or so, we come to a farm, from which the 
prospect is more extensive, if not grander, than ever. Thence the 
road descends to Trouibeck Churchy running parallel to a com- 
panion road on the other side of ihe beck, which leaves the 
Windermere and Ambleside main highway at Troutbeck Bridge, 
and runs through the whole length of the v^ge of Troutbeck and 
on to Kirkstone Pass. The pedestrian may, if so inclined, join 
this road by turning sharp to the left at the church, just after 
crossing the beck. By so doing he will pass through a considerable 
part of the village, and by the Mortal Man Inn (p. 29). 

The village of Troutbeck is one of the most picturesque in the 
kingdom. It is the quintessence of rustic simplicity, and the 
mortal foe of the Sybarite tendencies of the nineteenth century* 
Not many years have passed since we heard a •* statesman " of the 
dale declaiming at the " Mortal Man " against the womanish 
southern habit of using a pitchfork to "ted " hay with, and well 
do we remember the discomfiture we suffered when we pitted 
ourselves against the native talent in " putting t' lile ste-an." 

The main street of Troutbeck is nearly a mile an4 a half long, 
and consists of cluster after cluster of low-roofed, white (?) washed 
cottages, contrasting beautifully witii the emerald verdure of the 
valley. Sycamores, the tree ** par excellence " of Westmorland, 
yews, and other veterans of the forest, grow in profusion aroimd. 
Its abundant water supply and sheltered position help it to pre- 
serve an evergreen appearance. 

The two roads— one from Windermere village, and the other 
from Troutbeck Bridge — meet at the north end of the village, a 
few yards beyond the Queen's Head Inn ; and thence they climb 
together, more or less steeply, along the eastern slope of Wansfell 
to the TrtvoelUr's Best^ on the top of the KirkstoTie Pass^ looking 
down StookdiJe to Ambleside during the last mile or so of the 
ascent. The fells on the opposite side of the Troutbeck valley are 
lU Ball, Froswick, and High Street, the latter crowned by a columnar 
cairn, which marks its most prominent, though not its highest 
point. Between us and tiie mountain rang« the valley is split 
into two by Troutbeck Tongue. 

At the Kirkst(me Inn (1,500 ft) the Ambleside road (p. 41) oon- 
T«rg«s on the left. We .are sorry to confute one of the favourite 
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traditioxw of the Lake country, viz., that this inn is the highest 
inhabited house in England; but we fear that not only as a house, 
but also as an inn, it must yield the pride of place, in altitude, to 
the Cat and Fiddle, on the Buxton and Maoclesfield road, which 
has the advantage of it by a fair hundred feet. Be that as it may, 
however, the Traveller's Rest at Eirkstone is a most welcoibe 
house of call ; and if we thought that our words would interfere one 
jot with its prosperity, we should smother them in the utterance. 
The top of the pass is about 200 yards beyond the inn, and the 
stone which gives its name to it about twice as far beyond, and a 
Uttle to the left of the road. The pass itself is more wild than 
rugged. The Red Screes descend steeply to it on the left, and 
CAudale Moor on the right. Brothers' Water lies directly in front, 
and Place Fell, sinking steeply into UUswater, forms the back- 
ground. The descent for the first mile or more is steep. Then, 
separated from Red Screes by Keystone Beck, comes Hi^ Hartsop 
Dodd on the left. Beyond it is Dovedale, woody and picturesque in 
itself, and nobly headed by Dove Crags. The road then, after 
passing the Brothers* Water Inn^ reaches Brothers* TTater itself , the 
squareness of which somewhat detracts from its beauty, when seen 
close at hand. It is rather more than a quarter of a mile in 
length and breadth. The drowning of two brothers is the reputed 
origin of the name. A little further on, a considerable stream, 
descending from the mountain tarn of Hayeswater on the right, 
backed by the High street range, is crossed, and then the road 
turns sharply to the left, and crossing the Qoldrill Beck, which 
unites Brothers' Water and Ullswater, enters the beautiful strath 
of Patterdale. The glen to the left, which is crossed after emerging 
from the wood, is Deepdaiej a valley which cuts deep into the re- 
cesses of Fairfield and St. Sunday's Crag. The precipices of the 
former are very fine, and considerably alter the somewhat insipid 
impression of the same mountain which its appearance from the 
Windermere side has fixed upon us. Hence we pass along the 
well cultivated valley to Patterdale village, for a description of 
which see the Patterdale section. The old Patterdale Hotel i» 
about half a mile from the lake ; the Ullswater on its margin, 
about a mile further. Both are excellent houses. The coaches 
arrive at Patterdale about midday, and return about 4 o'clock, 
giving return passengers ample time to lunch, and either visit 
Aira Force, or take a stroll along the foot of Place Fell, whence are 
obtained glorious peeps across the lake into the glens separating 
the lateral ridges of Helvellyn. 

mrindeimere or Bowness to Conlston, by Miller 
Oround, Mly li "W^ay, and Tarn Mows. Route 11. Maps 

m., IV. 

To MUler Ground^ | •»; Red Nab {other side of 2afte), 2 m; 
Hi§h Wrwy^ 8 m; Sawkshead RaXl^ 5 m; Toffn HowSt 7 m; 
Coniston {Waterhead)^ 9 m; Coniston Village y 9 J m. 

This is a charming walk, and for those who wish to obtain the 
best views, or have already visited the Ferry, Esthwaite Water, 
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ftnd Hawkahead, a most agreeable variation on the better known 
routes. The prospect both from the neighbourhood of High 
Wray, on the north slope of Latterbarrow, and from Tarn Hows, 
on the high ground to the north of Coniston, is very beautiful, 
especially from Tarn Hows, which commands perhaps the 
finest of all the near panoramic views of the fells of Lancashire 
and Westmorland, and a most exquisite prospect down the 
lake itself. The walk may also be extended, so as to include 
Tilberthwaite and Blea Tarn, as far as Dungeon Gill, the extra 
distance from Tarn Hows to Dungeon Gill bein^ about 7 miles. 

The lake must be crossed from the Miller Orownd landing- 
stage (see p. 59), or from Bowness to a point just beyond Bed 
Nah, where the road along the west shore of the lake begins to 
ascend in a north-west direction from the shore. Hence it gradu- 
ally works round the slope of Latterbarrow, — a fir-clad, somewhat 
featureless hill, — passing a couple of groups of houses, the first of 
which is High Wray, At the second it turns almost due south. 
During this part of . the walk a very fine view is obtained of the 
amphitheatre of fells which have become familiar to the tourist 
during his sojourn at Windermere. The High Street range is 
particularly impressive in the rear, and, just above the head of the 
lake, the road over the Eirkstone Pass is seen climbing the dip 
between Wansfell Pike and Bed Screes. The level road joining it 
at the top from behind Wansfell is the route from Windermere to 
Eirkstone and Patterdale. Helvellyn is prominent to the left of Fair- 
field. Beyond High Wray, Blelham Tarn appears in the hollow 
to the right. Avoid descending towards it. After walking south- 
wards about half a mile, turn to the right a few hundred yards 
short of a house on the left, and descend a hill round the north 
side of a coppice, crossing the valley and joining the Ambleside 
and HawksheiEid road a few hundred yards nor<^ of Hawkshead 
Hall. Just beyond the latter, turn to the right, and follow the 
course of the telegraph wires. The old Hawkshead Hall has been 
replaced by a modem residence, but a remnant of its antiquity is 
to be observed in a piece of window tracery in the wall of what is 
now a bam. Tou are now on the Hawkshead and Coniston high 
road. Continue along it, ascending Hawkshead Hill, as it is 
called, for nearly a mile. Then take the lane which branches to 
the right near some houses and a Baptist chapel. Li a few hun- 
dred yards you will cross the Ambleside and Coniston road. 
Climb the lane straight in front of you. It ascends rapidly betwecm 
stone walls, and soon reaches an eminence whence, by diverging 
to the left for a few yards over an iron rail fence, you will 
obtain a splendid full-length view of Coniston Lake to the 
south, the Old Man and Wetherlam immediately before you to 
the west, and then, starting northwards from behind the latter. 
Pike o*Blisoo, Glaramara (in Borrowdale), the LangdaJe Pikes, 
with their long eastern shoulder of almost level moorland, fol- 
lowed by the familiar shapes of Helvellyn, Fairfield, Bed Screes, 
High Street, and 111 Bell, with a host of intervening heights which 
it would be tedious to mention in detail. n^r^^]^ 
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Descending slightly from this yiew point, the road soon disdoses, 
on the right, a tarn, large and strikingly picturesque, bat, oddly 
enough, nameless. For a description of it, and the reason of its 
(god)fatherless condition, see the '<Tarn Hows'* excursion in the 
Goniston section (p. 79). 

Just beyond the tarn the road bends to the left between two 
plantations, on emerging from which a beautiful view across 
Yewdale and up Tilbertiiwaite is reyealed. Hence l^ere is a diieot 
cart-track down into Tewdale, reaching the valley close to the 
old yew-tree, a point which may also be gained by a footpath 
through the woods from the dam at the south-west comer of the 
tarn. 

Exquisite peeps at the lake are obtained through the trees 
during the direct descent to Goniston, and the high road thither 
from Ambleside and Hawkshead is gained nearly opposite the 
entrance gate of Waterhead House, and a short nule on the 
Hawkshead side of the Waterhead Hotel. 

IRnndermere to BKardale Oreen (Baweswater). Boute 12. 
Maps m., II. 

Wvndemwre Village to Troutbeckf 8m; Kentmere Village {inn), 
6m; Mardale Qreen (Dun Bull Inn), 12| m. 4—5 hrs ; wM. 

Height of Passes : Qarhoum, 1,450 /t; Nan BieU, 2,050 /t. 

This is a most interesting pedestrian route, abounding in beau- 
tiful views. The intermediate descent into Kentmere valley may 
be avoided by crossing High Street, near its sunmiit, and dropping 
into Mardale, as described in the " High Street Ascents" in the 
Fell part. 

The Patterdale route (p. 71) must be followed as far as about 
200 yards short of Troutbeck Cnurch. Here turn sharp up a lane 
to the right, and, passinlg a farm-house called Howe, make an 
equally acute angle to the left. The road then climbs between two 
walls to the top of the Ocurboum Pass, During the ascent two 
oilier roads join it on the right, the latter extensively used in con- 
nection vdth the slate quarries recently started on the fell-side. 
The view during the whole ascent is very fine. Troutbeck, lying 
** deeper and deeper still " at every step, between the steep green 
declivities of 111 Bell and Wansfell, with High Street, Oaudale 
Moor, and Bed Screes overlooking its upper reach, has a most 
striking appearance. Nature is singularly happy in the ming^g 
of grace and grandeur with which she has invested these slopes. 
Over Wansfell, as we pursue our long ascent, appear the Langdale 
Pikes and Bowfell, the latter asserting a superiority which those 
who have only seen the two from the low ground near Windermere 
will marvel at. Windermere itself, backed by the ever beautiful 
Lancashire Fells, charmingly diversifies the scene. 

From the top of the pass rocky Imolls block the view north- 
wards, and the distant view eastwards is tame. The descent, 
however, is very delightful, zigzagging between rock, ling, gorse, 
and bracken. Here and there are strewn huge boulders. There 
can be no doubt that by a comparatively small oatlayi and a 
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oertaiQ ftmonnt o£ engineering skill, this road might also be made 
perfectly practicable for carriages, and thus form part of a most 
beantifnl circular drive from Windermere. Many people, on 
entering this particular valley, will ask why Eentm«r0 ? Barring 
a reservoir at the head of the valley, whose naked, herbless margin 
is painfully suggestive of what Thirlmere may be, there is no 
sheet of water at all. Look down the valley, however. Some 
forty years ago the utilitarian spirit extended to the recesses of 
Eentdale. The valley then possessed a lake nearly a mile long, 
the delight of the fisherman, and an adornment to a scene which, 
with it, was beautiful — ^withou^ it, is bare and desolate. However, 
** Hodge *' set to work, and at vast trouble and expense scooped 
out a deep channel at the foot of the lake. The waters rushed 
down'it, and lo ! in place of a lake a marsh ! the rental of which is 
probably not equaJ to the amount which would have been annually 
taken at the inn from fishermen, if the lake had been suffered to 
remain. Huge heaps of slate and soil at the south end of the 
morass testify to the ardent zeal of " Hodge " in thus cutting his 
own throat. 

Near the foot of the pass, Kentmere Church— a, whitewashed 
building calling for no special remark — ^is passed, and just beyond 
it we reach the Low Bridge Inn^ where the prudent tourist will 
** refresh,** in anticipation of the steep ascent of Nan Bield, or the 
crossing of the fell to Long Sleddale. 

Cross the bridge beyond the inn, and climb the steep road to the 
left. Some little way above the bridge, the river forms two beau- 
tiful f^s, which it is worth while to cross the fields for a closer 
inspection of than can be obtained from the road. They are 
neither hi^ nor sheer, but simply a graceful and soothing 
spectacle. 

On breasting the hill. Upper Kentmere comes into view. Kent- 
mere, like Duddon Vide, is divided into two distinct portions, 
separated, as it were, by a cross-bar of rock. The lower part, now 
that the lake is gone, is featureless ; the upper, however, fully 
redeems its reputation. The flat eastern extension of High Street 
is at the head of the valley ; HI Bell, Froswick, and the almost 
sheer Bainsborrow Crag on the left, and Harter Fell on the right. 
Bemembering how steep 111 Bell and Froswick are on the Troutbeck 
side, one is astonished to find them descending still more precipi- 
tate^ into Kentmere. Altogether, the head of Kentmere is 
thoroughly characteristic, and no tourist should visit the village 
without takmg the short olimb above it to see the upper valley. 

Those who wish to cross into Long Sleddale^ and thence proceed northwards 
to Mardale Oreen, by Ghktescarth, or southwards ta Bumesiae or Kendal, most 
take the lane to the right, about a mile beyond the inn, after ascending the hill 
and passing through two gates. Long Sleddale is narrow and deep, and in parts 
well wooded. The view up it will be an agreeable surprise to those who fancy 
tliat they bave passed the limits of the lake district. The distance from Kent- 
mere Inn to the main road up the valley is 4 miles, and thence to Mardale 
Green, over Gatescarth, 6 miles ; to Bumeside 8 miles, and to Kendal 10 miles. 

The road now descends slightly and passes some farmsteads ; 
then works zonnd the long, sloping shoulder of Harter Fell, and, 
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degenerating to an indistinot path, dimbs steeply to the lowest 
part of the dip between Barter Fell and High Street — Kan Bield— 
leaving the Kentmere reservoir, which supplies Kendal with water, 
on the left. 

On reaching the summit of Nan Bield, BmaXL Water appears 
below, — an idmost perfect specimen of a tarn, deep set in 
crags, and softened by the rich tufts of parsley fern with which 
the ground about here is literally carpeted. One of the numerous 
Blea Tarns of the district, similar in its characteristics, and well 
worth a visit, lies over a ridge to the left. 

Keeping Small Water on the right, the path rapidly descends 
till it joins the cart track from Long Sleddale, coming down from 
the other side of Barter Fell. The Bun Bull is now close at hand. 

'Windermere to Mardale Oreen (Baweswater), lijr Aoiiff 
Sleddale. Boute 18. General Map ; also III., II. 

Windermere to Bumeside (rcwZ), 6 w; KendaJ (roil), 8 w. 
Bumeside to Ma/rdale Qreen^ 14J m; Kendal to Mardale Qreen^ 16 m. 

Any one who likes a picture of thriving husbandry, in the midst 
of beautiful and secluded scenery, will be gratified by a walk up 
Long Sleddale. The entrance to the valley is about four miles 
from Kendal on the old north road, and two miles and a half from 
Bumeside by a cross-country one. It is narrow, but scarcely 
morQ so than the valley itself, the cultivated portion of which 
extends for half a dozen miles between graceful and luxuriant 
bills, and is brought to a termination by a couple of towering 
crags, — Goat Scar, on the left, and Tarn Crag, on the right, — ^but 
littie less striking than the best in the district. Farmsteads dot 
the valley throughout. The church occupies a prominent position 
half way up it, and, altogether, it is difficult to picture a scene 
in which peace, contentment, and beauty are more happily 
combined. 

Some will desire to return to Windermere without crossing Gratescarth (for 
Mardale Green), in which case they may cross the intervening ridge, which 
seldom attains a greater height than 1,250 feet, to Kentmere, and thence pcooeed 
over the Garboum Pass (1,4S0 ft.), as described in Boute 56. The best plan, 
perhaps, is to leave Long Sleddale at Sad Gill, the highest farmhouse in the 
valley. 

A little beyond Sad Oill cultivation ceases, and the cart track 
mounts steeply, with a picturesque gill on the left hand, to the 
summit of the Gatescarth Pass, between Barter Fell and Branstree. 
Care must be taken not to turn to the right about half way up, in 
which direction i^ere are traces of a rough track leading into the 
desolate Mosedale v£^ey, and thence to Shap. 

Descending Gatescarth, the view over Blea Water to the High- 
street range is very fine. The Dun BvZl Inn is the first house in 
the valley. 
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The village of Coniston is beautifully situated at the foot of the 
Old Man and Yewdale Crags, and about half a mile from the head 
of the lake. The mines and quarries, which abound almost the 
whole way up the Old Man, considerably mar the prospect from 
what would otherwise be the best points of view, and the block 
of sheds which constitute the railway terminus is, unfortunately, 
prominent. It is to be hoped that before long the Fumess 
Company will see their way to treating Coniston with the same 
aesthetic regard which they have already displayed towards Winder- 
mere and Furness Abbey. 

The hotels at Coniston are the Waterhead (three-quarters of a 
mile from the station, and near the shore of the lake), and the 
Grown (a quarter of a mile from the station). There are also two or 
three minor inns and some lodging-houses. 

The lake of Coniston is five miles long, and nowhere more than 
half a mile wide. Its characteristic beauty is of the Windermere 
type, but its inferior size, and the greater regularity of its shores, 
prevent it from eichibiting that variety and grandeur of prospect 
which its *<big" Westmorland brother possesses in such an 
eminent degree. At the same time, it may be said that, while all 
views up the lake with the Old Man and his ** family " in the 
background, especially that from Brantwood, are grand in their 
simplicity, no purely lake view in the district is more charming 
than that straight down Coniston from the heights which crown 
its upper end. For the latter, Tarn Hows is the best ** Vantage " 
point, and, for the former, the tourist will, probably, avail himself 
of the Uttle steam yacht " Gondola," which sails regularly three or 
four times a day to the Lake Bank Hotel, at the foot of the lake, 
and back again, and which may also be engaged at certain hours 
by private parties. Latterly a pubUc conveyance has commenced 
ruxming from the Hydropathic Establishment of Conishead 
Priory, two miles beyond Ulverston, in connection with the steamer 
at Ls^e Bank. Greenodd, on the Ulverston and Windermere 
branch of the Fumess line, may also be reached in 5^ miles from 
Lake bank. The coacheB for Windermere and Ambleside leave in 
the afternoon. 

Coniston is the best head quarters for climbing the Lancashire 
FeUs, and, except Broughton, for inspecting the varied beauties of 
the Duddon Valley, or ascending Black Combe. ^ . 
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Sail on Ooniston Xake. — The steamer ** QoTidola " sadls to the 
foot of the lake and bocfc 3 or 4 times a day. Fares : Single journey ^ 
Is s retwinii Is, 6d. 

There is little calling for special comment daring this yoyage. 
The pier is reached by a footpath, striking oat of the main road 
on the Goniston side of the Waterhead Hotel. Setting aside, for 
the nonce, the presiding genios of the scene — ^the Old Man — the 
most noticeable feature at first is the beaatifal demesne of Mr. 
Marshall, at the head of the lake, to the mingled nataral and 
artificial beaaties of which Nature has, unaided, supplied a 
glorious background. As we steam down the lake, the distant feUa 
rise, one by one, over the lower hills on its northern shores. 
Wetherlam continues the Old Man chain, and beneath the two, 
the crags of Yewdale and Tilberthwaite have a characteristically 
rich appearance. Then Helvellyn, Fairfield, and the Bed Screes 
appear. Houses, whose personal associations will- preserve for 
them a long-lived notoriety, are seen on the eastern shore of the 
lake. At Tent Lodge, the most northerly of them, the present 
Laureate once Uved ; and a mile lower down, the villa of Brantwood 
boasts of a succession of distinguished occupants — to wit, Linton, 
the great wood engraver ; Geri^d Massey, the poet ; and last, but 
not least, John Buskin. On the oppositis shore, a point or twa 
northward of Brantwood, is Coniston Hall, once the residence of 
the ancient Le Fleming family, now a farm-house, conspicuous by 
its ivy-covered chimneys. The outline of the Old Man becomes- 
bolder and bolder as we remove ourselves farther from him, and 
now, on his left hand, appear the rugged, perpendicular cliffs of 
Dow Crag. A few smaU islands are passed, and an EUzabethaib 
villa, on the western shore, called " Brown How,'* and then comes- 
the Lake Bank Hotel. The return journey needs no description.. 

Tarn Bows, 2\ miles. Map IV. 

This is the most attractive " stroll " near Goniston, and should be separately 
t&ken by all who do not make a sx)ecial cUtour for it, either in coming from or 
going to other places. 

Follow the Ambleside road as far as the second turn to th» 
left, almost a mile beyond the Waterhead Hotel, and nearly oppo- 
site the entrance gate to Waterhead House. Take this turn, and 
climb the hill till you pass the Tarn Hows farm on the left. A 
little beyond this the view southwards, over Coniston Lake, and 
westwards, across Tewdale and Tilberthwaite to the Old Man and 
Wetherlam, is of the highest order. 

' In returning, yon may either descend by a steep cart track into 
Tewdale, the main road through which is reached close to ther 
fEunous yew tree (p. 40), or you may bear to the right, and passing 
between two plantations, and leaving the tarn some distance on 
the left, regain the Ambleside road at nearly its highest point, 
about 1^ imles beyond where you left it. There is also a romantia 
path descending £rom the artificial oatlet of the tarn, at its south- 
west comer, to a farmstead on the Yewdale road dose to the old 
yew tree. This is the shortest and most picturesque route from 
the tarn to the Tilberthwaite glen. ^ . 
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The tarn itself, once a *' hotoh-potoh *' of small pools and marsh, 
has been eonverted by its owner into a graceful lakelet, whose 
belt of fir and cordon of distant mountains are suggestive rather of 
a Scotch loch than an English mere. The two principal ingredients 
of the " hotch-potch " were originally called " High " and «*Low 
Tarn.'* If the proprietor would kindly give a name to the beautiful 
sheet of water in which he has absorbed their individuality, he 
would put an end to a certain amount of confusion. At present 
Tarn Hows is the name of the farm-house on the hill, or how^ 
fiouth of the tarn, overlooking Yewdale and Coniston. The tarn 
itself has no name. 

Coniston to Bowness, bjr Bawkaliead and the Veny- 

Boute 13. Maps IV., HE. 

Coniston village to Hawhsheadf 4m; the Ferry, 8 m ; BovmeeSf 
9 J m. Coach'cvery afternoon ; fa/re, 4«. 

This route is fully described, the reverse way, on page 61. We 
shall, therefore, now confine ourselves to a mere indication of 
points, at which the tourist may feel any uncertainty as to the 
road to be pursued. 

The Ambleside route (p. 64) is followed, for the first two 
miles, as far as High Gross, where the Hawkshead road diverges 
to the right, following the course of the telegraph wires, and 
oommencing almost immediately the long descent of Hawkshead 
Hill 

Pedestrians, who wish to include Tarn Ho^s CP 79.) in the expedition, may 
easily do so by leaving the main road about one mile and a half on the way, and 
rejoining it close to the Baptist Chapel, a little below High Gross. 

From High Cross to Hawkshead the footpath, which strikes out to the right, 
a little beyond the Baptist chapel, should be, undoubtedly, preferred to the 
road. It not only shortens the distance by a quarter of a mile, but also substi- 
tutes for a dull and often dusty highway a most delightful field walk. The 
mountain prospect from it is very beautiful. 

After descending Hawkshead Hill, the road turns sharp to the 
right, and reaches the town of Hawkshead (p. 63) in half a 
mile ; then, emerging from the town, it branches left agam with 
equal abruptness, and works round Esthwaite Water to Lower 
and Upper Sawrey, whence it drops round the southern slope of 
the Glaife Heights to the Ferry Hotel. A few hundred yards 
beyond the other side of the ferry a footpath diverges to the left, 
and leads straight to Bowness. 

Coniston to Bongreon Oill, bjr TUbertbwaite and Veil 
root. Boute 14. Maps IV., I. 

Coniston to High TilberthuJcUte Farm, 3 m; Fell Foot, 6 m; 
Elea Tom Farm, 6 J m ; Dwngeon Qill (Old Hotel), 8 m. 

A beautiful route, passable, but only just passable, by car- 
riages. The Tilberthwaite road strikes northwards from the 
village between the railway station and the Grown Hotel, or it 
may be reached by the drive which diverges from the main 
Ambleside road, between the Grown and Waterhead Hotels, 
dose to the bridge over Tewdale Beck. From either of these 
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Saints it follows the lerel part of Yewdale for 1^ miles, when it 
verges to the left, keeping the Yewdale Beok on the right. 

PedeBtrlans may, at the expense of a little extra toil, for whioh they will 
obtain ample recompense, include Tarn Hows in the journey. To do this, follow 
tiie main Ambleside road for nearly a mile past' the Waterhead Hotel, and proceed 
according to the direeUonB given in the Tarn Hows walk on p. 79. On reaching- 
the main road, at the bottom of Yewdale, take the old green track, which Uea 
to the north of the new one, and passes close to the famous yew-tree. Follow 
this for about half a mile, and then torn to the right just short of Shepherd's 
Bridge, keeping the beck on the left hand. Where the road forks, about three- 
quarters of a mile further, take the left branch through a gate, and in a few 
minutes more turn sharply to the left Instead of going straight on through 
a gate in front, and cross a meadow to High Tilberthwaite Farm. 

The road ascends through the narrow defile between Yewdale 
Crags and Baven Crag, which is a striking feature on the right, 
for a mile or so, and then crosses the beck, \ mile short of 
Sigh Tilberthwaite Farm. 

A few yards beyond the crossing of this beck there is a charming little gill, on 
the left-hand side. A small stream runs winding through it, with tall irregular 
difCs on both sides, and leaving no room for a path, the want of which is supplied 
by a most curious succession of steps, ladders, bridges, planks, etc., almost from 
end to end. The whole place is extremely picturesque. 

The scenery about here is almost nniqne as far as the Lake 
District is concerned. Tilherthwmte is more of a Scotch glen than 
an English dale. The role in English Lakeland is for the tran- 
sition trom the wild to the cultivated part of a valley to be rapid. 
Where the rough, craggy upper reach, untouched by the plough- 
share and affording pasturage for sheep only, comes to an end, 
the strath itself, ridb in meadow and pasture and woodland, 
begins. The Scotch glen is as rare in England as the English 
dale is in Scotland. Tilberthwaite, the Watendlath valley, and 
parts of Borrowdale, are the chief exceptions to this rule. Hence, 
though Tilberthwaite cannot vie with the magnificent glens for 
whi(£ the ** stem and wild ** country is so justly famous ^and 
which, strange though it may seem, not one Scotch tourist in 
a dozen knows the locfdity of, and not one in a hundred goes 
out of his way to see), it presents that charm of freshness and 
variety which is ever grateful to people who are not ** one-eyed " 
in their appreciation of Nature. Its becks run riot at the bottox]^ 
of deep rocky gills, from whose smallest nooks and crannies spring 
the freshest and greenest of ferns. Oak, rowan, larch, birch, 
yew, and even holly, grow where they list, and on every side crags, 
purple and picturesque, diversify the verdure of the grassy slopes. 
Climb a few yards en the eastern side of the gill, and you see the 
noble crest of Wetherliun. The glen is sparsely studded with 
fiomsteads, and the patdies of cultivated ground about them keep 
up the memory of tiie patient toilers who, in days gone by, cleared 
and tilled the *< unwilling *' soil, the name Tilberthwaite signifying 
a *< clearing.'* 

At High TDberthwaite Farm the road forks, the direct route to 
Dungeon Gill passing through the left, and that to Smithy 
Houses, in Little Langdale, and Elterwater, the right hand g^^ 
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Dtiuffion Oitt may also be reaofaed by the latter route at the expense of an 
additional mile's travelling. In i mile the road ** backs" round to the right 
to the bottom of the glen, whence it issues, through a narrow opening, into the 
Little Langdale Valley, crossing the Brathay by a ford and a foot-bridge. 
About 600 yards higher up the stream is a most picturesque little stone bridge, 
called Slater Bridge. For the route on to Dungeon Gill see p. 83. 

The direct road climbs the fell side to the left of the digrefisioii 
just described, and passing some slate quarries, soon descends into 
the upper part of Little LcmgdaUt branching to the left about a 
mile after leaving the farm ; and then crossing the valley to Fell 
Footf the farm almost hidden by yew trees, behind which are 
Pike o' Blisco and the Langdale Pikes. Grossing the Brathay at 
Fell Foot, the route turns to the right for a few hundred yards, 
And then, bending sharply to the left, climbs the open moor for 
Blea Twm by a road which has been for some time visible, and is 
fully described on p. 33. 

ConUton to "Wasdale Bead by "Walna 8cur (2,000 ft.); 
Slrker Moor (850 ft.), and BskdalOi Boute 16. Maps IV., 
Tn., and the general one. 

Coniston to SeathwcUte, 5 in ; Ulpha {inn)^ 8m; Stcmley Gfill, 
13 m ; Kiiig of Prussia Inn {Eskdale)^ 15| m ; Santon Bridge {vnn)^ 
18} m; Strartds (inns), 21 m; Wcbsdale Head Inn, 27 m. 

This route crosses the southern spur of the Lancashire fells to 
the Duddon valley ; passes thence over a bleak moor, from which 
«re fine mountain views, and enables the tourist, by making a few 
digressions, to see the best part of Eskdale. It comprises the most 
beautiful portion of the Duddon valley, Dalegarth Force ^Stanley 
Gill), the finest waterfall in the district, and the view oi Wast- 
^ater from its foot, whence and whence only the lake is seen to 
advantage. Carriage folks should take the rail to Broughton 
(hotels. New and Old King's Head), and hire thenoe. The drive 
irom Broughton to Ulpha (5 m.), where the pony track over 
Walna Scar converges, is one of great and increasing interest, no 
matter on which side of the river it is taken. Perhaps the roEid 
on the west side, by Duddon Hall, is the more romantic of the 
iwo. 

The L^gan Becky which is crossed about half-way between Duddon Bridge 
and UlphEt Kirk on this latter road, is a stream of great beauty, though almost 
tmknown. A carriage road, winding high up on the south side of it, crosses the 
fells to Bootle. About half a mile to the right of the highest part of this road 
is a wild rocky height, locally known as Worm or BtUkharrow Crag, The ro(dES 
which compose it are thrown about in chaotic confusion— ^kll the more striking 
from the generally uninteresting character of the adjacent fells. Time^ from 
iJie Duddon valley, 1 hr. 

The Walna Scar track passes out of Coniston under the railway 
bridge, leaving the station on the left, and thence ascends througn 
a woody dingle, with a beck on the same side. About a third of 
a mile from the station it takes a sharp turn to the left, and im- 
mediately afterwards another to the right. The open fell is 
reached at a point whence four tracks diverge. The one most to 
the right is a good cart-road, leading up to the slate quarries on 
the Old Man. The next to it, almost in a line with the previous 
part of our route, is the Walna Scar track. Follow this, avoiding 
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a track to the left abont 800 yards farther, and passmg on the 
same side a small tarn. The track then skirts the sonthem 
shoulder of the Old Man, and crosses, by a nistio stone bridge, 
Torver beck, the stream which descends ^m QoaU Waiter, a wild 
and lonely tarn in the hollow between the Old Man and the screes 
and precipices of Dow Orag* After crossing the beck, the track, 
altemaiiely stony and grassy, is seen zigzagging up to the summit 
ridge of Walna Scar. Daring the ascent there is a fine retrospect 
of Ooniston, Famess FeUs, and the HI Bell Baxige on the other side 
of Windermere, and when the top of the pass is reached at WcklfM 
SeWt the whole line of fells from Black Combe to Scafell Pike 
breaks upon the yiew with almost startling effect. Bowfell, too, 
just peers over the high ground to the right. Black Combe is the 
whale-backed mountain terminating the southern spur of the long 
remge which extends as far northwards as the Whinlatter Fells on 
the west of Bassenthwaite lake. In it the ** proud Salopian " will 
recognise a strong resemblance to his beloved Wrekin. Between 
us and it almost the whole of the lower Duddon valley is visible, 
and for that short period of the day during which the tide is fully 
up, the view over Duddon sands is a smiling relief to the frowning 
fell scenery northwards. Westward of the Scafell group are the 
mountains between Wasdale and Ennerdale, the Steeple and Hay- 
cock being prominent. In descending, the road trends leftwards for 
about half a mile, towards some slate quarries ; before reaching 
which, however, it again veers to the right, and descends to the 
side of a beck called Longhouse Gill, which is visible all the way 
down, and alongside of which it keeps till the first house in the 
valley is reached ; after which it turns left, and soon joins the 
Wrynose road in Seixthujaite, rather more than half a mile north 
of Seathwaite Church. At the junction a guide post directs to 
Langdale, Broughton, and Coniston. There is no longer an inn 
at Seathwaite, which village, by the way, the tourist must be care- 
ful not to confuse with the hamlet of the same name in Borrow^ 
dale. 

The shortest and best pedestrian route from this point to Eskdale i» as 
follows : — 

Prom the gnide-post follow the Langdale route northwards for about half a 
ttUe, first crossing the Seathwaite beck, and then climbing the ridge which sepa^ 
rates it from the main Puddon valley. Then leave the road and descend by a grass 
pathway to the Duddon itself, which is crossed by stepping-stones. During the 
descent a fine waterfall is seen on the opposite side of the valley, which the 
tourist will probably turn aside to obtain a clear view of, as he climbs the fell on 
the other side. AX, the head of the yaUey, northwards, the graceful peak of 
Bowfell stands out with teUing effect ; and southwards, the deep gorge of the 
Duddon stream reminds one of the Devil's Bridge scenery near Aberystwith. 
About half a mile beyond the stepping-stones the track reaches a farm-house 
called Grass Gars, the oolj dwelling between the Duddon valley and Eskdale. 
Hence there is a road up to a peat bc^g. The best route to pursue, however, is to 
keep well to the right under the southern slope of Harter Fell, which may be 
easUy ascended en rotUe if the tourist is minded to make the diversion. At the 
highest part of the moor, about half an hour's walk beyond Grass Gars, and 
close to a worked peat bog, a wall is crossed descending from Harter Fell. Henoie 
a clearly marked cart-track descends to the Eskdale end of the Hardknott Pask, 
where it joins the old pack road from Kendal to Whitehaven, about half an 
hour's walk from the Woolpack Inn. During the descent Haycock, the Stemte, 
'and the Pillar come into view over the dip between Wasdale Screes and Scafeu. 
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TbB Isle of Man Mlfl are also visilde westwards over Miterdale, and the peak of 
Bowfell again appears in front, between which and the Bummoor Tain depres- 
lion are the wild precipices of Soafell Pike and Scaf elL 

Thom who wish to reach the Woolpack or Boot Inn in Etdcdale by the shortest 
route, should obeerre the following directions :— 

At a point where the cart-track is nearest to the beck on the left, about half a 
mile after its commencement, cross the wall and the beck, and follow a faint^ 
discernible cart-track as far as the next gill, a few hundred yards distant. 
Descend this gill for a short distance, and thai cross it dose'to an oak tree. 
Hence keep the upper side of a wall running parallel to the valley below, till yon 
reach a cart-track descending into the latter. This takes yon past a farm-house, 
and then across the river by a bridge to the main road of the valley, a few yardU 
twgrond the ** Woolpack," and a mile in advance of the BootTnn. 

Prooeeding down the valley by the main road, we pass, in half a 
mile, Seathwadte ehv/rch and pa/rsonage. Nothing bat the vener- 
able yews around the former serve to remind the passer-by of tiie 
days when that model " Jack of all trades," the ** Wonderful 
Walker,'* amassed a fortune ont of a variety of oooapations, the 
profits of any one of which would not have snffioed to keep him 
from beggary. His ** nest egg " was his stipend as vicar of the 
parish, amounting at first to five pounds ; but this, as time wore on, 
increased sevenfold, and to it he added the fruits of his casual 
labours, becoming, as occasion required, teacher, lawyer, doctor, 
woodcutter, wool spinner, day labourer, and beer seller. In the 
last-named capacity, we are told, he dispensed excellent ** home 
brewed " to his congregation on Sunday afternoons. Withal, he 
was as honest as industrious, and as humane as thrifty. Seldom, 
if we may believe local tradition, has a poet's fancy needed to exag- 
gerate fact so little as did Wordsworth's when he sang the praises 
of Robert Walker. 

A new church, simple and picturesque, and happily devoid of 
architectural pretensions, has been erected in the place of the old 
one. A mile and a half beyond the church the Duddon is crossed, 
and at a like distance further on we reach the TVcwellers* Best at 
TJlpha, a pleasantly situated little inn where the belated traveller 
may obtain a comfortable night's lodging. Hence the road zig- 
zags up through a plantation to the ri^t, and soon gains the 
<^pen fell. In a little over a mile, the fatmhouse of Orosbythwaite 
is passed on the right, and at about the same distance beyond, tiie 
track to the West Coast, skirting the south shore of Devoke Water, 
branches off to the left. 

The pedestrian who wishes to visit Dalegarth Force (StanUff Oilt) on his way 
to Boot and Wasdale Head, should diverge from the road northwards, about 
three-quarters of a mile after passing the farm-house, and a few hundred yards 
beyond a gate, following an ill-defined cart-track, which leads to a cluster of 
fturm-buildings called Birkerthwaite. He will probably be often astray as to the 
exact track, but the Pillar mountain, which rises in the distance over the brow 
of the moor, is a good guide. Birkerthwaite is a good two miles beyond Chxwby- 
thwaite, and from it the road onwards is distinctly marked to the bottom of 
JSskdale, passing another farmstead called Low Ground about half a mile beyond 
Birkerthwaite. The gate opening on to the path through the wood to Dalegarth 
Force is nearly half a mile short of the bridge over the Esk. The key, if required, 
can be obtained at a cottage which lies a little to the left of the road, just before 
the Inidge is reached. For a description of the pathway to the force, see p. 44. 

A fbw hundred yards beyond the bridge the main Eskdale road is entered. 
The Mason's Amu at Boot is about half a mile upthe valley, and is reached by 
taldng the first torn to the left in that direotion. The accommodation is limited, 
but the Woolpaek, another small hostelry, is only a short mile higher iii». 
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After pasting the tarn to Bevoke Water, the carriage roaci 
traverses the bleak moor for a couple of miles. The nearer 
eminences are tame to a degree ; but tiie fells northwards beyond 
Wastwater present a striMng contour. The chief heights are 
Haycock, the Steeple, and the Pilhur^ To the right of the latter 
Eirk Fell is soon seen ; and still farther in the same direction, 
and nearer at hand, the towering heights of Softfell, between which 
and Eirk Fell Great Gable crops np. The road to Dalegarth 
Force (Stanley Gill, p. 44) strikes off to the right near a farm- 
house called High Qrownd, through the yard of which it passes. 
The direct one to Strands and Wasdale Head turns sharply to the 
left soon after commencing the steep part of the descent, and for 
a while seems to be going right away from the district towards the 
flats of Lower Eskdale and the sea. On reaching the valley, how- 
ever, it sweeps round to the north again, and after crosamg the 
Esk, joins the Ambleside and Wastwater carriage track close to 
the King of Prussia Inn. For the rest of the route see p. 45. 
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There is a part of the yolcanie region of Anvergne, in the heart 
of "la belle France," so peonliarly favoured by Nature, that a 
Roman author, writing of it some fifteen centuries ago, declared 
that strangers yisiting it on business of a temporary character, 
at once adopted it as their home : — 

" And from witliont the monntam girth, 

Whene'er his wandering steps draw near. 
The stranger, from whatever earth, 
Desires the country of his birth 

No more, but yearns to sojonm here." 

If any one reading this description is inclined to laugh at the 
sentiment of it, he should visit Grasmere. No place in Great 
Britain so thoroughly breathes the spirit of combined beauty and 
domesticity. It is unique without being in any way startling. 
Many of its details are faulty. No one could be justly wroth with 
a Timkee for calling the lake a ** pond ;" the solitary island upon 
it has no beauty in itself, and the church is one of the poorest 
specimens of ecclesiastical architecture even in Westmorland; 
yet the entire aggregation of lake, village, church, valley, and 
mountain, forms a scene which can hardly fail to hold a lasting 
place in the memory of even the most casual of sight-seers; 
while those who love Nature for herself will never, after once 
seeing it, wonder why the truest of Nature's poets chose it as his 
resting place in life and death.* 

Grasmere is the most central of all the so-called tourist centres 
of the Lake District, and yet its attractiveness results rather from 
its own intrinsic merits than from its position with regard to other 
places. Situated, as it is, in the midst of the mountains, it has 
not so many carriage outlets as either Ambleside or Keswick. 
Northwards the hig^ road passes over Dunmail Baise, but does 
not admit of any divergence for nearly eight miles, and then only 
of the small dSiour effected by the by-road down the valley of St. 
John to Threlkeld. Southwards, Ambleside is reached in four 
miles, and there is also a good though steep road leading into 
Langdale, and so on to Coniston, thus placing Grasmere at only 
a slight disadvantage with Ambleside in respect of the wild 
western portion of the district. The pedestrian, however, who 
wishes to have a head-quarters will find in Grasmere a veritable 
Paradise. From it he may radiate in as many directions as he 
pleases; Windermere, Coniston, Ullswater, Derwentwater, and 

* The graves of Wordsworth and Hartley Coleridge are in^the far corner of 
the churchyard, near to the river. Digitized by VjOOQ 
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Thirlxnere, are all within a day's maroh there and hack. H^lval'* 
lyn, Fairfield, the Langdale Pikes, and the Ooniston Old Man, may 
he easily dimhed hetween sunrise and sunset; and, at the 
expense of one night out, he may visit any other lake or climb 
any other mountain in the district. 

The principal part of the village of Grasmere is situated at the 
north end of the lake, and some way to the left of the turnpike 
road from Windermere to Keswick. Two of the hotels, however 
— tiie Prince of Wales' and the Swan — and a part of the parish 
called Town End, as well as a goodly number of modem villas, 
are on, or close to, the main highway. The Keswick coaches pass 
through the village. Of the two chief hotels, the Prince of Wales 
has the advantage of being on the margin of the lake, and the 
Bothay boasts of extensive and admirably kept grounds. The 
Bed Lion is now a sort of supplement of the latter, and much 
inferior to it in its immediate surroundings. The Swan, half a 
mile north of the village, on the main road, is a good inn, but 
comparatively limited in its accommodation. A large proportion 
of the villas and other houses in the parish are let wholly or in 
part during the season. Omnibuses meet nearly all the steam- 
boats at Waterhead ^Ambleside), and three or four coaches a day 
pass through the viUage on their journeys between Windermere 
village and Keswick, another or two plying between Windermere 
and Grasmere only. 

Aaoent of Belm Graff- — Map I. A short hour^a steep climb. 
1300 /t. above sea level ; 1100 ft, above the lake. 

The sojoomer at Grasmere should not omit this climb from 
his excursions. The view from the top is far inferior to that from 
many equal or even less elevations — notably to that from Lough- 
rigg, but the weird and chaotic nature of the summit-ridge gives it 
a character of its own. For rocks and boulders, as the oft-quoted 
rhyme goes, 

"Confusedly hnrrd 
The fragments of an earlier world," 

nothing can beat it in the district. It is an excellent spot for a 
pio-nic. 

The ascent is best made from the Easedale valley. Follow the 
track to Easedale Tarn (p. 89) as far as the flat stepping stones. 
Instead of crossing these, keep on the carriage road for about a 
third of a mile, and then diverge to the right between two houses. 
As soon as you have passed these, go through a gate on the right 
(the bridle track straight on is the Easedale route into Borrow- 
dale), and climb by the left side of a wall which crosses the 
sontnem shoulder of the crag at right angles to the ridge. When 
yon reach the highest point of this wall and look over into the 
vale of Grasmere, turn to the left along a narrow grass path which 
traverses the eastern slope of the fell, and in a few hundred yards 
rises to the ridge by another sharp bend to the left. Hence the 
top is reached in a few minutes. The two curiously poised crags 
which have given to Helm Crag its notoriety are about 200 yards 
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apart. The first one is the " Lion and the Lamb,** and the eeeond 
the " Old Woman Cowering.*' Further we will not trespass on 
{he tourist's freedom of choice in seleoting resemblances. Just 
nndemeath the Lion and the Lamb is a deep hole paved with 
boulders of every shape and size, and scattered abont in the most 
•* hamm-soamm *' fashion. * Herein, should a storm oome on, no 
matter from what point of the compass, there is shelter both from 
rain and wind. 

The view northward and westward extends only as far as the 
loftier heights of White Stones and Steel FeU; southward, 
Windermere and one of its islands appears over Loughrigg, and 
Esthwaite Water over the north end of Grasmere Lake. Farther 
west than Esthwaite the Lancashire fells rise, the most prominent 
of them being Wetherlam, then Pike o* Bliseo and Crinkle Crags, 
the continuation of the range being lost behind the nearer height 
of Harrison Stickle, one of the Langdale Pikes. To the right of 
the latter Easedale Tarn and Sour Milk Gill are seen. Northwards 
the gap between Steel Fell and Seat Sandal is filled by Saddle- 
back ; and westwards, Helvellyn and Fairfield form the prospect. 

The walk may be oontinned along the ridge, round the cuMesae called Green> 
bom Bottom, and over Steel FeU down into the Orasmere tbU^ again. There !■ 
no big " dip," bat a constant sncoeasion of small ones, which make the jonmey 
a tedions one ; and having r^ard to the numerous superior walks of the same 
kind in all parts of the distnct, it is doubtful whether the expedition is *' worth 
the candle." 

In descending, care must be taken to avoid the steep grass 
slopes and the crags. The lesser heights of the Lake District 
often require more care in travelling about than the greater ones, 
and the tourist will do well to remember this axiom in descending 
Helm Crag. 

Sed Bank and Aourbrlinr Veil (round anunn«re &ake)« 
Map L Bed Bomk IJm ; l}wmp%ke Road 2J m; Qrasmere 4 m. 

In making this round a foot bridge has to be crossed, four 
planks long, one wide, and rather rickety, over the Bothay 
between Orasmere and Bydal Lakes. There is nothing alarming 
about it, but some people will prefer the alternative of going aU 
the way round Bydal, which will add 1} miles to the distance. 

Take the Skelwith road from Grasmere, bending round the west 
side of the lake. Avoid a road which forks to the right nearly a 
mile beyond the church, and after passing a farmhouse on the 
left (Dale End) a few hundred yards further up the hill, whence 
there is a ferry across the lake, pass through a gate marked 
** private ** on tiie same side, leading into a carriage drive through 
a wood, which continues for about a quarter of a mile, and then 
opens by another gate on to the path round the sonth side of the 
l^e, called Bed Bank, or Loughrigg Terrace, 

Those who do not intend on another occasion to take the drive or walk from 
Orasmere to Langdale or Skelwith Bridge, should not pass through the 
" Private " gate, but continue along the road up a steep pitch for another half 
mile, till they readli High Closer the large house on the top of the pass, whenoa 
a splendid view over the Langdales and Elterwater to the Old Han, Wetherlaia, 
Bowf ell, and the Langdale Fu:es is obtained. On their way thither they will see 
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•nether gate marked " Private." This ihej should pass thzongh in returning, 

and they will find themselTes in a few yards at the end of Bed Bank, as in the 
previous rente. 

From the gate, through which the path proceeds on to the open feU^dde, a 
narrow grass path winds steeply up it. This is the best way np lAmghrigg from 
Gi-iasmere. The top (1,100 ft.) Is not visible from Bed Bank, but it may be 
reached in less than half an hour by following this path and continuing as 
straight forward as possible after It has ceased. There are two summits, a very 
short distance from one another, each boasting its cairn, and the tomist should 
go from one to the other for the sake of the difterence in the near views. In 
descending to Grasmere keep as much as possible in a line with the western 
shore of the lake, for the view from Loughrigg, see p. 26. 

The path descends slightly, traversing the steep northern slope 
of Loughrigg, and keeping some hundreds of feet above the la^e. 
The view is justly held to he one of the most perfect in the dis- 
trict. It is described on p. 37. When the track passes beyond the side 
of the lake, a short, steep descent to Bydal Water commences, 
having a wall and a wood on the left. Surmount this wall by a 
flight of stone steps, and drop down for about five minutes or 
more through the wood till you reach the plank-bridge before 
mentioned. The high road is just on the other side of this, and 
you may either follow it round the sharp turn which brings 
Grasmere into sudden view, or you may cross the low, rocky hil« 
lock over which the old and direct main thoroughfare once passed, 
descending close to the Prince of Wales' hotel, and saving a 
quarter of a mile. On this old road is the " Wishing Gate," at 
which the most unsuperstitious of tourists will not begrudge a few 
minutes* halt, for the sake of the beautiful view from it. 

Chrasmere to Suedale Tam (1 hr.), and Siwroon Olll 

(2i.-8}hrs.). Boutel7. Map I. 

Easedale Tarn is situated in a wild but richly draped upland 
valley rather more than 2 miles N. W. of Grasmere. It is 915 ft. 
above sea level, and about 700 ft. higher than Grasmere Church. 
The walk up to it is the favourite short excursion from Gras- 
mere, and owes its attraction idmost entirely to its immediate 
surroundings, there being no distant views except the retrospec- 
tive one over Grasmere Lake, which is very charming. There is 
a good, though roughish, pony track all the way, and a hut close 
to the tarn, where such refreshments as ham and eggs, milk, tea, 
and soda water are liberally provided. Pedestrians may continue 
their journey over the f eUs into Langdale or Borrowdale, climbing 
en T(y{jAe^ if so disposed, the Langdale Pikes. 

The position of the tarn is easily discovered from Grasmere by 
the stream which flows out of it. A long and broken streak of 
white foam, called Sour Afilk Force, forms part of this stream, 
and is conspicuous from almost all parts of the valley. The 
tarn lies about half a mile beyond and above it. 

Starting from, say, the Prince of Wales* Hotel on the main 
road, take the turn northwards to the right round the churchyard ; 
pass the Bothay Hotel and keep on straight, avoiding the left hand 
turn to the Bed Lion. Gross a road which leads from the village 
into the main Keswick road near the Swan ; and then, after 
ascending underneath a wooded knoll, you will cross a bridge, just 
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beyond which another turn to the right, also leading into the 
Keswick road, mnst be avoided. A few hundred yards further the 
road strikes the bank of the beck you have just crossed, and here 
you will see some flat stepping stones. The footway passes oyer 
these, and through a meadow beyond. The carnage road con- 
tinues with the stieam on its left for another half mile, where it 
ends at the last farmhouse up the valley, and a bridge conducts 
the traveller back into the footpath. 

From the flat stones up to the tarn the track keeps the stream 
on the right hand side the whole way, passing very near 8owr 
Milk Forcet which forms a striking feature in the whole scene, 
but has no special beauty of its own. Looking back, you see the 
lower portion of the Grasmere valley and part of the lake, backed by 
Nab Scar and Loughrigg Fell, between which Wansfell Pike 
(beyond Ambleside) fills up the distance. Silver How is on the 
left as you advance, and Helm Crag, with its rocky summit-ridge, 
on your right. The main Easedale valley, of which the basin 
oontaining Easedale Tarn is only a branch (** a vale within a 
vale"), stretches upwards a little to the right; and over the de- 
pression to the west of Helm Crag, parts of Seat Sandal and Fair- 
field, with the Grisedale Pass to Patterdale between them, are 
visible. 

The Tarn presents itself very suddenly, just as you breast the 
steepish pitch beyond Sour Milk Gill. The fells drop into it from 
all sides, except the one we have approached it from, more or less 
steeply, and to the north precipitously. The scene is wild without 
being in any way bare, the abnndimt heather and fern growth, 
as well as the craggy character of the ground, giving it an appear- 
ance of velvety luxuriance. The water is generally still and dark ; 
but at times, when the storm rushes down the narrow ravines, 
and expands itself over the wider surface of the lake, the spray is 
literally fiung up ** mountains high." Altogether, it is certainly 
the best scene of its kind in the district. 

From the hut at the east end of the tarn the summit of the 
ridge which separates Easedale from Langdale may be eaeily 
reached, and thence either the return to Grasmere may be made 
along it and over Silver How^ its western buttress, or a descent 
made into Great Langdale at Dungeon Gill by Oodale and Stickle 
Tarns, the ascent of the Langdale Pikes being easily accomplished 
on the way. In any case, keep well up on the side of the fell to 
begin with. A word or two of direction from '* mine host " at 
the hut will be worth more than tiie most copious information on 
paper. SUekle Tarn and the LcmgdaXe Pilces lie pretty much in 
the line of the aaaHh margin of the tarn as you look along it from 
the hut, and Codale Twm a little way to the right of it. To reach 
them, make for the ravine at the south west of the tarn— keeping 
some way from the water to avoid bogs, — and tkence climb by the 
beck which flows down it. Where it forks keep the right hand 
branch, which is <^e one flowing out of Codale Tarn. From the 
tarn, strike to the left in a south-westerly direction, crossing the 
other branch of the beck, by which you have just ascended, near 
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some fltnnted trees, and lea^ng the conspionons oaim on Ser* 
geant Man half a mile on the right. On gaining the top of the 
ridge, a splendid Tiew opene up before you across Great 
Tiangdale to Crinkle Orags, Pike o' Blisoo, and Wetherlam. 
BUehle Tarn lies just under jon, a few hundred feet lower 
down ; and, frowning oyer its northern shore, are the preoipioes 
of Pavey Ark, baoked by Harrison Stickle, the tallest of the 
twin pikes of Langdale. The descent is easily accomplished by 
a patib to the left of the stream which flows out of Stickle Tarn 
down to the JSew Ihmgeon OiU Hotel. Dungeon Gill is the next 
rapine to the right of this stream. 

If yon go on orer Pavey Ark to the top of the Pikes, care 
must be taken in descending. The slope is a yery steep one» 
and inatanoes have occurred more than once of tourists getting 
crag-fast on it. The best general direction is to keep well to 
the left as you go down, the surest way of all being to return 
to Pavey Ark and the stream flowing out of Stickle Tarn. 

araamere to Borrowdale and Xeawlek.— There are three 
ordinary pedestrian routes from Grasmere to Borrowdale, — by 
Easedale, Harrop Tarn, and Armboth Fell respectively. The 
first named reaches Bosthwaite by Greenup Edge and the Lang- 
strath valley, climbing about 2,000 ft. on the way ; the two latter 
by Watendlath, whence there is a direct road to Keswick, should 
the tourist be minded to put off Borrowdale to another day. In 
that case he should make a point of leaving the carriage track 
about IJ miles beyond Watendlath, and exploring the magnificent 
scenery of High Lodore, which for rich blending of crag, water, 
and foliage is unsurpassed, even by the famous Trossach district 
of Scotland. We must in fairness add that the ** fell " portion of 
these walks is, in no case, up to the general standard of the 
mountain passes of the district. The high level of the feUs which 
extend north and south from Derwentwater to Langdale Pikes, 
and east and west from Thirlmere to Borrowdale, is perhaps the 
least interesting in Lakeland ; and except for the splendid distant 
views from time to time afforded, it is unquestionably dreary. 
The dreariness, however, is of short duration. 

!• By Var Baaedale and Oroenup. Boute 18. Maps I.,X., 
VL 

To Bo8thwait€f B — i hrs; distance about 8 m. Top of Pass^ 
2,000 /f. Rosthwaite to Keswick t 6} m. 

Leave Grasmere by theEasedale Tarn route (p. 89), and instead 
of crossing the flat stepping-stones, keep the carriage road for a 
third of a mile further, and then turn up to the right between two 
houses. After passing these the road drops off into a bridle path, 
which in another mile crosses the beck by some stepping-stones 
called Stythioaite Steps, In less than a mile further the track . 
ceases. Then follow the course of the main rill of the beck to the 
top of the grassy slope which forms the head of the Easedale 
vitUey, about 2 miles beyond Stythwaite Steps. This you will not 
marvel to find, if you are an experienced climber, is not the top of 
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your pasB. A Beoond ridge appears nearly a mile in front, and 
abont 850 ft. higher than your present standpoint. The intervening 
depression, windr^g down to the right, is the Wythburn valleyt 
descending to Thirlmere. Cross this, continoing as nearly as 
possible in the line of yoor preyions ascent, and making for the 
lowest part of the opposite ridge, which is Qreenup Edge. From 
it a splendid panorama of " huge hill-tops" suddenly breaks npon 
the eye. To the right and left the higher parts of the ridge on 
which you are standing limit the prospect, TJllscarf being the 
eminence on the former side, and High Baise on the latter. la 
front the view extends from the fells on the far side of Derwent* 
water to those of Buttermere, while the retrospect includes the 
whole extent of the Helvellyn and Fairfield range. Glaramam 
rises due west, on the far side of the Langstrath branch of Borrow- 
dale, and to the right of it, the precipice of Honister Crag, almosfe 
in a line with and below the Buttermere fells of High Crag and 
High Stile. 

Several small heaps of stones, placed on big boulders, mark the 
route across the Edge, and when Skiddawand Bassenthwaite come 
into view on the right, the track takes that direction, descending 
vexy little, until it reaches a crag called Lining Crag^ down the 
right-hand aide of which flows a small runneL Descend as near 
as may be to the runnel, and then thread the numerous moraine 
heaps which appear at the bottom of the valley. The path soon 
re-commences, and crossing several lateral streamlets, keeps the 
main stream of the valley on the left during the whole distance to 
tiie hamlet of Stonethwaite, Eagle Crag bringing to an abrupt end 
the ridge which separates it from Langstrath. Beyond Eagle Crag 
we join the latter valley, down which comes the long rough path 
from Dungeon Oill over the Stake Pass. As we descend, the front 
view into Borrowdale, the level of which is broken by Oastle Crag, 
is very charming. TJbie path becomes a cart track where the 
Qreenup QUI enters Langstrath, and op]posite Stonetimaite crosses 
the beck, which has now become a considerable stream, by a stone 
bridge. A short distance further, the road, after leaving on the 
left tiie church of Stonethwaite and Bosthwaite combined— opposite 
to which a comer may be cut off by taking a self-evident footpath 
across two fields — ^joins the main Borrowdale road about half a mile 
higher up the valley than Bosthwaite. (Irms : The Soafell and 
Boyal Oak Temperance.) For the remaining 6} miles to Keswick, 
see Boute 22. 

2. By Pnnmall Salae, Barrop Tttm, andlVatendlatli. 

Boute 19. Maps L, X., VL 

To Watendlath, 3 — 4, Jirs. Watendlath to Keswick, 5 m. Eigheit 
point, 1,760 /t. 

Proceed along the Keswick road for rather more than 3 miles 
hi, 67), diverging to the left by a lane just beyond the top of 
JDwftmail Baise, Pass three farmsteads, avoiding a right-hand 
turn at the first. ^ t 
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Tbe Noff't Sead, at Wythbnrn, maj be made the storting point by croesing the 
Wythbnm beck by a bridge immediately behind it, and trayersing one or two 
fields till the above lane is reached. 

A field or so beyond the last of the three farms, strike np to the 
left, and pass below some crags, close to which a bridle path will 
be found leading np to Ha/rrop Ta/m by the side of Dob QUI, This 
path crosses the beick dose to the outlet of the tarn, and continues 
tor some little way along the north side of it till it loses itself in a 
multitude of sheep tracks. The view looking back over the tarn 
and the white cottages of Wythbum, on to the sturdy shoulders of 
Helvellyn, is good. For bathers there is a splendid plunge into 
the tarn from a shingly beach on its north side, just where a 
rtreamlet flows into it. Thence keep well up to the right of the 
main feeder of the tarn, in a line with your previous course 
and with some craggy heights on your right, till you reach 
the summit of the ridge about a mile beyond the tarn. Hence is 
a fine mountain yiew to the north and west. Saddleback, Skiddaw, 
and Bassenthwaite lake appear in the north ; then, westwards, 
comes Grisedale Pike, recognisable by its gracefully tapering 
summit, succeeded by the Newlands and Buttermere fells, Honister 
Crag just peeping up below the latter, south of which the bold 
contours of tiie Pillar and Great Gable dose the distant view. 
Per coniray the foreground is dreary in the extreme. Just below 
us is one of the numerous ** Blea " tarns of the district, and its 
appearance might excuse an etymologist for suggesting that the 
original spelling induded a final '* k." There is not, perhaps, a 
bleaker sheet of water in the district. Between us and it a sort of 
" moss hag " intervenes, which, however, the tourist will be g^ 
to find is not as bad as it looks. The tarn forms the head waters 
of the Watendlath valley. Hence the best direction is to make for 
a cairn lying N.W., in the direction of Bassenthwaite lake, about 
half a mile off, keeping as much as possible the right side of the 
morass, and not approaching any nearer to the tarn. The Watend- 
latib valley gradually deepens on the left, but do not be in any 
hurry to descend into it ; rather continue along the ridge with a 
slight inclination to the north, in the direction of Skiddaw, for 
upwards of a mile, having a wall on your left during the latter 
part, and looking down on to Watendlath Tarn, until you strike at 
right angles the zigzag pony-track, which climbs eastward from 
Watendlath handet, and crosses Armboth Fell to Thirlmere. A 
steep five minutes' descent leads into the hamlet of Watendlath, 
where humble and non-intoxicating refreshment can be obtained. 
Bence you may continue your journey either over the feU (a climb 
of only a few hundred feet) to Bosthwaite, (2 m.), by a regular 
bridle path, or proceed by a narrow carriage road to Keswick (5 m.) 
As the Bosthwaite trade forms part of tiie next walk (p. 94), we 
shall here adopt tiie direct Keswick route. 

The Waten^ath depression is one of the few upland valleys of 
the district, being from 700 to 800 ft. above sea level, — narrow, 
beautiful, and seduded. The road down it from Watendlath keeps 
the beck on its left f pr nearly a mile, and then turns sharp to the 
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Yight for a few yards, resouning its previoiis direction ahnoet imme- 
diately, and rising some way aboTO the level of the stream. 

Aboat a tMrd of a mile beyond this torn, and jnst after passing afaxm-bnilding 
on the lefL a cart-titek diverges from the road to the stream, which is crossed by 
a foot-bridge, just beyond whieh the path strikes back for a few yards, skirting 
a ooppioe. Keep to this track as it again tnms northwards and approaches the 
stream, which has also taken a sudden sweep to the left, near the upper falls of 
Lodore. Of all the " littie bits " of Lake scenery there is none to surpass this. 
Crag, water, and foliage of every sort and shade combine to form a series of ex- 
quisite pictures, equal to anything of the same kind in the kingdom. One of the 
most beautiful is the vista of Derwentwater and Sklddaw, seen through the two 
piredpitous erags which beetle over the famous Lodore falls. The tourist should 
alro climb a Uttle crag to the right of the track, from which a splendid view of 
Derwentwater and its surroundings is obtained. Hence, returning to the path 
which winds down the steep slope to the west, you will in a very few minufeea 
reach the Keswick and Borrowdale road close to the Borrowdale Hotel, 4 miles 
from Keswick. The rest of the way is described in Boute 22. 

The direct road from Watendlath to Keswick is about half a 
mile shorter than the above, and after passing the point at which 
we diverged from it, traverses some woods and joins the main 
Borrowdale road 2 miles from Keswick ; the distance from Watend- 
lath to Keswick being 5 niiles. It commands splendid views, for a 
description of which see Boute 30. 

3. By Armboth VeU to ftoathwalte. Boute 20. Maps 
L,X.,VI. 

Qratmere to Armboth {west side cf Thirlmere) 6J m. Armboth to 
WaiendUah, 1| hrs; RosthwaMe, 2 hrs. Highest point 1,665 /t. 

This is a more circuitous route than either of the two last des- 
cribed, but the vraXk along the west side of Thirlmere is fair 
compensation. As in the Harrop Tarn route (p. 92), the Keswick 
road must be followed as far as tiie divergence on Dunmail Baise, 
or it may be left at the '* Nags Head,'' at Wythbum, whence the 
track as far as Armboth is described on p. 68. The two routes 
meet at the ** City " half a mile beyond the point where the climb 
np the fell to Harrop Tarn is commenced (p. 93), and rather a 
shorter distance from the turnpike road. The **West Coast" 
route of Thirlmere is left about a quarter of a mile before it reaches 
Fisher Gdll and Armboth House. From this point climb by a 
regular track to the left, which skirts a plantation on the left, 
turning for a short distance due south, but striking west again at a 
sheep fold, and thence continuing for nearly a quarter of a mile 
near the side of a wall, which it then passes through by a gate. 
Hence owing io the boggy character of the ground the track is 
very indistinct, if indeed it can be called a track at all. The 
best direction is to keep as due west as you can, establishing some 
back mark if possible. The summit of the ridge is crossed in 
almost the exact line of the sheep fold and gate, rather less than 
a mile beyond the latter. Hence there is a striking panorama of 
fells. Immediately to the right, and forming part of the moorland 
on which we are standing, is High Seat, only a few hundred feet 
above us, and hiding Skiddaw, but not Saddleback, which bounds 
tiie view to the right of it. In front from the south west to the 
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north west, are the f«Us on the other side of Bonrowdale aafl 
Derwentwater, from Great GaUe to the cone of Gxifledale Pike. 
Southward Goldbarrow Fell, jnst beyond Harrop Tarn doees the 
prospeot, and between it and Great Gable appear Crinkle Crags, 
Bow Fell, Scafell Pike and Great End. Glaramara hea between 
ns and the latter. The Helvellyn range and Fairfield fiozm the 
eastern distanoe. 

Hence to the few cottages and the tarn of Watendlath is aboat 
ft mile, still in the same direction, and in a line with the 
Watendlatii and Bosthwaite track which soon becomes visible in 
front, the latter part of the descent being by a steep zigzag bridle 
path. At Watendlath modest refreshment may be had, bnt there 
is no inn. The distance to Keswick is 5 miles down tibe valley 
(p. 93) by a narrow carriage road. To Bosthwaite there is a good 
pony track ascending for a few hundred feet and then rapidly 
falling into Borrowdale which is entered just above Bosthwaite, 
the Stonethwaite beck being crossed in the last few hundred yards. 
Beautiful views of Borrowdale are obtained during the deisoent. 
The Bosthwaite inns are The Scafell and the Boyal Oak 
(Temperance). Hence to Keswick the distance is 6} miles. 
(Boute 22.) 

araamere to Vatterdale, by arlsedale Vaas. Boute 21, 
Maps I. X. 

Distance. Prince cf Wales or "EUithoAf Hotels Qrasmere, to XJllS' 
water or PatterdcUe Hotel, UlUtvater, 8 — 9 «i. Time, 8—4 Tvrg. 
Height of Pass, 1,929 /t. 

This pony track is not characterised by that wild prodigality of 
TUggedness which marks the famous passes in the western part of 
the Lake District. It is strikingly beautiful nevertheless, and 
wild enough to please any but the most insatiate admirers of the 
" Salvator " style. Further, it is eminently practicable. Man, 
woman or child possessed of ordinary lung power, may ** tackle " 
it with confidence. No more enjoyable day's tour from Grasmeie 
can be planned, than to drive through Ambleside and over tibe 
Kirkstone Pass to Patterdale (14 miles), returning thenoe to 
Grasmere on foot. Long-winded pedestrians may take either 
Fairfield or St. Sunday's Crag, or both (crossing the narrow ridge 
between them), on the outward journey, and return by the pass, or 
they may climb Helvellyn by Grisedale Tarn and descend hrom it 
to Patterdale. 

Leaving Grasmere we proceed some 1 J mUes on the high road 
toKeswi(^, till we reach a bridge nearly three quarters of a mile 
beyond the ** Swan." Just beyond this bridge is a cottage on 
the right, and adjacent to the cottage a gate. Passing throu^ the 
gate we mount the cart track on the left hand of the stream which 
flows under the bridge we have just crossed. This stream is 
Tongue Gill Beck, and if, after a few minutes' walk, we lake a 
narrow green path diverging to the right a few yards beyond, an 
nninhabited cottage on ti[ie opposite side of the way, we shall find 
ourselves in a churning little rock ravine^ viS'OrWs to Tongue QiU 
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Force, This is one of the most refreshing little *' hijou *' pictures 
in the ncinity of Gbrasmere, and should be seen by everyone. 
The fall is not a high one, and there is no great rash of waters, 
bat few people will fail to feel, as they quit tiie scene, how much 
Natnre can accomplish with slight materials and without any fuss. 

Clambering up to the track again, we cross in a few minutes 
(10 min. from the high road) one of the tributary streams of 
Tongue Gill. Here the tongue itself blocks our way, but there is 
a road on both sides of it. Ponies must take the left hand one, 
walkers which they like. The right hand one, over a wooden bridge, 
is rather the shortest, but, clinging to the bottom of the gill, it 
does not command such good retrospective views as the other. 
He who chooses it will keep the beck on his left for upwards of a 
mile, and then climb to the left till he rejoins the pony track. 
The latter part of the route is not well marked. 

Along the left hand track the cart road must be kept for nearly 
10 minutes more, and then deserted for a broad green track leading 
up a steepish slope slightly to the right. As we climb this, let us 
halt ever and anon, to admire the lovely back views of Grasmere, 
with Silver How and the Goniston Fells behind it. To the right 
of them is Helm Crag almost in front of the chief Langdale Pike, 
and Crinkle Crags. After a time our track becomes not quite so 
distinct. In front are crags. The top of these must be gained by 
diverging sharply to the left, after which we skirt their ridge, the 
path being again perfectly plain. Then comes a slight depression 
in order to cross a beck. From anywhere about here Seat Sandal, 
the fell on the left, may be easily ascended ; — ^too easily in fact, 
as many can testify who have mistaken it for Helvellyn and 
struggled up to its summit only to find the deep dip of Grisedale 
Tarn between them and the object of their highest aspirations. 
Soon the right hand track, as before described, the whole length 
of which has been visible below for some time, joins our weU 
beaten one. Then the top of the pass appears in front, concave 
and distinguishable by a transverse wall with a horse-gap, through 
which lies our route. Coniston Lake with its one island now 
oomes into view behind. Some ten minutes before reaching the wall, 
the pony track descends to what appears to be the bed of an old 
tarn. A rough track, however, on the left along the slope of Seat 
Sandal, enables the pedestrian to avoid the dip. 

The summit is now gained, and a fresh view, striking, but 
limited, is opened up, Grisedale Tarn, cleat set among the steep 
bare hiUs, with the most pellucid of water, and singularly free 
from rushes and reeds, lies directly below. Beyond it is the steep 
shoulder of Dollywaggon Pike, with theHelveUyn track conspicu- 
ously zigzagging to its highest ridge, between which and Seat 
Sandal, set as it were in a natural frame, appears the range of fells 
from Derwentwater to Crummock, with Grisedale Pike prominent 
on the right, and below it Cawsey Pike. 

This Grisedale Pike, by the way, is no connection of Grise- 
dale Tarn. Both places were once, perchance, a hunting 
ground of the wild boar, and hence ^e name. ^ t 
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The top of Fairfield may be gained in about half an hour from here Iff 
keeping the aide of the wall to the top of the ridge. 

The journey from the high road to the ** Gap in the Wall '* 
has taken from an homr to an hour and a quarter, and now 
begins our descent. In twenty minutes we have sunk to the 
level of Qrisedale Tom, and crossed the stream flowing out of it 
at its north-eastern extremity. By the side of this stream lies 
the rest of our journey. 

A sharp ascent of 20 minutes from here to the top of the col between Fairfield 
and St. Sunday's Crag, will put the tourist in a position to walk the entire length 
of the ridge of the latter mountain. It is a grand walk, the crags of Hel vellyn and 
Fairfield being seen to great advantage, and the deep hollows of Grisedale and Deep- 
dale coming between with corresponding effect. The view of Ullswater from the 
top is also very charming. The descent should be made into Grisedale again from 
the first dip on the Ullswater side (see Fell Boute No. 6), 

A few yards of boggy ground have to be crossed, and we rise 
slightly to where the track diverges, the left branch being the 
commencement of the zigzag up Dollywaggon Pike and Helvel- 
lyn, already mentioned, and the right one our own route to 
Patterdale. The descent is at first rather steep and rough, and 
does not allow the eye as much leisure as we could wish to admire 
the stupendous escarpments of Helvellyn and St. Sunday's Crag, 
which grow more and more impressive as we get lower. We see 
but little of Ullswater during our descent, the far-reaching 
shoulder of Helvellyn first hiding it, and then the high ground 
to the south-west of the lake. 

In about 25 minutes after leaving the tarn a shed is reached,, 
just beyond which a beck descends from Euthwaite Cove on the 
left. Cross this tributary beck, and keep to the left of the main 
stream, regardless of a path to the right of it. In another 
quarter of an hour or so we pass through a gate, and then cross 
a bridge to the right side of the dale. Ten minutes more brings 
us to the farm-house of Elm How, whence to the Grisedale Bridge 
at Patterdale is half an hour's walk along a good road, still on 
the right of the stream. The scenery during the last mile or 
so becomes sylvan and cultivated. Ten minutes before reaching 
the bridge we join the path from Helvellyn converging at right 
angles on the left. Turning to the right at the bridge, and pass- 
ing by the church, we have five minutes' walk to the Patterdale 
Hotel. To the left the Ullswater Hotel, on the lake, is ten 
minutes distant. 
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Keswick is a market town of nearly 3,000 inhabitants. It stands 
in the same relation to the Cumberland portion of the Lake Dis- 
trict as Ambleside, Grasmere, and Windermere to the Westmor- 
land half. Here the tourist *< perceives " no ** divided duty," as 
when the three last named resorts press their rival claims upon him. 
Except for a few nights at one or more of the comfortable inns which 
rise &om the margin of the wild western lakes, it is Keswick or 
nowhere. Still, Keswick is comprehensive, and may be said to 
extend, as far as hotel accommodation goes, from the Borrowdale 
and Lodore Hotels, four miles south of the town, to those at 
Fortinscale, the Derwentwater and the Tower, a long mile to the 
west of it. 

The chief hotel at Keswick itself, and one of the largest in the 
district, is the Keswick, contiguous to the railway station, and 
about a quarter of a mile from the centre of the town. It com- 
mands a good panoramic view of the neighbouring mountains, 
but its immediate surroundings are in no way remarkable. There 
are numerous hotels in the town, comfortable and convenient, 
but destitute of views — if we except a glimpse of the lake from the 
Lake Hotel. The others are the Queen's, Eoyal Oak, King's 
Arms, George, Station, and a couple of Temperance Houses. 
The four we have mentioned as being away from the town are all 
excellent hotels with good views, and travellers are conveyed to 
them by omnibus from every train for sixpence. There are 
nxmierous lodging-houses,— one row overlooking the lake, but at 
some distance from it. 

From a picturesque point of view, Keswick itself has not the 
attractiveness of any of its southern rivals. It consists of one 
wide street, and a few narrow ones winding away from it. A 
remarkable characteristic of it is the very sl^ht indication from 
its interior of the glorious scenery by which it is immediately 
encompassed. 

A strong ** set off *' to these drawbacks is the excellent natural 
position of the town, seconded by the great facilities for pubUc and 
private conveyance offered by it, for excursions short and long into 
a great portion of the ** cream " of the district ; while wet days 
may be beguiled, with profit and interest, by inspecting the excel- 
lent models of the district, the pencil mani^aetories, and Pettitt's 
Picture Gallery. ^ , 
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The Models are Flintoffs in the Town Hall — ^the bnilding in the 
middle of the prinoipal street — ^and Ma/yson'a in the Lake Eoad. 
The former is three inches to the mile, and the latter six. 

The Fencil Manufactories lie to the right and left of the Cocker- 
mouth road, close to Greta Bridge. The notice boards, by means 
of which the rival proprietors direct the visitor's attention to their 
respective establishments, are among the cariosities of Keswick, 
and save the guide book writer a deal of trouble. Visitors are 
courteonslj taken over the works and shown the whole process of 
mannfactmre ; and when the ronnd is completed, they may march 
off, each with a pencil as long as his arm, and enough black lead 
to draw all the favourite scenes of Lakeland half a dozen times 
over. 

The Mine whence the famous plumbago used to come is situated 
at Seathwaite, a small hamlet in Borrowdale, nine miles from 
Keswick. It has been closed for many years, and the modem 
Keswick pencil is an adulterated article. 

Pettitfs Pictv/re Qallery is on the left hand, a little way up the 
Ambleside road. 

Keswick is not a parish of itself, but a part of Crosthwcdte ; the 
parish church (St. Kertigem, Scotic4 St. Mungo) being situated 
on the far side of Greta Bridge, upwards of half a mile from the 
Town Hall. To reach it, pass out of the town in a north- 
westerly direction by the main street. It is the most interesting 
of the Lake District churches : quiet in style, and in harmony 
with the surrounding scenery. It was restored some years ago. 
Inside is a monument to Southey, with an inscription written by 
Wordsworth. 

Oreta Hall, the residence of Southey from 1803 to 1843, the 
year of his death, stands on a slight eminence to the right just 
before Greta Bridge is reached, and beyond one of the pencil 
manufactories. 

We have no special Interest In the commercial prosperity of Keswick, but we 
cannot help staying a moment to comment on another branch of trade in con- 
nection with it, viz. — shoemaking. We write feelingly, and from much experi- 
ence, when we say that the Keswick boots are the best in England. It is only 
fair to add that more or less praise, on the same score, is dae to all the other 
favourite resorts of the district. A pair of boots is one of the best and most 
lasting mementos which the tourist can take home with him. We have often 
wondered whether the patron saint of Lakeland was St. Swithin or St. Crispin. 

Derwentwater. The first aim of the tourist, after reaching 
Keswick, will be to see and comprehend Derwentwater. We shall 
therefore, as in the case of Windermere, guide his steps to the 
best view points which command the lake; viz, Castle Head 
(Cablet), Friar's Crag, and Applethwaite. 

Derwentwater is 3 miles long and a Uttle more than a mile 
wide. Like Windermere it is unique, but beyond that the two 
lakes have nothing in common. While the scenery of Windermere 
owes a great deal of its effectiveness to its mountain background, the 
charm of Derwentwater huigs chiefly on the rich blending of the 
steep crags, green fells and feathery woods which sink almost 
' directly into its waters. In breadth and grandeur of j^rospect. 
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untainted by any tricks of sensation, Windennere is as supreme, 
as Derwentwater is \vithoiit a rival in complete and compact 
loveliness. In a word, if Windermere is the Apollo, Derwentwater 
is the Venus of the district. 

In finding his way about Keswick, the tourist must be careful 
not to confuse Castle Head (Castlet), Castle Bigg, and Castle Crag. 

The first named is the famous view point which we are about to 
describe ; the second is on the Ambleside road (a mile away from 
the town) ; and the last is a rock which rises in the middle of 
Borrowdale near its entrance. 

X. Castle Head (locally '* Castlet.") From no point is the 
essence of Derwentwater scenery so well grasped as from here. 
The position is high up, and the lake occupies its proper place (the 
post of honour) in the foreground. The view corresponds to that of 
Windermere from Miller Ground. The ** Head '* itself is a wooded 
height, half a mile from Keswick, on the left hand side of the 
Borrowdale road, which leaves the town by the narrow street 
striking to the south east from the Market Place and Town Hall. 
From the road to the top is a few minutes' walk up a winding path, 
entered by a small wicket-gate in the wood. Just before reaching 
the summit there is a fine back view of Bassenthwaite, Keswick 
and Skiddaw, through an opening in the trees. 

From the actual top the whole expanse of the lake is visible, 
including its beautifully wooded islands, whose trim oval shapes^ 
are perhaps more accordant with the general character of the 
surrounding scenery than less regular outlines would be. A too 
scrupulous trimness is probably the only fault which the most 
implacable of critics could find with Derwentwater. In fact it is 
almost too faultless. Exception may possibly be taken to the 
overwhelming and unrelieved massiveness of Skiddaw, but even 
he, conscious of his obtrusive character, retires to a respectful 
distance from the shores of the lake. 

The features of the favorite Derwentwater views are the entrance 
to Borrowdale, and the crags clustering round it at the southern 
end of the lake. Here is a wonderful richness of rock-colouring, at 
no time of the year so striking as in mid-winter, when the 
combined tints of the dead bracken, the oak coppices and the 
lofty crags, diffuse a glow through the atmosphere which often 
colours even the faces of those who walk between them. 

This entrance is called the ** Jaws of Borrowdale," and is 
apparently filled up by a steep pyramidal rock called Castle Crag,, 
nearly 1,000 feet high. How the valley escapes being thus locked 
in, you will find out when you pass throngh the '* Jaws " on your 
way to the further recesses of the western lakes and fells. The 
prominent bold-crested fell just over Castle Crag is Great End, the 
northern buttress of the Scafell group, and to the right of it, a 
little further back, appear Scafell Pike itself and Scafell. Then 
the nearer fells to the west of Borrowdale, Gate Crag and Maiden 
Moor, close the prospect in the direction of Great Gable. The 
downward slope of Maiden Moor to the razor-like edge of Catbells, 
descending at a steep angle into the lake, reveals j^iew of part of 
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Hindsoarth and Robinson, whioh lie on the near side of the 
Honister Pass and Bnttermere. Robinson descends sharply to an 
arm of the Kewlands Valley and Battermere Hause, over which 
appear High Stile and Red Pike, the latter recognisable by its 
tapering summit, and the two together forming the sonth western 
defence of Battermere lake. Then come the hnmp of Causey and 
the cone of Grisedale Pike, and further north. Lord's Seat and the 
Whinlatter fells, overlooking the west shore of Bassenthwaite. 
Beyond the latter lake, Criffel in Dumfriesshire may be visible. 
Skiddawhas it all his own way to the north, Saddleback is hidden 
by the trees, but a portion of the north part of the Helvellyn range 
peers over the high ground to the east. The sylvan-footed 
precipices hanging over the east shore of the lake are Wallow 
Grag and Falcon Crag, beyond which is the deep recess of Lodore. 
The rough rocky ridge of Glaramara tops the crags on the east 
side of Borrowdale. 

2. rrlar's Cntff, — ^Hence is the best marginal view of Der- 
wentwater. The crag does not rise more than 30 or 40 feet 
above the surface of the water, and the prospect is therefore more 
circumscribed than that from Castle Head, but it is almost 
equally beautiful. To reach it, start as before by the Borrowdale 
road, taking the first turn to the right, about 150 yards from the 
Town Hall, and opposite the Lake Hotel. Hence a lane leads ' 
directly to the Crag by the Landing Stage. The distance from 
the centre of the town is about three (quarters of a mile. The 
features of the surrounding scene appear in the same order and 
and direction as from Castle Head. 

3. Appletbwalte. 2} m. (by road) from Keswick. " From 
the terrace between Applethwaite and Millbeok,*' says Southey, 
" is the best general view of Derwentwater;*' and though one may 
be disposed to dispute the judgment of the poet, on the plea that 
the l^e is too far off, and the foreground not strong enough to 
support the exceptional beauty of the other ports of the picture, 
there can be no doubt that the walk is a very attractive one. 

To reach Applethwaite, proceed down the main street as far as 
Greta Bridge, after crossing which, turn to the right along the 
Bassenthwaite road, cross the railway, and then turn up the first 
lane, again to the right, whioh, after an almost straight course of 
half a mile, curves to the left through the village of Ormathwaite 
to Applethwmte, Millheck is nearly a mile further on, and 
between the two are the views we have spoken so highly of. The 
strength of the position lies in its being in a line with the greatest 
length of Derwentwater and Borrowdale. The description of the 
prospect from Castle Head (p. 100) will enable the spectator to 
identify all the principal features of the scene. 

The Vale of Keswick^ so often and so highly praised by various 
authors, and so conspicuous during this walk, is apt to disappoint 
the natural expectations formed of it. Its width and lack of wood 
make it entirely dependent on the surrounding fells and lakes for 
its attraction ; and, however anxious one may be to discover its 
merits, one cannot help feeling that it is in itself of a far different 
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dass from the more inward vaUeys, saoli as Borrowdale, Patter- 
dale, Grasmere, and Trontbeck, wbioh, by their own charms, con- 
tribute 80 materially to tiie beanty of the Lake District. The 
marshy character of the part adjoining Bassenthwaite Lake is 
idso a drawback. 

In returning to Keswick, the main road may be regained in a 

qnarter of a mile by taking a lane to the left at Millbeck, or the 

, traveller may continue for nearly a mile further along the terrace 

.road, and then join the main road about three miles from 

Keswick. 

SJUddaw Dodd (1,612 ft) may be easily olimbed from several poixlts near the 
last named junction of the main and teiTace roads, (dose to which there are one 
or two farm-honses. There is a fine view from the top, with the principal 
features of which the tourist will already hare become familiar. 

JL Row on Derwentwater. — Here we shall make no attempt 
to direct the tourist as to what particular spots he ought to visit. 
Once embarked in his boat, he cannot go wrong. Everything 
around is beautiful ; so much so, that to particularise any one part 
would be invidious. The boat landing is about half a mile from 
the centre of the town, on the Friar's Crag track — ^the lane which 
strikes out of the Borrowdale road, about 150 yards from the Town 
Hall, and opposite the Lake Hotel. Safe and comfortable boats 
are to be had at Is. an hour, or 5s. a day, plus a fixed charge for 
the boatman, if his services be required. There is fishing, of 
course, but no one bent on fishing idone goes to the Lakes ; and 
in Derwentwater, as in all the other lakes, it may be regarded as a 
purely supplementary occupation. The privilege of plying the 
gentle craft costs a shilling a day, and tickets may be had of the 
secretary of the Angling Association, or at Bowe's and Glover's 
fishing-tackle shops. 

There are three larger islands on Derwentwater, all abundantly 
clothed with wood, the foliage of which drops down almost to the 
water's edge. They are also remarkable for the regularity of their 
shape as contrasted with those on other lakes — ^Loch Lomond 
and Windermere to wit. They are by name Derwent fsZa, near the 
landing stage, and to the west of Friar's Crag ; Lord's Islcmdy in 
the recess formed by Friar's Crag and the eastern shore, almost 
within a stone's throw of the latter; and Herbert Island, in the 
middle of the lake. A human interest, ancient or modern, 
attaches to all three. Beginning as far back as the seventh cen- 
tury, we find St. Herbert, the Jidus AcluUes of the venerable 
St. Guthbert, domiciled on the island which now bears his name. 
The remains of a cell in the middle of the island are evidence of 
the fact. A thousand years elapse, and Lady Derwentwater 
issues forth from the fami]^ mansion on Lord's Island, and flying 
up Wallow Crag by the Lady's Bake (a singular route, by the way, 
for any lady, even under the most pressing emergency, to choose), 
speeds on her way to London : bent, womanlike, on purchasing 
with her tears and the family jewels tihe life of her rebel lord, who 
perished on the scaffold for participating in the rebellion of 1715. 
The Lady's Bake is a fissure in the most northerly of the head-long 
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oliffs which rise on the east side of the lake. Traces of the 
mansion are still to be met with on the ishuid. Lastly, Derwent 
Isle itself is the present residence of a Leeds gentleman. The 
tourist may land and wander at his will through tiie ferny brakes 
and copses of the two first-named islands. 

A fourth island, considerably smaller, is Banypsholmef between 
Herbert Island and the eastern shore of the lake. There are also 
one or two diminntive islets. The so-called Floating Island, which 
Ib said to make its appearance periodically at the upper end of the 
lake, is hardly worth mentioning. 

The Barrow and Lodore falls on the east side of the lake may 
be easily visited by boat. For a description of them see page 
106. There is a landing stage for each; that for the latter 
being at the south-east comer of the lake, and the minirrmm 
charge for a boat to it 3s. 

In crossing the lake the projecting knob of Causey Pike on the 
western side is a singular feature. It is more funny than 
picturesque, and when just visible over the ridge of Gatbells it 
elicits many inquiries as to its identity. 

On the west side of the lake is Derwentwater Bcuy, a beautiful, 
wood-fringed recess, from which the ascent of Cathells^ or the walk 
to Buttermere by Newlands, may be advantageously commenced. 

At the southern end of the lake there is a good deal of low- 
lying pasture and marsh land, which, when brought immediately 
into the foreground, mars the otherwise almost perfect loveliness 
of the scene. It is, however, only prominent from close quarters. 

The names of the near and distant fells seen during the row will 
be gathered from our description of the scene from Castle Head 
(p. 100). From the greater part of it Scafell Pike is visible just 
to the right of Castle Crag, the pyramidal hill which seems to 
stop up the *'jaws" of Borrowdale. Skiddaw, however, is, of 
course, the mountain monarch of Derwentwater, and whether he 
be just a trifle too heavy or not for the place we must leave our 
tourist friends to decide for themselves. 

Bound Berwentwater by Carriaflre-road. — ^Derwentwater 
is certainly the most charming of the lakes to travel round. The 
views are as varied as they are rich and beautiful, and the whole 
distance is only about 10 miles. 

The route along the eastern shore — ^which is decidedly the best 
to begin upon — is described in the Buttermere excursion (p. 105). 
At Qrcmge the bridge over the Derwent must be crossed, and a 
straight course pursued past the church ; after which the road 
bends sharp to the right. In three quarters of a mile the farm- 
house of Manesty is reached, and just beyond it an old upper road 
oonmiences, which is pleasanter going for the pedestrian, and 
commands better views. 

A few handred yards up this old road another track branohea np the fell-side 
to the left. This is the path over Catbells into Newlands, and by reaeon of the 
narrowness of the summit ridge, introduces the pedestrian to a beautiful pano- 
mma at the cost of very little extra exertion. 

Lovely views over Derwentwater, with Skiddaw and Saddleback 
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as a background, now present themselves. The upper road is 
still the best, as the prospect from the lower is often hidden by 
trees. At the end of the Catbells ridge, about 1^ miles beyond 
Manesty, the two re-unite, and shortly afterwards the Newlands 
road from Buttermere to Keswick is joined. Hence most of the 
way to Portinscale is through woods, and the lake is hidden from 
Tiew. 

The pedestrian having reached the gate at the northern end of 
Catbells on the old upper road, may make his way by a footpath 
commencing nearly opposite the gate, almost direct to Portinscale, 
the last half mile of the route being along the Newlands road. 
Guide posts to Catbells abound on the way. 

Ascent of abatrlgrST* 1,203 ft, 1^ — 2 Jirs, wp and down. Pony 
track, 

Latrigg is the " cub " of Skiddaw. It rises north east of 
Keswick, beyond the railway station, and may be recognised by 
the clump of firs on its summit. It commands, of course, a 
comparatively limited view, but in real beauty of prospect, it not 
only surpasses the parent mountain, but can vie with any other 
hill of its own height in the district. Derwentwater, which is too 
far removed from the highest ridge of Skiddaw to play its proper 
part in the panorama, holds the " pride of place " in the view from 
Latrigg, and appears to its greatest advantage. 

A very pleasant excursion, at the cost of an extra mile or two, may be made 
by combining the Applethwaite walk (p. 101) with Latrigg. To do this, take the 
highest lane eastward from Millbeck and Applethwaite, passing the mansion of 
Underscar on the right, and turning in the same direction, alongside of a wooden 
fence, about J mile further, just where the lane ends, and a tew yards beyond 
the convergence of the regular Skiddaw track, at the head of the little combe. 
The top of Latrigg, marked by some stunted pines, is soon seen on the right 
hand. 

The shortest ascent is by the Skiddaw track, which passes 
under the railway to the right of the station, and then takes the 
second turn to the right, ascending a long straight lane, with the 
title of Spoony Green Lane. A short cut across the station may 
be made, — by favour of course. 

Pedestrians will probably begin to climb seriously about a mile 
beyond the station, after passing through a gate at the end of a 
planting of small larch, but the easiest way is to proceed some 
distance further, until a green track zigzagging up the fell is 
reached a little distance short of the head of the combe on the 
left. This path leads to the top level of the hill. 

The view needs little description, being an extended and more 
comprehensive edition of that already described from Castle Head 
(p. 100) with the addition of the bosky Greta valley and its stream, 
winding immediately below our feet, and the town of Keswick with 
its streets as clearly traced out as on a surveyor's map. A little 
of Bassenthwaite is visible, but the hills beyond it lack that rugged 
beauty of outline which we have learnt to associate with other 
lakes. The Druids' Circle (p. 119) is very conspicuous to the south 
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Swlnslde (803/«.) and CatbeUs (1482/t). Either of these 
hills may be made the bourn of a delightful stroll from Keswick, 
the distances being a long two miles to Swinside, and nearly twice 
that distance to Gatbells. The views from the respective summits 
include, to a great extent, the same objects, but such is the 
wonderful diversity of the Derwentwater scenery that, however 
slight be the distance between any two view points, there is 
always a sufficient change of aspect to remunerate the tourist for 
the trouble of getting at them both. 

The route to CathelU will be found fully described in the ♦* Fell " 
excursion from Keswick to Buttermere (Fell Route No. 4). For Swin- 
side we may either cross the lake to the Nickol End landings, as in 
the Gatbells excursion, or walking through Portinscale (p. 113) we 
may follow the Newlands road, until it reaches the foot of the hill, a 
short distance beyond the conspicuous sign board which indicates 
the commencement of the footpath to CatbeUs. Hence the ascent 
is easily made. The view from the top is beautiful, but circum- 
scribed. The feature of it, which will probably be most fresh to 
the tourist, is the vale of Newlornds, finely headed by Dale Head 
and Eel Crags. A descent may be made to the hamlet of Swinside 
at the south end of the hill. 

Xeswick to Buttermere, by Borrowdale and HonUter 9 
retumlngr by BTewlands. Route 22. Map. YI. 

Keswick to Barrow FalUf 2 m; Lodore JBToieZ, 3| w; Borrowdale 
E.otelj 3 J m ; Bowder Stone , 5m; Rosthwaite (inns)^ 6t w; Seatoller, 
S m; Honister Hause, 9J m; Qatescarthy 12 m; iuttermeref 14 m; 
Buttermere Hause J 15^ m; Mill Dam (inn), 18^ m; Portinseaie, 
21 J m ; Keswick, 23 m. 

Height of Passes : Honister, 1,190 ft ; Buttermere Hause, 
1,095 ft. 

Waggonettes leave the Keswick hotels every week-day morning 
about 10 o'clock, stopping at the special places of interest on the 
way, and allowing time at Buttermere for lunch and a visit to 
Scale Force, the return journey being made by Newlands in the 
afternoon, so as to reach Keswick about 6 o'clock. 

It may be as well to remind hirers of private conveyances that 
the Honister Pass is so rough and steep on the Buttermere side as 
to be practically insurmountable; they must, therefore, return 
either by the ordinary route vid Newlands, or by Scale Hill and 
the Whinlatter Pass, the latter route adding 5 miles to the distance, 
making the total 28 miles. 

This excursion— through the handsomest vaUey, under the 
steepest crag, and past three of the most beautiful lakes in the 
district — is justly accounted the finest carriage drive in Britain. 
Neither Scotland nor Ireland has anything to match it, nor can 
any road in Wales, except the famous one of 10 miles between 
Barmouth and Dolgelley, compare with it. We might go further, 
and add that in no part of Switzerland can such a variety of 
scenery of the highest class be found in a drive of twice the length. 
That exquisite regard for proportion, wbic^ Nature has observed 
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in airanging her materials in the Lake district, is nowhere more 
strikingiy exemplified than in this route. Mountains, which in 
point of height are mole-hills, lakes whi(^ are ponds, and valleys 
which are scarcely noticeable depressions, in comparison with 
natural features of similar kind in other parts of the world, are 
here blended together in such wonderful harmony as to upset all 
judgment which is based on mere size, and to produce a sue- 
cession of scenes which are not only thoroughly beautiful, but fall 
little, if at all, short of being sublime. 

The route, — ^Leaving Keswick by the street which branches to the 
south-east from the market-place, we pass Castle Head (p. 100) on 
the left, and soon enter Qreat Wood. A fine vista through the 
Newlands valley is obtained across the lake, the Bnttermere fell — 
Bed Pike— forming its limit. Catbcdls and Causey Pike are the 
near hills, enclosing the vaUey on the south and north respectively. 
Wallow Crag towers above the road on the left, and on emerging 
from the wood, the precipices of Falcon Crag form a striking 
feature on the same side. 

Two miles from Keswick the Watendlath road diverges to the 
left, and just beyond it are the private grounds into which an 
entrance has to be obtained to see Barrow Waterfalls, They are 
better described by the word ** cascade " than by the expressive 
" force," which is the local term for nearly all the other waterfalls 
in the district ; and the visitor will not be surprised to hear that 
their present appearance is, to some extent, the result of artificial 
means. The paths, however, through the woods, which fence fche 
fall in on every side, present many a pretty peep, and bit of sylvan 
sweetness. The total height of the falls is over 120ft., and there 
are two of them. 

Another mile brings us to the famous Lodore FaUs^ and here . 
again, in nine cases out of ten, great is the disappointment of the 
visitor. Instead of the mighty rush, and the roar, and the thousand 
and one jingling rhymes which have raised tiie expectation to so 
high a pitch, there is often nothing visible but a steep, rough 
channel, formed of boulder and rook, threaded by a countless 
number of petty rills, which do Uttle more than trickle their way 
down the craggy bed. After heavy rain it is different; then, the 
rills swell into torrents, which tumble against and jostle one an- 
other in all directions, keeping up a real roar which may be heard 
far away. However, at all times the scene is very beautiful in the 
eyes of all who can bear without chagrin to be cheated out of the 
special attraction which they have come to see. On both sides 
of the faU, perpendicular cMs — Oowder Crag on the left, and 
Bhepherd'8 Crag on the right — rise to a considerable height, 
featiiered with wood to their summits, and the whole forms a 
picture of sterling beauty. The path from the road is through the 
garden of the hotel, on the Keswick side of it, apd across a wooden 
bridge. We have no time now, but the tourist must on no account 
omit to come again and visit the glorious, Trossach-like sceoery 
above, and the upper fall, which is often as great a surprise to the 
explorer as the lower one is a disappointment. GoOqIc 
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Half a mile farther on are the Trouldale jish-hreeddng ponds, jnst 
beyond the Borrowdale Hotel, from which they can be visited. 
Here fishes of many sorts and sizes are reared for stocking other 
waters and supplying the markets. 

We are now beyond the npper end of Derwentwater, and passing 
a level tract of swampy ground, more or less under water (according 
to the recent rainfall). This is the worst view point of Derwent- 
water, which seems dwarfed by the foreground and by the dark and 
somewhat heavy mass of Skiddaw behind it. 

Turning slightly to the left, the road now enters Borrowdale ; 
Grange Fell rises steeply on the left, and a picturesque stone 
bridge of two arches, crossing two separate channels, leads to the 
village of the same name, on the other side of the Derwent. There 
are several lodging-houses in and about the village. 

Tourists who have previously walked by the Bowder Stone and through 
BoBthwaite (a part to be on no account missed), may agreeably vary their present 
route by crossing the bridge and taking a rough cart track which strikes out to 
the left at the church. This track passes between Ckite Grog on the right, and 
the beautiful little Castle Crag (900 ft.) on the left. (The latter may be climbed 
from it, and the. d^tottr is worth making for the exquisite views up Borrowdale 
ami down Derwentwater, from the top.) 

Shortly after passing Castle Orag, the cart track climbs the fell on the right 
to a slate quarry. Leave it at the turn, just after crossing a streamlet of two 
runnels, and proceed along a foot path which crosses the depression between a 
lofty fell on the right and a woody knoll, rising from the valley, on the left 
Passing a couple of sheep folds, the path veers to the right, and rejoins the main 
Honlster road on a steep ascent, about half a mile above Seatoller. 

A quarter of a mile beyond Ghrange, the road makes a circuit to 
the light round a little knoll. A grass path cuts off the corner, 
and just beyond its re-union with tiie road, the Bowder Stone road 
mounts a short pitch to the left, leaving the main route to thread 
its way by the side of the stream, through the narrowest part of 
the ravine ; so sweet a passage that one is loath to leave it, even 
when such a powerful magnet as the Bowder Stone draws us away. 
However, we need not miss either, for the Bwoder Stone is attain- 
able by climbing the fell side, after we have proceeded some little 
way along the lower road. Once there, let us sit down and 
review the scene. A more beautiful one we shall not find within 
the limits of the four seas. First, as to the stone itself : — ** Mrs. 
Qmndy " has lately taken to abnding this seeming triumph of 
Nature over one of her own laws — calling it " vulgar," and all 
sorts of bad names. We are sorry to disagree with so eminent 
a critic, but there can be no doubt that, regardless of its size and 
weight (its dimensions are SO feet high by 60 long, and its weight 
is computed at 1,900 tons), it is the most marvellously poised 
piece of rock in the country. So sharp is it in its beam ends, that 
two people lying down on opposite sides of it may shake hands 
beneath it — a piece of unpardonable vulgarity, doubtless, especially 
if they be Cook's tourists— while an elderly female has placed a 
ladder by its side, which vulgar little boys, and not seldom big 
ones, too, delight to climb. Be it as it may, we should grieve to 
see the good old monument of Nature's eccentricity remove itself 
from the proud position which it has occupied for so many 
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oentnrieB, and we thuik there would be a blank if it did 8o. It ia 
comforting to reflect that, however slight its foundations, they are 
not likely to be shi^en by any amount of fashionable abuse ; 
indeed, it may be qnestioned whether <* all the king's horses and 
all the king's men " would be equal to the task. 

But apart from the vexed question of the Bowder Stone itself, 
no one should omit halting for a few minutes on the velvety little 
patch of greensward which forms its resting place. It is a 
** Vantage " ground for the valley. Whatever difference of opinion 
there may be as to the relative merits of the principal lakes of the 
district, there can be no doubt that Borrowdale holds the first 
position amongst its valleys ; and that is no mean praise, when 
we recollect that its rivals include Patterdale, Grasmere, Langdale, 
and Troutbeck. Though distinct in character from the upland 
** glen " and lower ** strath " of Scotland, as well as from the 
league-upon-league long *' thai " of Switzerland, it may be said to 
combine within a space, whose limited area sacrifices nothing of 
grandeur (so symmetrical are its various parts), many of the best 
features of all three. No Scottish glen, save Glen Affric, can 
surpass the wild blending of crag, water and wood which soars 
and sinks all round the Bowder Stone ; no cottage-dotted *' strath " 
can present a pleasanter picture of peace and seclusion than the 
green, hill-girt pastures of Bosthwaite ; while the fell line from 
Gate Crag to Great End can scarcely fail to impress even the most 
experienced *' thai " explorer. 

The mountain which rises just behind Bosthwaite and cuts the 
valley in two is Glaramara, unaccountably confused by Scott with 
Blencathara (Saddleback). A fantastic rock on one of its highest 
ridges brings to mind Helm Crag at Grasmere, and sets one 
a-wondering why it has not had similar poetic justice, or poetic 
exaggeration, done to it. To the right of Glaramara Great End, 
overlooking the southern end of the valley, and still further back, 
and more to the right, Scafell Pikes are visible. Then, almost over 
the neighbouring height of Castle Crag, Great Gable rears its 
irreguli^ cone. A wooded knoll to the left of Castle Crag shuts 
out the upper part of the main valley, the ramifying character of 
which makes it very difficult for a stranger to guess his way out. 
Let him know, then, that the eastern branch of it, passing to the 
left of Bosthwaite and round a steep and shapely crag, is Lang- 
strath, leading up to the Stake Pass into Laogdale. Beyond the 
wooded knoll already mentioned, to the right of Glaramara and 
in the direction of Great End, is the Sty Head Pass to Wastwater, 
while a third exit — the one we are about to travel by — strikes out 
to the right just beyond the knoll, and commences at once the 
elimb of Honister Hause. 

From the Bowder Stone the track descends at once to the main 
road again, and Bosthwaite is soon reached. On the way there, 
the scrupulous flatness of the top of the wall on the right may be 
noticed. This wall, after the sudden attacks of <* soft " weatiier, 
to which Borrowdale is pre-eminently subject, forms the native 
highway, the road itself being two or three feet deep in water. 
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Rosthwaite is a small tillage with two inns, — the Soafelland the 
Boyal Oak (lately become *' temperance"). Exceptits situation, there 
ig nothing remarkable about it, but the pedestrian may recollect to 
his advantage that ** Adam's ale " is the strongest stimulant which 
he will be able to obtain between this and Buttermere, a distance 
of 7i miles. The '* (e)statesmen " of Wasdale, who may have been 
a-jnnketing to Keswick, and partaken of a *' stirrup cup " at 
Lodore on the way back, seldom fail to ** wet the other eye ** at 
Bosthwaite, and the story of a certain exciting horse-race '* o'er t' 
Sty Head an' doon into Wasdle," immediately subsequent to one 
of these friendly potations, is still a favourite one on ** yon side o' 
t* pass," where we advise every tourist to get a recital of it, if he can. 

Hidf a mile beyond Bosthwaite the road to Stonethwaite and 
the Stake Pass strikes off to the left, near the church which sup- 
plies the spiritual wants of the two '* thwaites," and in less than 
another mile a gate on the same side of the road opens on to the 
track leading up the main valley to Seathwaite and Sty Head. 
The Buttermere road sweeps round to the right, and passing the 
long white lodging-house of Seatoller (an excellent centre for 
mountain excursions), commences at once the struggle up Honister. 
For more than half a mile the road is through a wood, with a beck 
descending in a succession of cataracts on the left ; then a gate 
opens on to the unenclosed fell. The ascent becomes less severe, 
but up to the top of the pass there is not much to arrest the 
attention, except the back view across Borrowdale to the rugged 
ridges of Glaramara, and over Armboth Fell to the Helvellyn range. 

At the top of the hause the road turns sharply to the right, and 
the full downward sweep of Honister Crag bursts suddenly into 
view. Though not maintaining so great a degree of steepness to 
so great a height as Pike o' Stickle in Langdale, it is decidedly the 
most striking crag in the ordinary tracks of the Lake district. Its 
height above sea level is 1,760 ft., and in its steepest part there 
is something like 1,000 or 1,200 ft. from base to summit, at an 
average angle of nearly 45 degrees. The upper part is sheer pre- 
cipice, down the side of which tracks have been blasted or hewn 
out of the rock ; the lower, screes of a most formidable appearance, 
when looked at face to face, but in reality making rather an agree- 
able descent than otherwise. When the works are open the 
quarrymen raise the wonderment of the passer-by to a high pitch 
by the agihty with which they career down these screes in front of 
half a ton of slates. 

A caxt track, striking to the right from the exact top of the pass, makes a 
terrace from which a beantif nl view (singularly enhanced by a fine sunset, after 
a day's rain) is obtained of Buttermere and Crummock, and the fells beyond 
them, High Crag, High Stile, Red Pike, and Mellbreak. By climbing some steep 
slate debris, about half a mile np the track, you will soon gain the ridge of the 
Newlands Fells, and, if so inclined, may continue your walk over Dale Head, 
Hindscarth, and Robinson, descending on to the Buttermere and Newlands road 
near the village of Buttermere (see Fell Route, No. 4). 

The top of Honister Crag may also be easily reached from the summit 
of the pass, by climbing the fell to the left, and working round the ridge. From 
the summit a descent of the precipice maybe made by following thequarrymen's 
teack which connects the diilerent workuigs, and taking to the screes half way 
down ; but the tourist who prefers scenery to athletics, will continue along the 
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zidge in the direction of Buttermere to the top of Fleettoiih (about 20 minutes' 
walk), which is the real name of the mountain of which Honister Crag only 
forms a part. Hence the perspective of the three lakes. Buttermere, Crummock, 
and Loweswater, with High Stile, Red Pike, and Mellbreak on the left, and 
Bobinson and Grasmoor on the right, is very fine. Great Gable and the Pillar 
are prominent to the south and south-west. A descent may be made almost 
straight down the ridge in a line with the right hand shore of Buttermere, the 
road to which will be regained at G-atescarth, two miles from the village. 

The first part of the descent of the pass on the Buttermere side 
is very rough and steep, so much so that vehicles, trying to return 
by it from Buttermere, are liable to come to a dead lock. The 
attempt, we believe, is not often made. As the road descends, 
Buttermere and part of Crummock Water and the surrounding 
fells, — High Crag, High Stile, and Red Pike, in the order named, — 
appear on the left ; Mellbreak, beyond Crummock, in front, and 
Bobinson to the right, come into view, the route skirting the base 
of the last named all the way to Buttermere. 

At the foot of the pass the farm-house of Oatescarth is reached, 
whence starts the bridle-path over Scarf Gap, which is seen 
climbing the depression between Hay Stacks and High Crag on the 
left. There is a ford to be crossed here, which may be avoided by 
taking a little d4tour through the farm-buildings on the left. 
Then come two miles of mingled fell and park-like scenery, with 
the lake of Buttermere on the left. About half-way is Hasness^ a 
beautiful villa residence, to the existence of which the public is 
indebted for the rich, cultivated aspect of portions of this side of 
the lake. High up above, on the right, are some fine crags, forming 
part of Bobinson. As soon as the lake is passed, a short, steep 
descent lands us at one of the comfortable-looking little hotels of 
Buttermere village. Here the regular conveyances halt for about 
three hours, affording ample time for a good lunch and the 
** regulation " row to Scale Force and back. 

Buttermere Lake is 1^ miles long, and nearly half a mile wide. 
It is very shallow at its lower end (a fact which morning " dippers " 
will avoid disappointment by remembering), and nowhere as much 
as 100 ft. in depth. Its angularity, and the sombre character of 
the massive mountains, which descend almost sheer into it, re- 
lieved by little foUage except that of the Scotch fir and larch, make 
it more imposing than picturesque. Its mountain outlines are not 
so graceful as those of Wastwater, nor is its general scenery so 
wild ; yet, not only when taken in conjunction with Crummock, 
which enhances the tout ensemble enormously, but even by itself, 
it leaves a strong and lasting impression on the beholder. 

The conspicuous stream which rushes in a succession of little 
cataracts down the fells into the north-west comer of the lake is 
Sour Milk Gill, descending from Bleaberry Tarn, an upland sheet 
of water lying in the deep hollow between High Stile and Red 
Pike. 

As Crummock Water should undoubtedly be approached from the 
northern or Scale Hill end, we shall describe it in the route from 
Keswick via Whinlatter (p. 112). After lunch everybody starts 
for Scale Force, and, for a wonder, everybody is right ; not only in 
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f oing there, bnt also in the way by which they go. There are two 
routes ; one the water route, by the right side of the Fish Hotel 
(as you approach it), and the other the land route, by the left. 
The latter is circuitous, and often very sloppy. It strikes sharply 
to the left to begin with ; and then, turning right again along a 
cart track through the nearest of three gates, goes straight across 
the '* strath " till the stream connecting Buttermere and Crum- 
mock is reached, after crossing which it turns to the right ; and, 
skirting the beck and the lake for more than a mile, joins the 
water route at the landing place at the second beck — the one 
descending from the force itself. A short cut may be made athwart 
the fell slope as soon as the shore of the lake is reached. The 
entire distance from the inn is two miles. The regular track 
after leaving the Fish crosses some pleasant meadows by the side 
of a beck, and reaches a wood — in which is the Crummock boat 
landing — ^in about half a mile. The distance to be rowed is three 
quarters of a mile (return fare Is. each). The mountains seen in 
crossing are Mellbreak, the sugar-loafy fell dropping to the western 
margin of the lake, and on the opposite side Grasmoor, huge, red, 
and long-backed ; Whiteless Pike, considerably lower and nearer to 
Buttermere, and, between them and the lake, the low and isolated 
Bannerdale Enott. 

On landing, another three quarters of a mile of rough fell has 
to be travelled over to reach the force, which will be seen in a 
ravine to the left after a few minutes' walking. 

Scale Force is certainly one of the finest waterfalls in the district. 
It has a sheer leap of 160 feet ; so deep, that in ordinary times the 
sheets of water are, before reaching the bottom, almost converted 
into spray, and, as such, held suspended in the air. This peculiar 
Swiss effect is nowhere in the lake district so noticeable as at 
Scale Force. The aspect of the fall, being north, is not favourable 
for the iris displays one expects under such circumstances. It is 
well set in a rocky frame, abounding with copse and fern, though 
in this respect it is by no means equal to Dalegarth Force in Esk- 
dale. 

Some totirists may like to hear that there is a delightful bathing place with a 
shingly bottom at the little promontory, about a quarter of a mile north of the 
landing place, called Ling Crag. There is also a very fine view-point a couple of 
hundred yards or so lower down the lake. 

Beautiful views are also obtained from the fell side to the right of the Scale 
BUI roady a few minutes' walk from Buttermere village. To reach them proceed 
along the Scale Hill road from the " Victoria " for about 300 yards, and then 
climb the open fell on the right, where it comes down to the road beyond the 
first farm house. 

We should add, that the Buttermere inns, regarded as inns, are very comfort- 
able. Why they should challenge criticism, and import into the quiet Cumbrian 
valley the cockney conceit of rechristening themselves ** Hotels " we will not 
stop to enquire. 

The return route by Newlands begins to climb at once, and in 
1^ miles attains a height of 750 feet above the village. Bobinson 
is the fell on the right, and Whiteless Pike on the left. The 
range of which the latter forms a part, and of which Grasmoor 
(2,747 ft.) is the crowning ridge, is a strong contrast to the rough 
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craggy contour of the more southern peaks. Its sides are of 
smooth green turf or ruddy screes. At the fall of the year, when 
the *' fern turns to gold on the fells," the walk up Buttermere 
Hanse is particularly fine. The slopes of Whiteless Pike are a 
mass of russet brown, caused by the fading of the bracken. 
The scenery after passing the summit level of the hause is for a 
time desolate and barren, the road traversing the high level 
Kescadale Valley. 

The pedeetrian may vary the route and gain wider views by following the 
oouise of Sail Beck on the left, instead of breasting ButtermereHause, and 
descending by Rigg Beck into the main road again at the MiU Dam Inn. This 
inyolves an additional climb of about 600 feet. 

The descent then commences into the green Newlands Valley, 
far inferior to Borrowdale, to be sure, but possessed of a soothing 
pastoral beauty of its own which suffices to keep alive without 
over-straining the interest of the traveller, who, possibly, is begin- 
ning to feel that he has had enough of fine scenery for one day. 
The distant mountain immediately in front is Saddleback, and 
Hindscarth, Eel Crags, Maiden Moor, aad Catbells — ^the last three 
on a declining scale — appear dose at hand to the right of it. The 
main Newlands Valley comes down on our right, and is brought to 
an imposing end by Dale Head. Winding round the eastern end 
of the Grasmoor range, just under Causey Pike, we reach fiftair, 
the special industry and poetic energy of whose inhabitants may 
be gathered from the following couplet inscribed on a flagstone :— 

" May God Almighty grant His aid 
To Keswick and its woollen trade." 

From Stair, after crossing the Newlands beck, the road passes 
the hamlet of Swinside^ and leaving Swinside Fell on the left hand, 
soon reaches Portinscale (p. 113). Hence the pedestrian will save 
a quarter of a mile by talung the footpath which starts across the 
meadows on the right of the road a short distance beyond the 
bridge over the Derwent. 

Xeswick to Suttermero, by IXTliiDlatter Pass and Scale 
Bill ; also to Calder Abbey and "Wasdale Bead, by Byre- 
mont or Bnnerdale Bridgre. Boute 23. Maps V., VIH., and 
the general one. 

Keswick to Bradthwaite (inn)^ 2i m; Whinlatter Pass (inn), 
4^ m ; Scale Hill Hotels 10 m ,- Buttermere, 14 m. 

Scale Hill to Lanvpl'ugh Cross Inn, 6 J m; Egremont, 16 w; 
Calder Bridge Hotel, 19 m; Stromds {inns), 25| m ; Wasdale Head, 
31J m. . 

Lanvplugh Cross Inn to EnnerdaJe Bridge (inn), dm; Angler^s 
Inn (Ennerdale Lake), 5 m. 

H&ight of Whinlatter Pass, 1,040 ft. 

The Whinlatter route is a pleasant alternative one to Buttermere, 
Ennerdale, and Wastwater, for those who have already made the 
Buttermere excursion by Honister and Newlands. Beyond Lowes- 
water .the oarxiage road passes the confines of the Lake District, 
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and do^ not enter &em again till the ioot of Ennerdale or Waat- 
water, as the case may he, is reached. Pedestrians will prefer to 
cross the fells frcon Scale Hill to Ennerdale (p. ISO). 

Leaving Keswick hy the main street, the road passes Qreta Hall 
on the righti and then crosses the riyer Greta. A footpath to the 
left, commencing on the far side of the hridge, cuts oft a sharp 
comer hetween Keswick and Portinscale. The high 'oad is re- 
gained jttst before the Derweut, with its waters doubled by the 
oonflnence of the Greta, is crossed. Portinscale is passed, whej^ 
the Newlands route strikes oft to the left, and 1^ miles further the 
road, after crossing the Newlands beck and leaving the Bassen- 
thwaite shore road on the right, reaches the village of Braithwaite^ 
after passing which the ascent ojE the WMnlatter Pass ooQunences. 
A considerable portion of it is through wood. Fine views art 
obtained across the vale of Keswick, over Bassenthwaite and part 
of Derwentwater. Just before the top of the pass is reached there 
is a small inn, called the Tramllers* Best. The road then passes 
between Hobcarton End, the northern shoulder of Grisedale Pike, 
on the left, and Whinlatter Crag on the right. A quarter of a mile 
beyond the sixth milestone the Scale Hill route, quitting the 
highway, forks to the left, and in another half mile, taking an- 
other turn in the same direction, works round the fell-slope to the 
hamlet of Sufinside (yet another monument of the days when the 
bristly boar-pig was the principal Cumbrian tourist). Lorton Vale, 
with the river Cocker winding through it, appears below. Beyond 
it, in the far distance, appear the Solway Firth and the Scotch 
hills, while the prospect southwards gradually unfolds itself. 
Whiteside Dodd, and then "^AHiiteside itself, rise dose at hand, on 
the left, as we descend further into the valley. Mellbreak, with 
sides sloping as regularly as the roof of a house ; B^d Pike, recog- 
nisable alike from its colour and its shape, and High Stile succes- 
sively appear on the further side of Crummock and Buttermere ; 
and then the red, torrent-scarred Grassmoor presents itself. The 
fells which surroiind Crwmmock Water are much lesswHd and 
rugged in their contour than the other groups of Lake mountains. 
They are almost like so many vast heaps, and yet so graceful, and 
at the same time impressive, are Uiey in their groupings, and so 
effectively is the shore of the lake indented, that Crummock justly 
challenges admiration as one of the most beautiful of our lakes. 
Few will deny that superiority which its comparative lightness 
gives it over Buttermere, and many prefer it even to Wastwater, 
tiian which, though it shows less boldness of outline and unity of 
composition, it possesses a more varied picturesqueness. 

But we are anticipating. We have yet three miles to trave 
between Swinside and Sctde Hill, and a very pleasant three miles 
it is, down the grassy vale of Lorton, with the mountain panorama 
constantly before our eyes. 

After passinff the farm-heuses at Eope Beeh, less than a mile 
beyond Swinside, our route continues, veering to the right at the 
two places where there is a choice of roads (the latter turn a sharp 
one), tiU it joins the main road from Cookermouth in less than 
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Another mile. A quarter of a mile further there ii another fork, 
the left-hand branch leading direct to Battermere (4 m.), and the 
right to Scale Hill Hotels wMch is reached in another mile. 

The drive to Bultirmere alo&g the eastern shore of (^uhunock iWater is a very 
ehormiiig one, especially where it forms a terrace between Bannerdale Knott 
and the lake. It may also be commenced at Scale Hill, bv a road through 
Lanthwaite Wood, joining the main one in less than a mile. The latter is 
decidedly the preferable rente of the two, and a halt should in any case be made 
at Scale Hill for the purpose of viewing Grummock from Lanthwaite Hill. 

This inn, though not so central as the Bnttermere ones, makes 
excellent headquarters for a few days' mountaineering, and is a 
Very pleasant home. 

Beautiful views of the lake and surrounding fells are obtained 
from LamfhwoAte fliU (674 ft.), which is reached in a few minutes 
by entering the road through the wood, opposite the hotel, and 
diverging from it in a few yards up a footpath on the left. 

The nearer fells will bd recognised from the previous description 
^ven of them in this route. The low crag descending into the 
lake at the far end on the left is Bannerdale Enott, a little to the 
left of whose summit Great Gable holds the " pride of place " in 
the distance. Green Gable is the lower and more pointed peak to 
the left of the latter, and Scafell Pike appears in the slight depres- 
sion immediately on its right between it and Eirkfell. 

After leaving the Scale Hill Inn the road crosses the Cocker, and 
^adually ascends to Loweswater, which is more than 100 ft. 
higher than Orummock, leaving the church and the village of 
Loweswater on the left. The two lakes are connected by a stream 
called Park Beck. A good view of Crummock and the surrounding 
fells is obtained during the ascent, Mellbreak being prominent on 
ihe west side of the lake. 

Loweswater is about 1^ miles long by a third of a mile broad. 
Its southern shore is gracefully fringed with wood, but it is almost 
entirely dependent for its attractiveness on the back views over 
Crummock and Buttermere, which are very beautiful. The fells 
-close *at hand are uninteresting. 

On reaching the open fell (680 ft.), about a mile beyond the lake, 
and within a short distance of the top of the ridge, a sharp turn to 
the left must be taken. A wide view opens up to the right, in- 
cluding the sea and the Kirkcudbright hills of Criffel and Ben 
Garon. The road crosses a shoulder of Blake Fell, whose summit 
(1,877 ft.) appears on the left, and two miles farther passes through 
the village of Lamplugh, between the Church on the right and the 
Hall on the left, both antiquated buildings. 

To reach the Angler's Inn, on Bnnerdale Lake (S m. from Ennerdale Bridge), 
take the torn to the left, a .third of a mile beyond Lamplugh Church. Hence 
the distance is from 3^ to 4 miles. The road twists a good deal, but there is no 
difBcnlty until the farm houses at Crossdale, about 2| miles on the way, are 
reached. Pass theee^ keeping as near as possible straight <m In yonr prerioxja 
direction for upwards of half a mile, as far as the next jctoss roads. Hece a 
cottage faces jou, with a gate a, few yards to the right of it. Pass throogh thia 
:fate into a field, and descend straight upon the lake^ on r^ehing which you will 
find the inn a few hundred yards to the right hand. GoOQ 
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A milt bejrond &d Yillage an Lamplugh Oroii and the LampUiih 
Arms Inn. Henoe the nearert way to Oald«r Abbey is by the road 
which tnzns to ^e left half a mile beyond tiie inn, after crossing 
a small beok, and goes due south to EnnerdaU Bridg§ (mn), three 
miles from Lamplogh Gross, and two west of the Angler's Inn. 
Hence to Galder Bridge is seyra miles, by a hilly road, purtly orer 
the fells, and attaining a height of nearfy 1,000 It From portions 
of the road the moontains flanking the Bnnerdale depression are 
well seen, the Pillar oonspicaoos amozigst them, and occasionally the 
lake itself comes into view. Scafell Pike itself and Scaf ell, with the 
ravine of Mickledore between them, appear for a short time during 
the latter part of the drive, when the side of Oold Fell is being 
traversed. There are also wide views over the lowlands to the 
sea and the Isle of Man. Bnnerdale Bridge is the scene of 
Wordsworth's pastoral poem of the ** Brothers." Caidw Abbey, 
and the road thence to Wasdale Head, are described <m p. 11. 

The main road from Lamplngh to Egremont (9 m ; hotel, Tfai 
Globe) and Galder Bridge (13 m.) is 2 miles further roand, and 
passes through a good deal of the mining district. 

SeawloktoPatterdale(imswater). Bontes 24— 28. Maps 
v., YUI., and the general one. 

The routes between these places may be summarised as follows : 

Bail. Coach. Stmr. Crrg, Foot. TotaL 

(24) By Troutleck {Cumberland) m. m. m. m. m. m. 

and Dockwray ... 9 7 — — — 16 

25) „ Penrith and Pooler Bridge 17 6 74 — — 30^ 

|26l „ St John's Vale and BocTcwroAf — — 4 10 14 

27) „ StieTcs Pass (HelveUyn range) — — 5 6 11 

28) ,, Thirlspot, a/nd over ffelvellyn — — 6 3-4 hrs* 

The distances are in every case reckoned to the Ullswater Hotel, 
OQDi the lake side. For the Patterdale Hotel, at the entrance to the 
Talley, one mile more must be added. Both are first class houses. 

Through tickets are granted for route No. 1 at prices varying 
from about 3s. to 4s. 6d. for the single journey, and 5s. to 6s. 6d. 
lor&e double, the latter being available for 7 days. The coaches 
at the Troutbeck Station meet the trains which leave Keswick 
about 9.45 a.m. and 5 p.m., returning in time for the last train 
(about 7.30 p.m.) from Troutbeck. The railway journey oecupies 
about 20 mmutes, and the coach an hour, so that a good five hours 
is allowed at Ullswater. There is an inn at Troutbeck, which, by 
tiie way, must not be confused with the Westmorland Troutbeck 
near Windermere. No two places could be more utterly different. 

The last few miles of the Troutbeck routes are very beautiful, 
but as the first half of the way from Troutbeck Station hes through 
a remarkably bleak and uninteresting countiy (see p. 14), those 
who have only one day to give to Ullswater, will derive more than 
compensation for the extra time and expense of the journey by 
adopting route 25, by Penrith, for their journey to Ullswater, 
and only returning by Trontbeek. They will thus add to the day's 
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cttjoyment a plMwant, drive from Penrith t6 P^lej Kidge, and a 
beaatiful sail along the ^vhole length ol Ullevater Lake. The 
fares from Seswick to Ullswater Hotel by this ronte vazy from 
about 5b. to 70.* Leaying Keswick by train a little before 10» yom 
reach the pier at UUswater Hotel in about 3 hours. 

Of the remaining three routes, the shortest is the '* Sticks," but 
the most interesting the one over the top of Helyellyn, and as 
the Sticks mounts to within a few hundred feet of the summit of 
the ** mighty " mountain itself, few will grudge the extra toil and 
time which the latter exacts. The St. John's Yale and Doekwray 
track attains a summit level of nearly 1,600 feet, and the imme* 
diato prospect, during a great part of it, is dreary in the extreme^ 
-—a high-level version of the Troutbeck routo. It presents, how- 
ever, fine views of the many-ridged Saddleback and of the Pennine 
Chain on the far aide of the Eden Valley. Aira Force, too, may 
be visitod en roi^, and the best of UUswater Lake seen in descend- 
ing tinence to Patterdale. 

Sy Trontbeek, (Bouto 24.) The railway from Keswick threads 
the romantic glen of the Qreta^ underneath Latrigg, the *' Cub " 
of Skiddaw, crossing the stream several times in the first few 
miles. On approadbdng ThreUceld fine views of Saddleback on 
the left are obtained, and the valley el St. John debovches on the 
other side. It then climbs to Trouthech station, which is situated 
on a dreary wilderness at a height of nearly a 1,000 feet above sea- 
level. Thence the Patterdale road branches off abnost due south. 
Mell Fell, round and fir-clad, rises on the left. The scenery 
becomes gradually more civilised, but attains no real interest, until 
Dockwrwy (Hotel, the BoyaX) is reached, and the stream crossed, 
which contributes Aira Force to the attractions of Lakeland. 
Thence the descent to Ullsw&ter is very beautiful. Qov^arrovi 
Park is on the left, and Gleneoin on the right, both rich in wood- 
land scenery of the highest order. 

Aira Force (p. 145) lies a conple of hnndred yards off the road, to the left^ near]y 
a mile from Dockwray, and about opposite to where a graae path strikes away to 
the right. The proper way to it is down to the water's edge, and then back 
again for half a mile, bnt in any case it is a work of supererogation to call at 
Lynlph's Tower for a guide. 

A little below the above-named grass path, another path diverges to the right. 
This cuts off a comer, and joins the main road again, half a mile after the latter 
reaches the side of the lake. 

The uppermost, and by far the finest reach of the lake is now in 
full view. On the left, Place Fell rises abrupt and rocky. The j 
western margin is beautifully wooded, and Styharrow Crag descends , 
sheer into it. The PatterdiJe valley rising to Kirkstone Pass, with ! 
Bed Screes on the right, and Caudale Moor on the left, makes | 
a fine perspective background, and St. Sunday's Crag, which, by 
the bye, lias a great deal more to do in forming the Ullswatcar ' 
scenery than Helvellyn, towers over the woods on the right. Tim i 
is one of the most impressive first-sight views in the district, and j 
has caused many visitors to run away with the idea that Tills- i 
water is the finest of the English Lakes. . | 

• For the whole round, let class lOs. 8d., Snd Ss. 4d., 8rd Ts. 6d. j 
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The rest of the way along the mftrgia of the lake is a deli^^tlal 
drive or walk ihroogh the most yaried of woods, interspersed with 
the pnrplest of orags, and along a pebbly shore lapped by the 
purest of waters, whose gentle plash seems a perpetual protest 
against the atroeions vandalism whidi has pollnted the mid- 
onrrent with the foul refnse of a lead mine. 

8y PenHtb and Pooley- Sridgre (route 25).— This route is 
fully described in the foregoing one, -and in the Approaches vid 
Fooley Bridge on p. 17. In the descent from Troutbeck Station 
tp Penrith there is nothing particular to arrest the traveller's eye, 
unless he be a geologist; in which case he will mark mOi 
interest the transition from the Skiddaw slate to the limestone, 
and from the limestone to the red sandstone, which last contri- 
butes so greatly to the beauty and fertility of the Eden Valley. 
Qreystohe Castle^ a considerable part of which was burnt down 
some years ago, lies about two miles to the left of the line, between 
Penruddock and Blencowe. There is a refreshment room at Pen> 
nth Station, whence the Pooley Bridge coaches start. 

My St. Jobn'a Vale and Dockwray (route 26).— The first 
four miles of this route, as far as Wanthwaite Bridge, by which 
the road crosses the St. John's Beck, are described on p. 119. 
Beyond that point the road degenerates into a cart track, which 
may be seen rounding the northern shoulder of the Helvellyn 
Dodds, during the descent into St. John's Yale. 

From the bri^e over the beck (4 m. from Keswick) the lane 
ascends for a couple of hundred yards to the prindpalroad through 
St. John's Yale. Turn to the right along this for a hundred 
yards, and then to the left up to some farm buildings. . After a 
zigzag to the left, the road forks. Take the left hand branch, 
which leads between two walls on to the open fell, skirting for 
some distance further the left hand wall. On leaving the wall, 
tiie track veers round to the right, and a long, tolerably level 
Btretoh of some four miles commences, at the end of which a rapid 
descent is made to the village of Dochvjrofl/ (Hotel, The RoyaX). 
Just before readiing some buildings, the road describes what Mr. 
Weller would have termed a ** We," turning sharply to the right 
and then to the left ; (the track leading straight on from the bottom 
of the '' We " must be avoided). 

During our long moorland trudge, the sharp ridges of Saddle- 
back and the distant prospect over the Eden Yalley have been 
redeeming features in what must otherwise be described as one of 
the dullest walks in the district; nor has the monotony been 
greatly relieved by its having as a constant vis-d^vis the round, 
larch-dad Mell Fdl, to which, could the Lake Mountains foe handi^ 
d^ped, after the ^hion of raoeh(»seB, the handioapper would 
assuredly accord the lightest weight. Alter passing tiie form 
houses tiie road descendis to Bockwray^ having, during the latter • 
part of the descent, the dingle of the Aira beck on the right.) 
The remaining five miles to Pafterdale are described in tiie foret* 
going route (p. 116). ^,^,^,^^^ ,,Googl'e 
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Th« «appofled deriyalioii oi the words PaUerdale «nd lUtterdala 
from the ** Pater Nosters " and *' Ave Maiias *' of monaitk) timM 
it worth an antiqoar^tn's eonsideration. 

87 the Btloke Pass (route 27).— The existence of a tolerable 
bridle path across this wild npland waste is to be attributed rather 
to the requirements of the natives than to the ardour of the 
tourist, though as a iertium quid between the labour of Helvelljn 
and the long monotony of tbe Dookwray track the route is not to 
be despised. It is especially useful to Patterdale-bound tourists 
who, after getting well away from Keswick on the Ambleside road, 
are prevented going the *• whole hog V of Helvellyn by the sudden 
oncomings of mist and other meteorological surprises, by no means 
unusual in the district. 

Follow the Ambleside road (p. 128) as far as the head of St. 
John's Vale, where, after crossing, at Smeathwaite Bridge, the 
Stream which issues from Thirlmere, take a turn to the left a 
little short of the fifth milestone from Keswick, and three quarters 
of a mile short of the King's Head Inn. At the turn a guide post 
directs to Threlkeld railway station. Leave this road when, in a 
few yards, it turns to the left down the viJe, and keep straight on 
through a gate to the white farm house above called Stcmah. 
Beyond this farm you will have noticed a track zigzagging up the 
fell on the right of a gilL This is your route, and, to reach it, you 
must cross the beck at the end of tiie field beyond the farm. After 
a steep rise of 700 or 800 feet a sheepfold is i^aohed, and here the 
path bends slightly to the right, leaving the gUl and ascending the 
shoulder of the fell at a more gradual slope, until it approaches 
and looks down upon another g^, at the top of which (2,460 feet 
above sea level) the summit ridge of the Helvellyn range is crossed. 
This point may also be easily reached from the King's Head Inn 
at Thirlspot, by following the Helvellyn pony track (p. 167) until 
it bends to the right on approaching Fisher Gill, and then cross- 
ing the beck, and continuing along the left hand side of its most 
northerly branch. 

The highest part of the pass is appropriately marked by a 
number of sticks stuck into the ground at intervals. During the 
latter part of the ascent there is a fine retrospect of the northern 
and western fells, extending from Skiddaw to Bowfell. Under- 
neath Skiddaw Bassenthwaite Lake appears. At the summit a 
strip of Ullswater, backed by Place Fell and the High Street range, 
comes into view. 

The descent is by Qnenside Reiervoir and Lead Mindf the former 
being kept on the right hand. From it there are two tracks ; ome 
leading straight on and crossing anotiier ridge into Cflencoin, and 
the other, a good cart track, passing between the reservoir and the 
hnts, and joining the Glenridding descent of Helvellyn (p. 169), 
less than a mile lower down, at the Greemide BfneUvng Mills, a 
gioap of buildings whose hideonsness we would rather not dwell 
upon. Suffice it to say that the beauty of what was onoe a very 
beautiful valley is hopelessly marred by thenu^ t 
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i-tha oidiiuay.ioad imo&nda on the left hand side oi the 
beok to the shores of the hike dose to the TTUswater Hot^ The 
pleasanteit loate, howeyeir* is to oross a footbridge at ti&e Mill, 
and follow a green path on the other side of the beok, descending 
alter aboat a mile to a cart track, which re-crosses the beck and 
joins the regular road half a mile short of the hotel. If, instead 
of dropping into the cart track at once, yon cUmb the ridge which 
separates Glenriddingfrcmi Qrisedale for a little distance, yon will 
be rewarded by a beantifnl Tiew down Ullswater, and yon may 
without much tronUe make yoor way down into Grisedale close to 
Patterdale HaU. 

Mf Tblrlspat md over Belvellyn (route 28).— This route 
is thoroughly described in the foregoing one, and the ascents of 
HelveUyn in the ** Fell" section (p. 169). 

Xeswlck to Tblrlmere, by Braldloal Stones and the 
▼aUey of St. Jobn. Boute 29. Maps Y., X. 

To Drwid Stones 1| m ; Wamthwaite Bridge {vaUey of 8t. John), 
4 m; Kingf Head Inn {THrlspot)^ 7f m; Armboth Bridge^ S^m; 
SmeathwcUte (jimction vnth Winderm&re and Keawitk road), 11 m 
Keiwich, 15 m. 

This is a yery pleasant and varied driye, though the scenery is 
. not unifonnly hi^ class. Carriages should be taken to the inn at 
Thirlspot, and the distance thence to Smeathwaite walked, from 
li to 3 hours being aUowed for the pedestrian part of the 
expedition. Thirlmece can only be properly seen from this 
route. 

Leaving Keswick by the Penrith road (the first turn te the 
right on the way to the station), we have the Greta dose on 
our left hand for some way. We go under the railway and 
then over it, diverging to tide right at the second torn beyond 
the latter of the two crossings, at a point about a mile from the 
Keswick market place. The first torn leads up to the Ambleside 
road, and is the route often taken by conveyances, to avoid 
the steepness of the direct road. 

We are now on the old Keswick and Penrith road, and after 
proeeeding along it for about three quarters of a mile, we come to 
a lane on the right. Gntie Brmd Stones are in the field beyond 
this IsAC, and are approached by a gate on the main road. They 
form as " Pat*' might say, an oval circle, of about 35 yards diameter, 
and are of various sises and shapes, the tallest being a fair 2 feet 
above your head. As to their number, count them if you can or 
wilL The natives say you can't, and the ordinary tourist says he 
won*t. At any rate, as the old woman said of the Commandments, 
" there's plenty on 'em." The situation is bleak, but impressive, 
Skiddaw, Saddlebadk and the Helvellyn range forming a girdle of 
unr^eved wU^nesa. 

A footpaths .starting a short distance beyond the stones, opposite 
a im^ house, hits the new Penrith road a few yards short of the 
briMte? ov#r Kaddl« (Nathdale) Beak, and outs off a oomer.. Athiijd of 
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ft nule farther, otv roftdstrikies off to the li^^ vod in ftnoiharinile 
croBseB Wftnthwaite Bridge. • 

A pleasant little dAour may be made by taming down a'nAMfdw.laM on the 
right, about half a mile after entering this vood, andfciooeeding almofrt past the 
little Naddie Chapel, which stands high up, yet secluded, on the road from St 
John's Vale to Naddie Vale. Thence a cart track may be followed along the 
west side of the St. John's Vale to iSIm^ ^a/<m (1}^ i]bfle b^ond the chapel), 
where the stream is croeaed by a stone bridge, and tie main road of the valley 
joined. The crags on the opposite side of tbe yaUey acre yery fine. 

On tibe far side d Wanthwait^ Bridge a little comer may be 
cut off by a footpath leading into the main road of the St, John 
valley, the whole length of which is traversed. Th^' ravines of the 
WomtJmaiie Cra^a, high up on the left, are very wild and picturesque. 

The Keswick and Windermere turnpike road 10 joined about 
three quarters of a mile on the Keswick side of the Thirlspot Inn, 
and nearly 5 miles from Keswick. Traveil^rd may of course 
return direct from here to Keswick, but by so doing, the << cream " of 
the excursion — that part of it alongside of Thirlmere— is lost. 
The valley of St. John is narrow and beautiful, and its best is 
seen from the Windermere and Keswick road, whence the deep- 
cleft Saddleback forms such an effective background to the view. 
Hence, too, the famous ** eoitle rock ofTrUrmmn^'' looks its " most 
castellated." It rises from the steep edopes of the Helvellyn Dodds, 
which flank the whole eastern length of the valley, tlie less 
ambitious Naddie Fell performing a like office on the west. 

The " Kings Head " is a clean and pleasant little inn. Some 
200 yards beyond it the Armboth road strikes off to the right, and 
crossing the neck of Thirlmere by a rustic bridge joms the 
west coast route of that lake at Armboth House, The view from 
the bridge is very charming in both direetioDB. Soathwavds it is 
terminated by the circular depression of Dnnmail Baise, and 
northwards Baven Crag on the left, and Gh:«ftt How on the right, 
■ink into the lake mid a scene of the highest order of beauty. 

The return from Armboth House to Keswick is fully described 
in the Windermere and Keswick route, (p. 69). 

Xeswlck to "Watendlath; retnmliiff 1»7 Sostbwalta 
md Borrowdale- Bonte SO. Maps YI., X. 

To Watendlath, 5 m; BosthwaiU (inns)^ 7m; BorrowdaZe cmd 
Lodore Hoiels^ 10—10^ m ; Keswick, 13^ m. 

Ko tourist should omit to take this walk; It is one of tiie 
eafiiest in the district, and certainly not surpassed by' any other in 
richness and variety of sceneiy. The upland vale Of Watendlath 
has a quiet and seduded beauty of it)3 own, but the ohmrm of the 
excursion lies in the exquisite views as we dimb the hill from 
Derwentwater, in the sylvan magnific^ice ol the fegi<Hi abovB 
Lodore, and in the fine prospect of Borrowdale from ^e fells 
between Watendlath and Bosthwaite. Carriages can be taken to 
Watendlath, and, on the return route, from Bosthwaite, but the two 
miles between Watendlath and Bosthwaite are onl^ traversable on 
ponies or foot. The Borrowdale road ip, 106) is followed fOr the 
firstHwo miles, at the end of which a ^veiigenoe most be nade 
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throngli a gate on ihe left hand. The road thns entered up<m 
rises behind Barrow Hoose and Barrow Cascade (p. 106), orosmng 
the stream whioh forms the latter in about half a mile at a very 
primitive bridge called Ash/nesa. The view down stream from this 
point is remarkably beautifal, having for its foreground all that 
richness of wood and water which tiie artist revels in. Derwent> 
water and Bassenthwaite, the latter stretching far away seawards ; 
Falcon drag to the right, with the massive bulk of Skiddaw as a 
" reredos,*' contribnte to the formation of a picture as rich as it is 
compact. 

Just beyond the bridge the road passes into a wood and through 
two gates. Aftei^ crossing a tiny rUl, about 50 yards beyond the 
second, a grand vier may be obtained by striking up to a wooden 
seat a short distance from the road. The rich ** Tioasadhj '* cliffs, 
which stand upright as sentinels over Lodore, look remarkably 
fine ^m here, and the b(dd phalanx of the Borrowdale mountains 
constitutes a worthy background. 

Scafell Pike is distinguishable by its cairn and bracket-shaped ' 
summit ; Scafell itself forms the right arm of the ridge, and the 
long, dashing sweep of Great Gable is conspicuous still more to 
the right. The whole of Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite is 
visible, but Oatbells abruptly closes the prospect in front, Oausey 
Pike and Grisedale Pike appearing to the right of it. Very 
much the same view, only more extensive in front and less so over 
Borrowdale, may be obtained by a slighter deviation, about half a 
mile higher up, where the road, after crossing a meadow and 
entering anothf'f wood^ approa^es very near to the headlong, 
giddy cHffs wbidi beetle over Lodore. Two points of view are 
unmistakeable, lying only a few yards from the road, the latteir 
just where it crosses the Ihie of an old wall. 

The region which we are now traversing affords the finest com- 
bination of wood and rock to be found in the Lake District. It is 
an attempt, and far from an unsucceseiul one, to rival Sootiandm 
a natural feature in which- she is pre-e'siinont-— glen scenery. The 
tourist who is not mad with hot haste to Jcale some migh^ fell*- 
or to accomplish an unheard-of number of miles in his day*8 walk 
—or carry off the Bowder Stone — ^wUl linger long in this " Paradise 
within a Paradise;" and he may wander about, '*free as the 
highest bees on Furness Fell," gathering the honey of its beauty. 
Those who are in a hurry should eschew the place. It is too good 
for them. 

Such as -wish to shorten their w&lk without losing the best part of the Boenery 
shonld oroos the foot bridge wUoh comifes into view on the right of the zoad* 
ajx>at a mile beyond Ashneee Bridge, iost after emerging from the thick of the, 
second wood, whence, working ronnd a wood, they may descend by. a winding 
path to the Borrowdale Hotel (8} m. from Keswick). By climbing a crag to the' 
right of this track after it has left the side of the wood, a splendid view of 
Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite and their sorronndings may be obtained. The 
fiaUs of High Lodore, near the same spot, are very beantiioL 

The road now proceeds along the bottom of the Watendlath 
valley, with the stream on the right hand, and steep, craggy hills 
on either side. WaAmdXaith hamlet, consisting of a sppxikling of 
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f«(QUfteadii» atone of which light relMshn^nt wo. b« had, it soon 
readbed. The xuuue is pronounced by the natiyee Watetdath^ 
fqnuflhing a strUEing inetanoe of the local habit ol emphasizing 
the first qrllable at any price. As a role, this habit is etymolo- 
g^cally oonreot, for the same reason that justifies the accentuation of 
the last syllable further north, namely, that the particular and not 
the generic portion of the name should have the accent. The Scot 
says Braemor, and the Cumbrian ** Scoao^q," on the same prin- 
ciple. With the one the question is, What braef with the other, 
What fell ? The cockney southron or Midland counties man will 
be astonished to hear the chief Cumfarian seaport called White- 
hayen (whence Whifea), and yet that is undoubtedly the right 
pronunoiation* We haye been led into this digression by a strong 
sense of the obstinate pertinacity with which tourists import into 
the district, and, when there, cling to the wrong pronunciation of 
its best-known IpcalitieB, e^., Loughriggy ScafeU, Bowness, ail of 
which are as persistently emphasized on the last syllable as they 
ought to be on the first. 

The pony-traok for Borrowdale crosses the beck just below 
Watendlath Tarn, a sheet of water about a quarter of a mile all 
ways, and climbs the low ridge which separates Watendlath yalley 
from Borrowdale. At the sumout the Bozzowdale mountains come 
into yiew with telling effect. Dale Head is just opposite, and the 
Pillar, on the^far side of Ennerdale, pops up to the left of it, beyond 
the Honister depression. Brandreth, Green Gable, and Great 
QMb succeed, the latter always a grand object, but neyermore so 
than when, as from here, its long, steep eastern slope is seen con- 
trasting with the precipices of its western dediyity. StiU more to 
the left are Lingmell, ScafeU, and Great End, oyer the Styhead 
Pass to Wasdale. Then, in the foreground, comes the rugged 
Glaramara, keeping apart the two branches of Borrowdale— Sea- 
thwaite on the right, and Langstrath on the left-— and oyer the 
latter peers the eyer graceful peak of Bowfell. Looking back, the 
HelreUyn range cuts the eastern horizon. 

Those who wish to go straight to the Bowder St^ne, withoat calling at Boath- 
waite, can do so by diverging through < wall on the right, abont halfway down 
thehiU. 

The track proceeds with a wall first on the right and then on the left, and 
skirting the upper side of a wood, drops into the main road a long half mile 
short of the Bowder Stone. 

The whole descent to Bosthwaite yillage is yery delightful, the 
grass being soft and yelyety, and heather and wild flowers growing 
in abundance. Just before entering the yillage the track crosses 
the Langstrath beck. The inns are the Soafell and the Boyal Oak 
(lately become Temperance), For the return journey to Keswick, 
see p. 106. 
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i;<Miwlok to Wtndeimere by coach. BouteSl. MapsY., 
X., I., ni. 

M. Coaoh Faie. 

Keiwiek to Thirlspoi (Ziwgf's Head Tnn) 6 J Is. 6d. 

It »» Wythhv/rn (Nag's Head Inn) 8^ 2s. 6d. 

„ „ Orasmere {Hotels) 12} 4s. 6d, 

„ „ Ambleside (Hotels) 16^ 5s. 6d. 

„ „ Waterhead (Windermere) 17 6s. Od. 

„ „ Windermere Station 21^ 7s. 6d. 

Inside seats are from 25 to 33 per cent, extra. 

The distances are reckoned through Grasmere Village, which 
adds about a quarter of a mile to the direct route. 

This drive is fully described the reverse way in the Windermere 
section (p. 64). 

There are three or four through-coaches a day during the season, 
occupying from three to four hours on the journey. The last 
leaves Keswick about four o'clock. 

Pedestrians will add greatly to the interest of their walk by 
adopting the divergence along the west side of Thirlmere as 
herein described. The road is much rougher, but the distance is 
very Uttle increased. 

Leaving Keswick, the road ascends for a mile and a half to 
Castlerigg^ 700 ft. above sea level. Hence very beautiful views are 
obtained over Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite (for a full descrip- 
tion see p. 70). Saddleback is a striking object on the left. The 
coaches usually ease the ascent from Keswick to Castleriggby 
taking the Penrith road, aloug the Greta, for the first half nule, 
and then mounting the hill to the right. 

For the next three miles the route is comparatively dull, being 
neither valley nor mountain pass. Helvellyn comes into view in 
front, and for some httle distance its top, or all but its top, is 
visible at the same time as those of Skiddaw and Saddleback. 

West tide of TMrlTnere.—StrikB out of the main rood to the right bj a track 
leading to Smeathtoaite^ Farm, a few yards short of the fourth mileetone from 
Keswick. Pass by the buildings, and at a shed take the left hand track, which 
proceeds between Baven Crag and the stream issuing from Thirlmere. Raven 
Orofft the towering height with the fir planting on its summit, may be easily 
climbed by working to the right round its northern side. 

The route soon overlooks ThirUnere, and on reaching its highest point, nearly 
300 feet above the lake, reveals one of the most charming views in the district. 
The beautifully wooded knoll of Great How on the left, and the full length of 
the lake, narrowing in the middle distance, where it i9 crossed by Armboth 
Bridge, and then stretching far away in graceful river-like windings, is the main 
feature of the scene. Low wooded hills fringe its eastern shore, and above them 
rise the massive slopes of Helvellyn. On the western side a succession of 
picturesque crags descend almost to the water's edge. No view of Thlrlmare 
from the main road can approach the one from this point in attractiveness, and 
Manchester is gcdng to make a splendid dam all covered with trees close to it, 
and a brand new road, lined possibly with ultra-gothic semi-detached villas, in 
place of the rough and lonely old horse track and homely farmsteads of to-day. , 
Lucky Thirlmere I Bomantic Manchester ! ! 

The track continues within a field's distance of the water, and after passing ' 
Armboth Hotue (p. 69), and the path over Armboth Fell into Borrowdale on the 
right, skirts the shore for some distance. Presently it recedes and Lavmchy (Htt 
on the right. This ravine is well worth exploring (see p. 6»). About 
f ,« mile beyond it ^he head of the lake is passed, and at some 
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btrm-honsM, cUgnlfied by the title of " The Ctty," the track bends to theteft 
•crosB two becks, beyond which a oonple of fields may be croesed to the highroad 
and WyMmm village (the Nag's Head is a few hundred yards higher np the 
pass), or the second beck may be recrosaed and the high road gained at the top 
of DunmaU Saise, by pmrsnlng a fairly straight course past three more fEom- 
hoofles. 

Nearly 4| miles from Keswick the stream which issues from 
Thirlmere and threads the valley of St John is crossed' at 
Bmeathwonte Bridge, The Castle Boch of Triermain presents an 
imposing front on the left, and soon a vista of '* the narrow valley 
of Bt, John/' brought to a fine termination by the sharp ridges of 
Saddleback, forms a pleasing retrospect. The road np the valley 
converges just before the fifth zoilestond. The zigzag path, 
cHmbing the ravine from a white farm honse on the left, is the 
Sticks Pass to Patterdale. 

In another half mile we reach the pleasant little Eing*s Head 
Inn at Thirlspot^ whence is the shortest ascent of HelveUyn from 
Keswick. The road then makes a short ascent, from the top of 
whidi it drops suddenly down to the side of Thirlmere, whose 
i^ore it skirts till the head of the lake is reached in about a mile. 
The huge bulk of HelveUyn rises from it on the left all the way, 
but only the lower skirts of the moxmtain are visible. Almost a 
mile beyond the end of the lake are the church and inn of Wytk- 
hwm, the latter a snug, comfortable little hostelry, and the 
hancUest place for commencing the ascent of HelveUyn. The 
track is seen winding up the feU on the left. 

The top of Dunmail Baise (783 ft. above sea level) is rather 
more than a nule beyond Wythbum. The Baise is between Steel 
FeU on the right and Seat Sandal on the left, which meet where 
the road crosses , and form a semicircle. It is the lowest depression 
in a chain of fells which extends west to east, from Wastwater and 
Ennerdale to the North Biding of Torkshire. There is nothing 
particularly wild or grand about it, but the back view of Thirlmere 
when the summit level is gained, and the front one of the vale 
and lake of Grasmere, when the descent on the other side is com- 
menced are both ve^cy charming. 

From Dunmail Baise the road makes a long gradual descent to 
Grasmere. Helm Crag is conspicuous on the western side of the 
vaUey, and looked at from this direction, one of the famous rocks 
on its top certainly presents a grotesque appearance. Whether it 
resembles a mortar, or the astrologer, ** Sage Sidrophel,'* we leave 
to the individual tourist's discretion, though we must admit that 
the angle at which the top ridge of tiie rock is placed is very sug- 
gestive of star-gazing. 

Just before reaohiiig the beck which descends from the other side of Seat 
Sandal, a little short of the eleventh milestone from Keswick, it is worth while 
to torn np the lane to the left by some farm buildings for a few minnte8» in order 
to visit the sweet little force called Tongue Gill. After ascending for a few 
minutes, and pusing a shed on the left, a narrow green path diverges to the 



right, along the steep side of the ravine. This leads to the force, which is not 
many yards further. This lane Is also the conunencement of the G-rasmsre 
ascent of HelveUyn. 

The VaXley of Qrasmere is beautiful and rich aU thjS>wir|' dowti. 
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Thtikunn rosd go«B by the Swaft, ftnd straight on to Iha Prinee d 
Wales' Hotel, on the lake ; bat the road into the village strikes 
off a few yards short of the Swan, and passing the Bed Lion and 
Bothag^ fiotek, and the ohtirch, rejoinfl the main road a little 
before the latter reaches the *' Prince of Wales,'? thus deseribing 
two sides of a triangle. For a description of Grasxnere see p. 86. 
After passing Helm Crag, Easedale opens yery beautifully on 
the right, and Sour Milk Gill is seen leaping down from the moun- 
tain reoess in which lies Easedale Tarn. Loughrigg Fell is at the 
south end of the lake, and Silver How between it and Easedale. 

<1) Fedtttrf ana who are not paying a special yislt to G^raamere on another occa- 
sion, Bhonld take the rlght-hand road from the church, which climbs the western 
side of the lake, and then either regain the main road by crossing Bed Bank and 
the western side of Bydal Water ^. 37), or keep straight along the road by the 
west slope of Loughrigg, and Longhrigg Tarn, till they join the Ambleside and 
Lai^dale rood (p. 36), about 2\ miles from Ambleside. In the latter case, when 
yon have reached the highest point in the depression brtween Loughrigg FeU 
and Silver How, go a little way up the road to the right, till yon pass the laiga 
ibodera house called ffiffh Close. Hence is a splendid view up the Langdales, 
and over Blterwater to Wetherlam and the other Lancashire fells (p. 87). 

(2) The old Keswick and Ambleside road does not pass by the Prince of Wales' 
Hotel and the lake side, but branches off to the left a little short of the former, 
and crosses the rocky knoll which lies at the foot of Nab Scar, between Bydal 
and Grasmere, descending again into the present main road just as the former 
lake is reached. A full quarter of a mile is thus cut off. 

The main road, after skirting the lake almost to its end, bends 
sharp to the left, and passes through the woody dell which the 
Bothay rattles along in its sparkling course from one lake to the 
other. Nab Cottage is soon passed on the left. Here Hartley 
Coleridge lived. Then comes tiie closely shut in village of Rydal 
and the richly timbered Rothay Valley. The glens of Rydale and 
Scandale descend on the left, and Ambleside (see p. 28) is quickly 
guned. Three quarters of a mile further on, the road reaches 
Windermere Lake at the Waterhead pier. Here passengers for 
Bowness and Lake side will do best to dismount. The head of 
Windermere now gradually comes into view. Wansfell shoots 
down its flowery side to the left of the road, and for the next mile 
or BO, as far the Low Wood Hotels the idle lapping of the waves 
on the stonv shore is audible below on the right. From Low 
Wood there is an excellent view of the head of Windermere, but 
the prospect is immensely enhanced if you dimb up the hill 
behind the hotel. For a description see p. 65. 

Beyond Low Wood the road leaves the lake, and for pedestrians 
it is for a short time rather tiresome. Li less than two miles, 
however, Troutbeck Bridge relieves the monotony, and the pure 
waters, chattering along their stony channel underneath it, are a 
refreshing sight. The road then climbs past the Sun Inn on the 
left, and up an avenue to the cross roads at the beginning of 
Windermere village. 

No one should omit here to make a digression of a lew hundred yaards to the 
right, along the Bowness road, till the Miller Brow -view of Windermeze (p. tX) 
comes into sight. 

From the exoM roada (the left one is the beantifnl Troutbeek 
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lODie 2Mm Potterdale) lh« road riaes, for ratiier more thui half k 
mile, to Bigg's Hotel {p. 54) and Windermere Station. 



Xeawlok td Amblealde, by tbe Staka Faas Mid 9v 
aui. Boute32. Mape YI., YII^ I. 

To Bosthwaite {carrioffe road), 6i m, Bogthwaite to Dungeon QiU 
(bridle pcUh), 8 — 8^ hre, Dv/ngeon GUI to Ambleside {carriage road), 
by Chreat Lcmgdale, TJ m ; by Little Langdale, 9 J m. 

Pony cmd guide from RostJwxUte to Dtungeon Qillt about IBs, 

For the route as far as Bosthwaite, see p. 106. Henoe take the 
first lane to the left, about half a mile beyond the village. In atk- 
other 200 vards, when the road turns at right angles for the 
church, make a short cut straight ahead across the fields. Then 
pass as direct as possible through the hamlet of Stonethwaite, 
and, at the last house, take to the fields again, thus avoiding the 
rough cart road above. The path, keeping the stream on the left, 
turns in about another mile sharp to tiie right round the base ol 
A steep erag. 

The Lwngstrath valley, which it now enters, is perhaps the most 
desolate in the Lake district. About a quarter of a mile up it, leave 
the cart track, cross the beck by a footbridge, and keep it on the 
right all the way up the valley. The path is well marked, but very 
rough. The rugged slope of Glaramara, which separates Lang- 
strath from the main Borrowdale valley, flanks the former throughout 
its entire course. About two miles after crossing the main stream 
the path crosses a tributary beck, which has been seen descend- 
ing me opposite fell, in a series of falls, for some time. Here 
care is required. The main valley veers to the right, and ascends 
to Angle Tarn, beside which the track from Dungeon Gill to Was- 
dale passes. Our path over the St<ike Pass zigzags up in a line 
with our previous route, keeping the tributary beck just mentioned 
on the left. At the point of divergence are a wooden bridge and a 
few trees, also the remnants of a sign post. The top of the pass 
is soon reached, and then comes a mile or so of sloppy and humpy 
high plateau, after which the path crosses a beck which descends 
into Langdale. The fells surrounding the head of Langdale are 
now in view. Just in front, across the valley, is the peaked summit 
of Bowfell, lord of the scene ; beyond it, on the left, Crinkle Crags 
and the comparatively isolated Pike o' Blisco. Immediately on 
our left, and rising from the ridge over which we are travelling, is 
Pike o' Stickle, looking like a huge thimble. 

As we zigzag downwards, with the beck on our left, the Langdale 
valley opens up, and the pikes on the left of it begin to show their 
** Windermere " side. Strange as it may seem, they literally have 
no other, being quite lost to tiie north and west in long stretches 
of moorland of equal, or almost equal height. 

At the bottom of the pass a sheepfold is reached, and here the 
track down Bossett Gill from Wasdale Head converges. Hence a 
pleasant grassy walk of about two miles leads to the Old Dungeon 
Gill Hotel. For the rest of the route to Windermere, aee p. 35. 
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Xeswlek to 0>iiMttere, by Sorrovaale or IVfttonHtetli, 

Eoutes 83—85. Maps VX., X., I. 

There are three ordmaiy roates hj which the pedestrian who 
wishes to bring in some fell work between Keswick and Grasmera 
may accomplish his purpose. Of these the most laborious is 
through Borrowdale, Greenup, and Far Easedale, the easiest by 
Watendlath and Armboth Fell, and the shortest by Watendlath 
and Hairop Tarn. The " fell '' part of all these excursions is of 
little interest in itself, being across the somewhat featureless range 
which extends northwards from the Langdale Pikes to the neigh- 
bonxhood of Keswick. As compensation, however, tbey disotose, 
one and all, a succession of yery fine distant prospects. . As th^ 
have all been fully described the reverse way in the Grasmere 
section (p. 91), we shall content ourselves here with giving snoh 
bare instructions as are necessary for the proper guidance ot the 
traveller. 

1. My aorrowdide, Oreennp, and Far Sasedale. 

Boute 33. 

Keswick to Bosthwodte (inns), 6^ m; SlonethwaAtOt 7i m. {cao'riagg 
rocbd sofa/r), 

Btonethwaite to Qrcismere viilage, 2}— 8^ lurt; diBtanc$, about 
7 m ; pony track. Top of Qre&n»p Sdge^ 2,000 A 

Pony and guide from BoBthwaite to Qragm&re, about 15s. 

The road as far as Bosthwaite is fully described on p. 106. About 
half a mile beyond Bosthwaite, turn to the left along l^e ro<id 
leading to the Stake Pass and Langdale. Stonethwaite is a short 
distance further on, and yon may reach it in almost a direct hut 
by taking a footpath across a couple of fields where the road turns 
sharp to the right in the direction of the little church, which sup- 
plies the combined spiritual wants of Bosthwaite and Stonethwaite. 
At the latter hamlet, cross the beck by a stone bridge on the left^ 
and then follow the lane side by side with the stream. In About 
a mile the Langstrath opening, leading to Langdale, diverges between 
two finely cut crags on the right. The Greenup track goes straight 
on up the valley in front. In about a quarter of an hour, when 
you have passed through a gate with a sheepf old on the far side of 
it, keep near the left-hand branch of the gill for a while. Numerous 
moraine heaps now appear, and the path is very intermittent. 
A little up the gill you will see a forlorn-looking tree. Leave this 
on the left hand, and then make for a prominent rock, called 
lAniThg Craa, some way higher up the viJley. . Climb near the 
runnel on the left of this crag. At the top of the steep pM a 
succession of small cairns begins, turning sharp to the left when 
the summit of the pass, which is the depression between XJllsoarf 
and High* Baise, is reached. From the summit you look over, the 
upper part of the Wythbum valley and a small ridge beyond, down 
to Helm Orag and Grasmere. Looking back westwards, Honister 
Crag presents h striking appearance over the nor^em slope 6i 
Glaramara* ^ . 
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Tttm ^batopi pf tlte uMft Ormt laimUU»mBjf be eaatty seaol^ bj bending to 
the right and crossing High White Stones, whence there is a grand mountain 
view, with Great Qable especially prominent, and Sergeant Man, the latter a 
cjqcdcy e^^cresoenoe orawned by an obeliskal c^im. Descend thence to Stickle 
Tarn, leaving the prominent height of Harrison Stickle on the right, and foUow 
the course of the beck issuing from the tarn, to the Dungeon Gill New Hotel. 

From the top of Greenup, be careful not to descend the Wyth- 
bum valley on the left, but cross the little ridge beyond it, and 
then you can have no further difficulty in reaching Grasmere, 
which is visible at the bottom of the Easedale valley. The path 
reappears some way down the latter depression. 

2. By IVatenaiatlif Barrop Tarn, and Bnnmatl Balse. 

Itoute 84. 

Keswick to WatendXaihf 5 m. {cwnriage road). 

Watendlath to Qrasmere^ 8—3} }vrs\ dista/nee, about 8m. Highest 
jpoint, about 1,700 /*. 

The walking distance may be shortened nearly four miles by 
crossing the beck to the Nag's Head Inn, at Wythbum, and taking 
coach or carriage thence to Grasmere. 

The route, as far as Watendlath, is described on p. 120. * Tourists 
who widi to-include a visit to the Bowder Stone and Borrowdale 
in the excursion may do so, at the cost of an hour's extra walk, by 
crossing the fells between Bbsthwaite and Watendlath, overwhidi 
there is a good pony track (p. 122>. 

From.Wfttendlath hamlet» dimo the zigzag path up the fell to 
the left for skbout ten minutes. Then, where the ascent becomes 
more gradual, turn sharp to the right andf keep along the upper 
side of the highest wall, over whicji you look down into the valley 
and tarn. Hence there is no trustworthy path until you reach 
Harrop Tarn. Go on, in a south-easterly direction, till you see a 
dismal ^eet of water in the midst of a peat bog. Thia is another 
Blea Twrn, and must be left considerably on the right hand. 
Olimb slightly beyond it, and you will soon look down upon 
Ewrrop Tarn and the smiling vale of Wythbum, with its sprinkling 
of rustic cottages, a little to the left of your previous course. 
Pass close by the northern shore of the tarn, on which you will 
find a lovely spot for a *' plunge,*' if that way inclined, and cross 
the stream close to where it issues from the lake. Thence, skirting 
the craggy ground on the right, you will soon reach a cart track, 
whence you may. either proceed over the main beck to the Nag's 
Head Inn, or follow its course till it joins the coach road on &e 
top of Dunmail Baise. 

3. By Watenaiath and Amiboth Fell. Bonte 35. 
Keswioh to Watendlath (cQurriage roadV 5 m. Watendlath to 

Wythbum {pony track), 2-— 3 hrs. Wythfmm to Grasmere {coach 
road), 4 m. Total dista/nce, 14 m. Time, 4J — 5} hrs. Highest 
point, 1QQ5 ft. 

The road to Watendlath is described on p. 120. Thence the 
tarack, though indistinct in places, in consequence of the boggy 
nature of the ground, eannot well be lost, if the traveller keep 
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Tesolutely on eastwards in the same direction as he climbs the 
steep pitch, on issuing from the hamlet. A little more than half 
way he will cross a runnel, and shortly afterwards reach a wood, 
by the north side of which the path descends to Tew How, a farm- 
stead on the cart track which skirts the west side of Thirlmere. 
Thence he may either cross the bridge over the lake, and taking 
the left turn on the other side, reach the King's Head Inn, at 
Thirlspot, or he may proceed southwards to Dunmail Balse and 
Grasmere, either by a direct route, or by crossing into the coach 
road at a farm called " The City," a little beyond the south end of 
the lake. 

Xaswiek to IVaadMe Bead by Bty Bead Pass. Bonie 
86. Maps YI, YII. 

Keswick to fifeafoZZer, 8wi; 8eathwa4,tef 9} m; Sty Head Tam^ 11 J 
m ; Wasdale Heady 14 m. 

Height of Sty Head Pas«, 1,600 /*. Time from Seathwaite to 
Wasdale Heady If — ^2^ hrs. Carriages can go as far as SeathwadtOy 
and ponies the whole way. 

The route has ahready been described as far as SeatoUer (p. 105), 
to which point it is identical with the Buttermere excursion. 
* A hundred yards or so before the long white lodging house of 
SeatoUer is reached (1| m. beyond Bosthwaite), a gate on the left 
opens on to a lane, which passes between a wood and the main 
stream of the Derwent to Seathwaite, crossing it about half way. 

A gateway on the right, doee to, and before crossing the bridge, leads to the . 
famous yetMy the-** fraternal four of Borrowdale." They are near the side of the 
beck, about a quarter of a mile from the bridge. The main route may be re- 
gained by proceeding on along the track by the old plumbago mines, to which 
the Keswick pencils once owed their fame, and recrossing the stream just opposite 
the hamlet of Seathwaite, by a footbridge. Close to the croftsing,. one of the 
numerous Sour Milk Gills of the district descends by a series of small cataracts 
into the main stream from the wild upland valley of Gillercombey which lies 
between Base Brown, Brandreth, and (Jreen Gable. This d^ur is well worth 
making, the yews being the finest in the Lake District. 

SeathAvaite is principally remarkable for rain and collie dogs. 
The latter are apt in the winter time, when the passers-by are 
few and far between, to accord them a disagreeably demonstratiw 
reception. The annual rainfall averages nearly 150 inches, and 
surpasses that of any other habitable spot in the country. 

As we leave the hamlet, we are closely hemmed in by the steep 
slopes of Glaramara on the left and Base Brown on the right. 
The precipices of Great End, the northern buttress of Scafell, fill 
up the vaJley in front. Some distance ahead ToA/lor Qill Force 
descends between our track and Base Brown. Two hundred y^xdfi 
after its waters join the main stream, our path crosses the latter 
at Stochley Bridge (the valley straight ahead is Oradn Gilly the 
shortest and roughest way up to Esk Hause and Scafell Pike), and 
passing through a gate, pursues a tortuous course up the fell on 
the right, drawing gradually nearer to Taylor Gill. When it has 
climbed to the level of the top of the force it becomes compara- 
tively flat ; Lingmdl appears in front, and Scafell Pike to the 

Guide, I. K 
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right of it. After croBsing to the right hand side of the beok, we 
pA88 8tg Head Tarn on the left. The streamlet which orosses our 
path just hefore reaching the tarn comes down the depression 
between Green Gable and Great Gable.* 

We are now in the yery heart of the wildest soeneiy of England. 
There is an almost sayage grandeur in the prospect all round, 
such as few who have not experienced it could imagine to exist at 
so smallan elevation as 1,400 feet abovesea level. There is no more 
striking illustration in the district of the characteristio rapidity of 
the changes from ** gay to grave, from hvely to severe.*' The tourist 
who, at 9 o'clock, may be breakfasting at Keswick in the midst of 
the richest and most varied scenery of his native country, finds 
himself by mid-day in her sternest recesses, without a sign of cul- 
tivation or other human agency within his view; in a scene 
possessed entirely by bare crag, steep fell, and the dark, still waters 
of a silent tarn. 

Soo^ after passing the tarn, the track over Esk Hause to Bossett 
Gill and Langdale strikes off on the left. The boggy character of 
the ground makes it very indistinct at first. Then a pile of stones 
marks the top of the pass, and the path, sweeping round the 
side of Great Gable to the right, commences the steep, stony 
descent to Wasdale Head. 

A rough descent may be made from near the top of the pags into the valley in 
front, and then the coiirse of the stream foUowed to Waadale Head, or when the 
bottom is reached, the stream may be crossed, and an ascent made by the left 
hand side of the opposite beck (coming down from Lingmell), the general direction 
to be followed being that of the previous route by Sty Head Tarn. About half a 
mile up the beck is Pier's OiU^ the deepest, narrowest, and most striking ravine 
in the district. The bed of the torrent may be climbed for some distance. 

From the top of the pass to the first farm house in the dale 
(Bwndhwiwte, lately become a temperance inn) the distance is about 
1| miles. Thence a eart road leads to the church, which, if not 
the smallest, is certainly the least pretentious ecclesiastical edifice 
in England. From it a path to the right, across a field, leads 
straight to the Wasdxde Head I^m, a hostelry which, in proportion 
to its size, has probably sheltered, at one time or other, more men 
of " light and leading " than any other one in the country. A 
oomer may be cut off by taking a path across the fields, which 
oommenoes at a stile about 800 yards b^ond the Bomthwaite 
Temperanoe Inn. 

Bnttermeie or Seale SUl to tho Anfflor's Ibii, Bnaor- 
dalo, by Vloatena Tarn. Boute37. Maps YI., YIII. 

Distance^ 6 m. Tvme 2^—3 hrs. Pony track. Height of Pa$$, 
1.800/e. 

Both of these routes are rather tiresome— the Buttermere one 
especially— in consequence of the quantity of bog to be crossed. 
The scenery is not of a high order, but tourists who wish to see 

• Near here there is a small " Bowder Ston6,"~an infant in years and aiie 
when oompored with its **big brother."— some little distance to the left of the 
track. It rolled down Green Gable many years ago. ^ i 
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Ennerdale will find these the most convenient approaches from 
the Keswick part of the district, and they may obtain ample 
amends for any temporary disappointment by ** following up " with 
the glozioos walk &om the Angler's Inn at Ennerdale over the 
Pillar (p. 178), or the Steeple, or both, to Wasdale Head. 

The two routes converge a little more than half way, and 
shortly before reaching Flontern (pronounced Flootem) Tarn. 

(1) i^m BuUermere, — ^Follow either of the Scale Force routes 
^p. 111^ as far as the Force itself. Thence travel westward, keep- 
ing well up on the fell side to avoid the boggy ground on the 
right. The cart track from Scale Hill is seen coming up on the 
right between Mellbreak and Hencombe. In front is the low 
ridge which you have to surmount. Cross the bog as near to its 
upper end as posnble, and join the Scale Hill track at a gate in a 
wire fence. 

(2) From Scaile Hill. — Take the road to Loweswater Village, 
which diverges from the main road to Loweswater Lake by the 
second turn to the left after crossing the Cocker. Leave the Lowes' 
water Chwch and Inn on the light ; cross the beck which connects 
Loweswater and Crummock, and proceed by the cart track between 
Mellbreak on the left and Hencombe on the right, keeping the 
Mosedale Beck on the right for about two miles, and then crossing 
it. Loweswater is a pleasiag object during the ascent from the 
bridge. Soon after crossing the beck, the track winds round to 
the right and passes through a gate in a wire fence, at which point 
it is joined by the Buttermere route. 

From the point of convergence the track loses its definiteness i 
but by climbing the fell with the fence a httle to the left, you will 
soon come in sight of Floutem Tarn on the same side. It is a 
dreary sheet of water with but little of the picturesque about it, 
except the craggy slope of Herdhouse on its southern side. During 
the ascent there is a pleasant retrospect over Buttermere Hause, 
with Bobinson and Whiteless Pike on its right and left hand 
respectively, and part of the Helvellyn range forming the distant 
skyline. 

On reaching the watershed just beyond the tarn, the scene 
opens eastward, and, until Ennerdale Lake appears in the fore- 
ground, it has anything but an inviting appearance. A veritable 
«* black country*' extends over the comparative flats to the sea, 
and the prospect is soon further disfigured by a huge chimney 
close to the outlet of Ennerdale Lake. 

The track, but faintly marked, proceeds through three iron 
gates, the first of which is about 50 yards to the right of a square 
comer in the fence. It keeps a beck descending into Ennerdale 
a short distance on the left for a mile or so. The Angler's Inn 
on the margin of the lake soon comes into view. In descending 
keep it slightly left of the line of your course, and pass from the 
open fell through a gate which brings you on to a green cart track 
and footpath. Avoid a lane on the left, and about 200 yards 
further, when you come to cross roads, enter a field by the first 
gate on the left beyond the cottage at the comer. Hence descend 
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to the lake side, whioh yon will reach a few handled yards east of 
the Angler's Inn. 

Sevene Senta (No. 88). Anfler's nw, gnnerdiJ e, to 
Buttermere or Soale Bill, by Bloutem Tarn. Maps Yin. 
—VI. 

Time 2J — 3 hr$. Distance 6 m. Pony track all the woAf. Height 
4^ pass 1900 ft. 

The Seale Hill roate is by far the *• best gomg '* of theee two, 
and affords the tourist the opportunity of eontinning his journey 
to Buttermere by the beautiful walk along the shores of Gram- 
mock Water. 

From the Angler's Inn skirt the lake eastwards for a few 
hundred yards, and then, after passing through a gate, strike up 
ft field to the left. This brings you out on to the road at a gate 
a little to the left of a cottage. Pass the cottage and cross the 
"road, proceeding up a lane, which soon brings you to another fork. 
Here take the green watery lane in front. From this you will 
soon emerge on to the open fell, which you must attack at once. 
Oo straight ahead in the direction of your previous course. The 
pony track winds slightly round to the right. Keep the beck 
which you will shortly see, well on your right hand, and proceed 
along the faintly marked path which passes through three iron 
gates, the last one being near the highest point of the walk, and 
about 50 yards to the left of a square comer in a wire fence. A 
green ** tump " is noticeable in front ; this should be kept well on 
tiie left Near the summit Floviem Tarn comes into view, with 
the pyramid of Bed Pike rising over the ridge beyond it. Then, 
as you descend, keeping the wire fence above mentioned about 60 
yards to the right, the depression of Buttermere Hause appears in 
front, with Bobinson on its right hand and Whiteless Fike and 
Orasmoor on the left, the Helvellyn range cutting the far horizon. 
You will shortly reach a gate in the fence, after passing through 
which travellers to Scale Hill will find no difficulty in tracing tibe 
cart track, which works round to the left, and after crossing the 
Mosedale beck, descends between Mellbreak and Hencombe to 
Loweswater village. Here there is a snug little inn, beyond whioh 
you leave the church on the left, and turn to the right a short 
distance further down the road which, after crossing the Cooker, 
ascends in a few hundred yards to Scale Hill Hotel. 

For Buttermere cross the bog to the opposite fell-side, as soon 
as you can after passing the last mentioned gate, and proceed 
along it past the gorge in which lies Scale Force — only a few 
yards from the track (p. 111). Hence descend to the south-west 
comer of Crummock Water, and follow a sloppy track alongside 
of the stream connecting Buttermere and Crummock Water, till 
you come to a stone bridge, which takes you on to a cart track 
leading across the meadows to Buttermere Village. 
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auttermere to Xeswlek, by Boalster Wmmm. Bonte 39. 
Map VI. 

To Oatesgarth (farm Jiouse) 2 m ; Top ofHonister Hause (1,190 ft.) 
4J m; SeatoUer, 6 m; BosthwtUte (2 inn«), 7i w; Bowder Stone, 
9 w ; BorrovjdaXe Hotel, lOJ m ; Lodare Hotel, 11 in ; KestxfiGk 
(Mofrhet Place), 14 m ; Station, 14^ tn. Hetg/it of Pass, 1,190 ft. 

Carriages are seldom taken over the Honister Pass in this 
direction, the last part of the ascent being so rough and steep as 
in manj oases to render the passage all but impracticable. 

The ronte from Keswick toBnttermere has been fnllj described 
(p. 105), and as there is no fear of losing the way we shall merely 
give the barest details of the reverse route. 

Quitting Buttermere village, take the right hand road along the 
north-east side of Buttermere Lake. The villa of Hasness is 
passed in about a mile, and the farm house of Oatesgarth in two 
miles. Between this and Seatoller there is no house. Just beyond 
the top of the hause Glaramara comes into view in front, and 
beyond it the HelveUyn range. On leaving the open fell about a 
mile beyond the hause, a steep descent is made to Seatoller, between 
which and Keswick there is nothing which the tourist will find any . 
difficulty in comprehending from the description of the reverse 
route, commencing on page 105. 

A ditow, which may iaclude the ascent of CatOe Crojg, may be made by taking 
a path on the left shortly after leaving the open fell on the way down to 
SeatoDer. It leads along the slope of the western fells of Borrowdale between 
Gatb Crag on the left, and a woody knoU, followed by Castle Crag, to Orange, 
where the river may be crossed, and the regular road, along the east side of 
Derwentwater, resumed ; or the route along the west side of the same lake under 
CatbeUs taken, for a description of which see p. 103. 

Buttermere to IVasdale Bead, by Searf Cktp and 
Black SaU. Boute 40. Maps, YI., YII. 

Carriage road to Oatesgarth, 2 m ; from Buttermere. Bridle path 
from Qaiesgwrth to Wasdale Head, 2^—3^ hrs. Heights of Passes — 
8ea/if 0<VPt 1,400 A ; Black Sail, 1,QOO ft. (approximate.) 

Travellers to Wasdale Head should certainly go or return by 
this route. 

The distance is not more than 9 miles altogether, but from no 
other trodden path in the district is the rugged grandeur of the 
wildest of the lake mountains so fully revealed. Scafell, the Pillar, 
and Great Gable appear to the greatest advantage, and the dip 
down into Ennerdale — ^the wUdest, loneliest, and yet by no means 
the gloomiest of English valleys— is full of delight. 

From Buttermere the pedestrian may take which side of the 
lake he chooses. As a variety, we recommend the path along the 
southern side, which starts from the village by the lane on the left 
(Buttermere) side of the '* Fish." A. tra^ traverses the meadows 
and the beck which connects Buttermere and Grummock, and 
after erossing the stream, turns left along the southern shore of the 
lake. Bed Pike, High Stile, and High Crag tower above it in very 
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imposing fashion, and fine views of the two lakes and their stir- 
roimding fells are obtained at yarious points. The northern route 
follows tiie Honister road as far as the farm honse of Qaiesgarth^ 
two miles from the village, whence, passing through the gate and 
crossing the stone bridge, it traverses a couple of fields which form 
part of the strath at the head of the laJke, and» after converging 
with the southern track just beyond a foot bridge, commences the 
ascent of Scarf Oa/p at once. The passage into Ennerdale is made 
over the dip between High Crag on the right and Haystacks on 
the left. Some of the road is very rough. Descending into the 
valley, we have Eirkfell just opposite to us, with Great Gable form- 
ing a fine head-piece on its left, and the massive ribs of the Pillar 
farther down the valley to the right. The famous Pillar Bock is 
on the northern or Ennerdale slope of the moxmtain, a few 
hundred feet below the summit. 

Most tourists will have read of the lamentable accident which 
occurred on this rock in the spring of 1878, and though the age of 
the unfortunate victim may be adduced as an argument for not draw- 
ing a moral from it, there can be little doubt that the reason why 
the ascent is attempted is the very one which ought to prevent it : 
viz., the remote chance of a catastrophe. To have incurred risk 
in the past is to some people a greater satisfaction than to avoid 
it in the present. 

As we descend, the most natural outlet on the other side of the 
valley appears to be the dip between Great Gable and Eirkfell, 
that is, on the left of Eirkfell; the real one is on the right, 
between Eirkfell and the Pillar, but the pass is hidden by a pro- 
jecting spur of the Pillar. This should be remembered in ascend- 
ing on the other side. After affording a view of Ennerdale Lake, 
far down the valley to the right, with the greensward of Giller- 
thwaite at its head, in charming contrast with the sterility 
around, the path descends to the bottom of the valley, and then, 
instead of crossing the stream at once, proceeds some way up till 
it passes some sheds, beyond which it crosses and ascends, with a 
beck on the left hand side nearly the whole way. 

When the summit of Black Sail is gained Eirkfell Crags rise 
boldly on the left, and a fine view of the south side of the Pillar, Bed 
Pike, and Yewbarrow opens up across the Mosedale Valley in 
front. 

As the path works round to the left into Mosedale, the precipices 
of Scafell itself tower like a huge castellated fortress over tibe 
Wasdale Valley, quite eclipsing Scafell Pike. Few things can be 
imagined grander than this sudden burst of England's greatest 
mountain. 

The Wasdcde Head Inn soon appears below, and the path leads 
down the valley straight to it, keeping the Mosedale Beds on the 
right hand all the way. 

IVasdale Bead. As it is only from its lower end that the 
lake of Wastwater can be properly seen, we have described it in 
the first route approaching it from that direction, viz. : that from 
Ambleside to Wasdale Head, (p. 46). 
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It now only remains for us to say a few words abont Wasdalo 
Head itself. Situated in a deep depression formed by the loftiest 
and steepest mountains in England, and with no natural outlet 
except the narrow one along which the lake leaves little more room 
than is sufficient for the road to pass, Wasdale Head is perhaps 
the wildest of all the inhabited spots in our country. The green 
patches of cultivation, intersected by stone walls, and the half- 
dozen farmsteads, each claiming by name and position its indi- 
viduaUty, are scarcely strong enough features in the scene to 
relieve it of its pervading severity of aspect, caused by the mass 
and close proximity of the mountains ; and it is only when the 
lake itself comes into prominent play, or the fell sides are excep- 
tionally chequered witii light and shade that the prospect can be 
called strictly beautiful. The maximum population of Wasdale 
Head during the last 20 years has been 42. It boasts of a church 
which, if not positively the smallest in England, is certainly the 
quaintest. 

There can be but little doubt that human association has 
materially assisted Nature in establishing the renown of Wasdale 
Head. The name of William Bitson, who was for many years 
landlord of the Wasdale Head Inn, and who only retired from 
" public " life in 1879, is known in every county, probably in 
every town in England. He was the " Cumberland Statesman " 
to the marrow of the backbone. An intercourse with almost every 
class of society, extending over two generations of men, had not 
the shghtest perceptible influence in changing either his manners 
or his dialect. An inveterate and, at the same time consistent foe 
to modem luxury, — some visitors to the Wasdale Head Inn during 
his long reign, may have added to modem comfort, — this " old 
man eloquent " seated on a rude wooden bench in his own 
unevenly paved kitchen, held forth to visitors of every degree, 
and few who have ever listened to his famous anecdotes, with 
sufficient grasp of the dialect to understand them, can have failed 
to be impressed either by the wonderful tenacity of memory which 
reproduced events of 30 or iO years ago, as clearly and with as 
much regard to picturesque detail as if they happened yesterday, 
or by the terseness and quaint humour of the language in which 
they were related. Many a public speaker *' inebriated with the 
exuberance of his own verbosity " might have studied his trade 
with advantage at Wasdale Head under the tutelage of William 
Bitson. Nor did this power arise from his having concentrated 
his thoughts on one or two subjects. His tales were as varied as 
tiiey were numerous, and it was seldom that a topic could be 
introduced upon which he would not have some original opinion 
to offer. The stories of the wrestling match with Professor Wilson, 
of the miserly Eskdale parson, and the famous pony race down 
Sty Head, are only a few of a host of Cumbrian " idylls," which 
will, we hope, be preserved, though they can never be seasoned by 
a copyist with the ** salt " imparted to them by their author. 

We do not like to conclude our notice without testifying to the 
readiness and sacrifice of personal comfort with which William 
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BitBon hA8 unvaryingly lent a helping hand in the many eases of 
more or less serions mishap which have ooeorred on the neighbour- 
ing fells, daring his long residence at Wasdale Head. We write 
this from personal experience, with which, however, we will not 
trouble our reader. The subject of our brief notice, thongh retired 
from public life, has not left his native dale, and we trust that it 
will be many years ere the shadoiw of Scafell fall for the last 
time on the best-known representative of a type of Englishman, 
which is, alas, being rapidly *< civilised" out of the country, — ^the 
Cumberland Statesman. 

Sound "Wastwater by tbe Screes. This is an interesting 
walk of from 4 to 6 honrs, the view down the Screes and across 
the lake from the long line of precipice which overhangs them 
both being very fine. 

Follow the Bummoor Tarn route (p. 140) for about half an hour, 
and then torn up the ridge of the Screes, after the wall on the 
right has ceased, and near some ruined sheds. The route is 
unmistakeable as far as the other end of the lake, about half a 
mile beyond which, a steep descent may be made by Hawl Gill, 
down the lower part of which a zigzag green path may be 
discovered. A bridge over the Irt, the stream issuing from Wast- 
water, will be noticed at the end of the woods of Wasdale Hall. 
Gross this bridge and proceed either to Strands or back to Was- 
dale Head according to the directions on page 46. 

'VTasdale Bead to Ambleside, by Ssk Bause (2,370 ft), 
and I^ungeon Olll. Boute 41. Maps YIL, I. 

Waadale Head to J>wnge<m QUI Old Hotel, 8^ hrs ; (bridle path). 
Pony omd gwide, ahout 158, Dungeon QUI (Old Hotel) to New 
Hotel, 1 m ; Ambleside^ 7^ m, (earriage road.) 

This is considerably the shortest route from Wastwater to the 
Windermere and Grasmere district, and one of the finest " pass *' 
expeditions in Lakeland. 

As far as the top of Sty Head (1,600 ft.) the route is the same as 
to Borrowdale (p. 142). A little further, and about 100 yards before 
reaching Sty Head Tarn, it turns abruptly to the right, crossing 
some very boggy ground, which makes the first part of it difficult to 
trace. It then climbs a small depression in the fells, from which 
the principal feeder of the tarn descends. Grossing this beck in 
about a quarter of an hour, keep it close on the right till you 
recross it at the point of its outflow from SprinkUng Tom, (p. 61). 
The precipices of Great End to the right hand are very fine about 
here. From Sprinkling Tarn the path goes on ascending, and 
very soon passes a ravine on the left, down which one of the 
tributary becks of Borrowdale flows. This is Ruddy Qill, and is so 
called from the red colour of the rook exposed to view. Down it 
a glorious view now opens over the end^of Borrowdale and 
Derwentwater, to SMddaw and Saddleback, with the beautiful little 
Gastle Grag popping up in the midst of the valley. The path con- 
tinues up^wds, with the beck on the left hand, to the summit of 
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the Eshhause ridge. Everything is perfectly plain in clear weather, 
but if the clouds are about (and no place we fancy would have been 
dearer than Esk Hause to the " cloud-compeller " of the Homeric 
story) the tourist will do well to remember the following facts :— 
Esk Bause is the depression between Great End and Hanging 
Knott, portions of the Scafell and Bowfell groups of mountains 
respectively, both of which are kept on the right during the whole 
of the present route. Its summit (2,490 ft.) is the watershed of 
Borrowdale to the north, and Eskdale to the south. Consequently 
the track from Wasdale to Langdale, which bears, generally 
speaking, from west to east does not actually cross the main ridge, 
but runs parallel to it, a few hundred yards on the Borrowdale 
side, and about 100 feet below the level of the hause itself. 
Oddly enough, the waters from both sides of the lateral ridge 
which our present route crosses, though starting in exactly 
opposite directions, find their way into the same valley — Borrow- 
dale, — and it is probably ignorance or disregard of this fact which 
has caused so many people to go wrong at or about this particular 
, spot, when from bad weather or other causes they have lost sight 
I of the path. These remarks will, we hope, be rendered in- 
Itelligible by the subjoined map. 
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Henoe it will be seen that the things to be avoided are : first, 
desoending into Eskdale on the right; secondly, dropping down to 
Boraowdale on the left. The cairn is a eonspioaons object on the 
latetral ridge, bnt is some few yards to the rig^t of the track, so far 
from it that in thick weather it is possible for people to pass by 
withont noticing it. We have ourselves known this to oocnx. 
Windermere is visible in front on reaching the summit. Jnst past 
the cairn the path becomes very indistinct, but is soon met with 
again. After about 10 minutes' descent, the first beck descending 
to Langstrath, (the eastern arm of Borrowdale) is passed. Then 
a slight ascent, and another drop to the second beck, flowing into 
the same valley. This stream issues from Angle Tarn, and is 
crossed about 30 yards from the water's edge. Hence is a short 
steep rise to the top of Roasett QiU, the descent of which has, at 
first sight, a very formidable appearance. The sharp peak of 
Pike O'Blisco, and Wetherlam, filling up the gap between it and 
BowfeU, here come into view on the right. The pony track veers 
off in the same direction, but pedestrians should go straight down 
the narrow s(bny ravine, at the bottom of which the green pastures 
of Great Langdale are visible. There is a rough broken track 
among the boulders, which, when in about 10 minutes a precipitous 
cliff on the right has been passed, emerges on to the green humpy 
ground on the right of the gully. Zigzag down this (there is no 
particular track) and at the bottom of it, where there is a grassy 
tongue, cross the gully just beyond a mountain ash, and proceed 
by a foot path on the other side, which leads to a sheepfold at the 
bottom of the valley. The Stake Pass from Borrowdale now appears 
descending the fell on the left. Gross the stream beside which it 
comes down, about 60 yards beyond the sheepfold, and thence a 
green velvety track leads straight down the valley to the Dungeon 
Gill Old Hotel, about 2 miles from the foot of Rossett Gill. The 
Langdale Pikes rise with vast abruptness on the left, and Bowfell 
is quite master of the situation on the right. As we pass his 
eastern spur. Crinkle Crags and Pike O'Blisco look down upon us 
across the little subsidiary valley of Oxendale. In front the road 
to Blea Tarn and Little Langdale winds up the fell side. 

There are two capital inns at Dimgeon G^ll, the Old and Neiv, 
the latter a mile lower down the valley than the former. If the tourist 
is in a hurry to proceed to Ambleside or Grasmere, he can hire a 
conveyance from either. For the route see page 35. 

'UTasdale Bead to Bnttermere, over Black Bail (1,800 ft.) 
and Scarf Gap (1,400 ft.), 3--4 hra. Boute 42. Maps VH, YI. 

Ponies may he taken the whole way. 

Tourists who have reached Wasdale Head from Strands, Eskdale, 
or by the Bty Head Pass from Langdale or Borrowdale, will find 
this the most remunerative route to Keswick. It is described, the 
reverse way, on p. 133. 

Starting from Wasdale Head the path ascends by the Mosedale 
valley, which separates Eirkfell from Yewbarrow and the Wastwater 
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Bed Pike. Do not cross the mde stone bridge behind the inn, but 
keep the stream on the left for a few hundred yards, avoiding a 
route on the right to Bumthwaite, which is a cross between a 
water-course and a horse-track. Passing through a gate and 
along the upper side of a wall, the track can hardly be mistaken 
during the rest of the journey. At first the Pillar rises directly in 
front, the slight depression to the left of it, separating it from the 
Steeple, being Windy Gap. So far. Black Sail is hidden by the 
steep slope of Kirkfell, whose base we are skirting. Presently the 
path rises steeply to the right, and crosses a beck descending from 
Black 8ml. During the ascent the retrospect of the magmfioent 
cliflfe of Scafell itself (not the " Pikes ") is very striking. 

At the summit of the pass, about an hour's walk from Wasdale 
Head, Great Gable comes into view on the right, beyond Eirkfell, 
and the range of which it is monarch is continued northwards by 
Green Gable, Brandreth, and Grey Enotts. In front the prospect 
is bounded by Dale Head and the other heights between Honister 
Pass and Kewlands. Scarf Gap is the lowest part of the depression 
between Brandreth and the heights of High Crag, High Stile, and 
Bed Pike, which separate Ennerdale from the Buttermere valley. 
Beyond it is the red broadside of Grasmoor. 

The descent into Ennerdale is clearly marked. It keeps a beck 
close on the right hand side nearly the whole way, and crosses the 
Ennerdale stream (the Liza) at the bottom, near some sheds. 
Then, after descendmg the valley for about half a mile, the track 
climbs up to the right over 8ca/rf Gap. In going this way there la 
not the difficulty which exists in travelling the same route in the 
opposite direction, inasmuch as the Scarf Gap track is dearly dis- 
cernible to the left during the descent of Black SaU. As we climb 
it there is a fine view down EimerdaJe and over a portion of the 
lake. The Pillar to the left, and Great Gable at the head of the 
valley, present their boldest front ; and after reaching the summit 
level between High Crag on the left and Hay Stacks on the right, 
the valley of Buttermere, with Bobinson straight in front, and the 
Fleetwith ridge separating the head of the dale from the Honister 
Pass, disclose themselves with telling effect. The descent is rough 
and steep, the lower part, however, zigzagging over a smooth grass 
slope, at the bottom of which is a bridge over the beck, which leads 
on to tiie level strath and the head of the lake. Cross this to the 
farm-house of Gatesgwrthy where the path joins the Honister road, 
jiist two miles from Buttermere village (see p. 110). 

There is also a path along the south side of the lab» at the bottom of High 
Stile and Bed Pike, passing partly throngh woods, and affording fine views of 
the twin waters of Buttermere and Crummock. It turns sharply to the right 
about half a mile beyond the lower end of the former lake, and crossing a stone 
bridge and some meadows, enters Buttermere Tillage at the back of the Fish Inn. 
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'VTAsdale Bead to Coniston, by Bskdala, BIrker Moor, 

Bonte 43. Maps VII, lY, and the geiierai 



Wasdale JSectd to Strands ^ 6 m; King of Prussia Inn, 11^ m; 
Traveller's Rest (UZpHa), 17^ m ; Coniston, 25i m. 

This ronte is just practicable for carriages as far as the foot of 
Wahia Scar, 3^ miles beyond Ulpha, and half a mile past Sea- 
thwaite. The path over Walna Scar (2,000 ft.) is a pony track, 
bnt ponies are not to be hired in the Dnddon yalley, whence the 
ascent commences. 

The pedestrian can choose from a variety of routes, but the one 
by Bnrnmoor Tarn and over Birker Moor mil probably be preferred, 
as being considerably shorter than that by Strands, and passing 
Stanley Gill on the way. From Wasdale Head to Boot, in Eskdale, 
is a 2 hours' walk ; thence to Stanley Gill, half an hour ; from 
Stanley Gill to Ulpha, 2 hours, allowing time to see the force ; and 
from IFlpha to Coniston, over Walna Scar, 3 hours, — the whole 
forming a long summer day's expedition. In clear weather it is 
not difficult to save an hour or so, by cutting off the Ulpha comer, 
as will be seen from the description. This involves the loss of 
much good scenery in the Duddon valley, and total abstinence all 
the way from Boot to Coniston, except for such lig^t refreshment 
as may be obtained at and about Seathwalte. 

The carriage route in this direction is but seldom travelled, and 
the descriptions of it, taken the reverse way, on p. 82, from 
Coniston to the King of Prussia Inn, and on p. 45 from the King 
of Prussia to WasdiJe Head, will afford sufficient information on 
the subject. 

Pedestrian route. — Starting from Wasdale Head it is best to 
make the small angle involved by following the main road down 
the valley almost as far as the lake, and then crossing the stream 
by the footbridge. The direct route, which is through a gate 
fronting you where the roads meet about a quarter of a mile from 
the inn, fords a couple of streams, and, at its commencement, 
smacks very disagreeably of the farm-yard. 

After crossing the footbridge bear sUghtly to the left, over some 
rough, pebbly ground, till yon reach the regular track close to 
LingmeU Gill. Thence there is but little difficulty as far as Boot. 
The path, a horse track, works up to the right, for the depression 
between Scafell itself and the Screes. During the ascent there is 
a good view down Wastwater, and the Pillar at the head of the 
Mosedale valley holds a commanding place in the rear. The top 
of the pass is on the Wasdale side of Bummoor Tarn, the stream 
issuing from which is forded close to its eastern shore. After this 
the path is in places indistinct, but cannot be lost for many steps 
as long as you keep parallel to the stream, at from 100 to 200 
yards' distance from it, giving it a wider berth when it diverges 
slightly to the left. 

A short cat to the " Woolpack " in Eskdale.and thence round the wefltem base 
of Barter Fell into the Duddon Valley, may be made l^ crossing the stream by 
a little bridge about half a mile from where it leayee Bummoor Tarn. Thenoe 
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the route is best aeen on Uie map. A peat track winds down from near Bel Tam 
in the direction of the inn, whidti may be recognised by a short«avenue in front 
of it. From it follow the road to the right down the valley for a few yards, and 
then tnm down a lane on the left. Cross the Bsk by a stone bridge, turn to the 
left again, pass a farm house, and then work obliquely up the hill to the highest 
wall. Skirt this for a considerable distance on 'the upper side, and then, after 
crossing a couple of becks, you will enter a peat track which climbs round the 
base of Harter Pell, the highest of the rocky summits you have had in front of 
you for so long. When this track ends, at a peat bog, czoas the wall, and oontinne 
nearly at the bottom of the slope of Harter Fell, till you look down into the 
Dnddon valley. A farm house— Grass Gars— is visible some way down the slope, 
and the Walna Scar route rises in front on the opposite side of the river. Past the 
farm house a track descends to some stepping stones, beyond which it rises 
quickly into the carriage road of the valley. Ten minutes* walk along this road 
to the right brings you to the junction of the Walna Scar track, where there is a 
signpost. 

Before commencing the steeper part of the desoent into Eskdale 
you leave a keeper's house, — ^the second during the journey across 
the moor, — ^a short distance to the right, and then, where the main 
route descends through a gate and crosses the stream at a farm- 
house called Qill Bamk, go through another gate in front, still 
keeping the stream on the left. A road is soon entered which 
drops past the little railway station and over the heck to the 
Mason's Arms at Boot, During the descent Harter Fell and the 
other rocl^ heights rising to the right of it look their best. 

f^m Boot enter the main road, leading down Eskdale, and 
follow it as far as the first turn to the left, opposite the school- 
house. Take this turn ; cross the river, and, immediately beyond 
the bridge, if you want to see Dalegarth Force (Stanley Gill)^-and 
who does not? — turn up the drive to the right, to the cottage 
where the key is kept. The route to the force — a somewhat iatrioate 
one, even when you have the key — ^is described on p. 44. 

Aiter emerging from the wood in which the force lies on to the 
road again,* you will pass, in less than a mile, a farm-house called 
Low Ground, Avoid a cart track to the right, a Uttle way beyond 
this, and proceed to another and more extensive group of fann 
buildings called Birkerthwmte, 

Hence in clear weather a short cut eastwards, at first along the beck side, 
may be made over the fell to Grass Gars— the farm house mentioned in the last 
digression— and the foot of Walna Scar. 

After passing Bickerthwaite there is Uttle or no track, and nothing 
much in tiie way of a landmark in front. In the rear, however, 
the Pillar mountain, when visible, is a good guide, and by holding 
on with it directly behind you, and in the direction of your previous 
course, you will soon enter the carriage road from Eskdale (p. 84) 
to the I)uddon valley. Hence to the Traveller's Best, at JTl^ha, the 
route is unmistakeable. The Walna Scar track strikes off from 
the main road of the valley 8^ miles north of Ulpha. A sign -post 
directing to Ooniston marks the spot. Beyond it the track climbs 
the Ml to the right, scales Walna 8cwr at a height of 2,000 ft., 
and then, crossing the stream which flows from G-oat's Water on 

* From the top of the Force yon mi^ go straight a-head across the moor, if 
so minded. p,^,^,^^^ ^^^ GoOglc 
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tli6 left by a nide stone bridge, skirts the steep part of the south 
shoulder of the Old Man, and crossing an excellent cart road 
leading up to the quarries on that mountain, drops down into 
Goniston by the railway station. 

'Wasdale Bead to Keswick, by Sty Bead Fass and 
Borrowdale. Boute44. Maps YH, VI. 

To Seathwaite nyridle path), 2 hrs j Bosthwcdte, 3 fvrs. Bosth- 
wmte to Keswick Ica/rHage road), 6^ m. 

This is the best return route to Eeswick for tourists who have 
oome to Wasdale by Buttermere and the Scarf Gap and Black Sail 
Passes. Such as have approached from Langdale and over Esk 
fiause are advised to make the dStoiur of Black Sail, Scarf Gap, and 
Honister, which affords ample compensation in the way of beauty 
and variety of sceneiy far the extra distance and labour : viz., 5 
miles and two passes. They have already crossed Styhead on 
their way from Langdale, and between it and Seatoller in Borrow- 
dale, where the two routes from Wasdale to Eeswick, which we are 
comparing, converge, there is very httle which is not seen either from 
Sty Head or Seatoller, while the Black Sailroate comprises Enner- 
dale, Buttermere, and Honister Crag. 

On leaving Wasdale Inn either cross the field to the church, and 
there take the lane to the left, or cut the comer by a footpath in 
the direction of the Bumthwaite farm and Temperance Inn, the 
highest house in the valley. Hence, after passing between the 
bxuldings, the track at once begins to rise along the steep southern 
slope of Great Gable. It is stony and fatiguing, and nearly two 
miles long. Just before reaching the summit, it turns sharply to 
the left, and Sty Head Tarn appears in front. The route to Lang- 
dale over Esk Hause strikes off on the right, and then Sty Head 
Tarn is skirted on the same side. The gully on the left, after 
passing it, separates Great Gable from Green Gable, and a little 
further, on the opposite side of the stream, is a remarkable piece of 
rock, which became detached from Green Gable within the last 50 
years, and bounding across the valley, finally deposited itself on 
its beam ends very much in the same position as the famous Bowder 
Stone at the other end of Borrowdale. 

Our track now crosses the Sty Head Beck, and keeping it hence- 
forth on the left, soon commences a sharp descent to StocJcley 
Bridge^ where it enters the main Borrowdale valley, which 
descends on the right from Esk Hause. Taylor QiU, a fine 
cataract after heavy rain, shows itself on the left, and the hamlet 
of 8eathwmte is reached in less than another mile. Here it is 
worth while to diverge to the left, and crossing the stream by a 
footbridge, just at the bottom of ajlong broken cataract called Sour 
Milk GHM, to follow the track on the other side past the old 
plumbago mines, whence the Eeswick lead pencils once came, as 
far as the famous Borrowdale Yews, four in number. They are a 
veiy short distance from the stream, and about half a mile from 
Seathwaite. The path continues along tiie beck-side, and rejoins 
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the road dose to a bridge across the stream. Hence to Sea- 
toller , where we pass through a gate on to the Honister Pass road, 
is three quarters of a nule. RosthwcUte is 1^' miles farther. 
The green woody lower slopes, and the bold crags above, of Glara- 
mara form a stnking feature to the right all the way from Stockley 
Bridge. Half a mile before reaching Bosthwaite, the routes from 
Langdale over the Stake, and from Grasmere over Greenup, 
strike in on the right. The ScotfeU and Boyal Oak (the latter a 
Temperance House) are good inns at Bosthwaite. 

The 6il miles between Bosthwaite and Keswick are fully described, 
the reverse way, on page 106. A mile beyond Bosthwaite a road 
strikes up the hill side to the left, and passes by the Bowderstone, 
rejoining the lower road a few hundred yards further. Then 
comes Orange, on the other side of the river. The Bonrowdale and 
Lodore BoteUf within half a mile of each other, the latter just in 
front of the Lodore waterfall, are passed in turn. Then, after 
leaving Barrow Cascade on the right, the road passes through a 
wood, and in another mile or so enters Keswick. 

The pedestrian will do well to make had an hour's dStowr up 
the hill on the right, from the Borrowdale Hotel, for the purpose 
of seeing the beauties of Bigh Lodore (p., 121). 
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miswmter. — ^This lake disputes with Windermete and Der- 
wentwater the sovereignty of the English Lakes, and those who 
find the nearest approach to their idc«l of what a lake shonld be 
in tiie lakes of Switzerland, or even in the most famous of the 
loohs of Sootland, will probably give their vote for Ullswater. Not 
that it is in any way a servile copy of its larger sisters at home and 
abroad. It has a beanty of its own which will not suffer from 
comparison with any of them, but in its essential features it is 
cast in the same mould. As we sail up one after another of its 
three reaches, we receive a distinct impression of the individual 
beauty of each, and feel that we are working up to a cUmax ; but 
there is always something which suggests to the experienced 
tourist a recollection of what he has seen before. Windermere 
and Derwentwater, on the contrary, whatever be their actual 
merits, are unique. There is no other lake in Europe which the 
most superficisd admirer of Nature could mistake for either of 
them. To call Windermere the English Zurich, simply because a 
large number of people have chosen to fix their dwellings near its 
shores, betrays an utter inability to appreciate the qualities of 
natural scenery. There is scarcely a single point of physical resem- 
blfljice between the two. 

Further it may be remarked that though the three reaches of 
Ullswater possess entirely distinct characteristics — the first being 
tame, the second picturesque, and the third grand — ^it is, as a whole, 
much^more quickly comprehended than either of its two rivals. 
The hills and woods to which it owes so much of its attractiveness 
crowd closely round it, and, with the exception of Patterdale, there 
is no long valley sinking gradually to its shores and disclosing 
such a vista of woodland, hill, and distant fell as the valleys of 
Borrowdale and Newlands reveal in connection with Derwent- 
water, and those of Troutbeck, Bydale, and the two Langdales 
witii Windermere. Place Fell, a fine mountain in itself, sinks 
abruptly into the waters on the eastern side, and opposite to it St. 
Suni&ys Crag and the Helvellyn range with its projecting spurs 
leave but little room for effective distances. In a word, its 
scenery may be summed up as being much more impressive than 
divers&ed. The length of Ullswater is 8 miles, and its greatest 
breadth — that of its middle reach — ^little more than half a mile. 
For a description of the sail up it see p. 17. ^ t 
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AIBA FORCE. U5 

The village of Patt9rd<Ue yields to none in the lake district for 
beauty of situation, the only possible objection to it being that it is 
rather closely shut in. It also has an air of considerable prosperity. 
The one spot on its otherwise almost perfect loveliness — the mines 
of Glenridding— is not visible until the foot of the glen itself is 
readied, though evidence of its proximity is given by the muddy 
brown stream of water which pollutes the surface of the lake for 
some distance. 

Fatterdale and miswater Hotels to Alra Foree. 

4 m. fey road from Paiterddle ; 8 m. from ZflUwater Hotel. A 
boat may he taken to within a quarter of an howr*8 walJc of the 
Force. 

The journey to Aira Force, whether by land or by water, from 
either of the hotels is very beautiful. The water route has the 
advantage in point of views, as by keeping well out in the lake, the 
traveller can look up the Glenridding and Glencoin glens, which 
descend to the lake side from the main ridge of Helvellyn, more 
easily than from the road, which is overhung the greater part of 
the way by the richly-wooded crags of Glenridding and Stybarrow. 
The boat-house of the Ullswater Hotel is on its own grounds; 
that of the Fatterdale about half a mile distant j across the level 
sward at the head of the lake. 

On landing, follow the road along the lake side till you cross 
the first beck, which is the one descending from the force. Then 
turn up the path to the left, visiting Lyidph's Tower (where there 
is a guide) or not, as you please. The tower is a square, ivy- 
mantled building, and a decided ornament to the nobly timbered 
park wherein it is situated. The reputed origin of the word 
"Lyulph" is TJlf, or L*Ulf, a former Baron of Greystoke, who 
would seem also to have bequeathed his name to " Ullswater.'* 

The FdU is about half a mile up the beck, and the path to it 
unmistakeable. There is a bridge at the bottom and another at 
the top, so that the visitor may make the entire tour of it. Taken 
in conjunction with its surroundings, it is well worth a visit, 
though it will probably be thought less beautiful than either 
Dalegarth or Scale Force, as it is certainly less individualised than 
Dungeon Gill. The height of the fall is 80 feet. The dell scenery 
above it is very charming. 

The route by road calls for no description. We have elsewhere 
commented on the terrible havoc wrought by the Greenside Mines 
both in the valley of Glenridding and on the surface of the lake, 
and even the splendour of Stybarrow Crag and the woods of Glen- 
coin scarcely avail to wipe out the impression produced on the 
mind at the outset of this walk. 

Fatterdale to Bowtown, retumlngr by Boredale. Map IX. 

To Howtown, 2 7w«; Fatterdaie^ 4 hrs. Pony route. 
This is a splendid walk, and should be taken either one way or 
the other by every sojourner at Fatterdale. By far the most beau- 
tiful portion of it is alongside the lake. Tourists staying at the 
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Ullswaier Hotel ivill probably elect to saYO a couple of miles by 
lowing aerot^s the lake to SJeawick, There are also tempting 
paths up Birh Fell during the jonmey, which are plainly yisible from 
the latter hotel before starting. 

From Patterdode take the lane across the yalley, which starts 
between the hotel and the chnroh, and follow the track which bends 
ronnd to the sontb-east corner of the lake. Hence the walk along 
the foot of Place Fell, by the higher of the two paths, discloses 
views of the various glens on the other side of the water, which are 
not obtainable from the road on their own side, and only in a 
modified degree from the surface of the lake itself. There is a 
beautif al retrospect over Brothers* Water to Kirkstone and the Bed 
Screes, as i^ell as the Deepdale arm of Patterdale, with Fair- 
field at its head. St. Sunday's Crag separates Deepdale from 
Grisedale, whose lower part is hidden by the wooded and hilly 
grounds of Patterdale Hall, forming a continuation of the iharp, 
lateral ridge of Helvellyn, called Striding Edge. Glenridding 
and Glencoin, the latter remarkable for the almost perfect semi- 
circle described by the fells at its head, follow in rapid succession, 
and then the path, descending to the shore, coasts along under 
Birk Fell for a mile, after which it retires behind a plantation, and 
does not reach the water*s edge again until it has passed the hamlet 
of Sandwich and crossed the beck descending from Boredale and 
other remote valleys generally included in the one name of Martin- 
dale. Southwards, at the head of these valleys, the High Street 
range has come into prominent view. 

Our track, which has become a very rough (me, now winds 
round the base of Hallin Fell, and discloses a foil-length view of 
the lower, or tame end of Ullswater, with Pooley Bridge and the 
woody hill of Dunmallet at its foot, after which we soon reach the 
comfortable hotel at Howtown, 

Starting on our return journey, we first dimb the hause between 
Hallin l«eLi on the right and Steel Knotts on the left, passing on 
our way the new church of the district. From the top of the 
hause we descend to and recross one arm of the beck, which we 
first crossed on our outward journey at Sandwick. The depression 
in front of us, watered by this stream, is BampsgiUf — along valley 
with a characteristically fine head. Boredale is the next parallel 
valley to the right, and the road to it climbs for a short eUstanee 
from the bridge, by the side of the stream, and then turns straight 
up the dale, keeping its beck someway on the right hand for about 
a mile, after which it crosses it, and continues past a farm-house 
<^led Boredale Head^ where the cart road ceases, to the foot of 
Boredale tiause, which is climbed by a steep zigzag. From the 
summit the lakes, valleys, and fells which we lingered to admire 
on our outward journey, again break upon our vision with remark- 
able suddenness, and with that change of aspect which is the 
natural result of their being seen from a much greater elevation 
than before. The height of Boredale Hause is 1,260 ft. 

Hence the descent to Patterdale is short, steep, and unmistake- 
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Patterdale to Ambleside or Windermere. Boate 45* 
Haps IX., II. 

JJlUvjoter Hotel to Patterdale Hotel , 1 w;. Brotliers* Water Inn, 
4m; Kirhstone Pass (Inn) 6}m; (Ambleside, 9^ m.) Trovibeei 
(inn) 10 m ; Windermere ViUage, 13^ m. 

Coaches every afternoon, about 4 o^clook. Fareg to Ambleside, 
48 ; to Windermere, Ss. 

Trayellers to Ambleside are strongly advised to add 4 miles to 
the journey, making the tour of Wansfell by Troutbeck Village 
and Low Wood, for the sake of the views of Windermere (p. 27). 

Pedestrians who have already been over Eirkstone nxay agreeably 
vary the retui^i journey by striking off to the left at Low Hartsop, 
and crossing the Thresthwaite hause into Troutbeck. In so doing 
they will not increase the distance at all, and the time by not 
more than half an hour. It was once contemplated to bring the 
Lancaster and Carlisle railway by this route,^-a proceeding which 
would have equally interfered with the beauty of the Lake District 
and the scenic pre-eminence of the Settle and CarHsle route to 
Scotland. The views obtained from the summit of the pass, in* 
eluding the upper reach of UUswater to the north, and a great part 
of Windermere to the south are very beautiful. 

Some distance beyond the Patterdale Hotel, a fine view up De^p- 
dale opens on the right, the crags of Fairfield at its head being the 
most conspicuous feature. No mountain in the district combines 
to so great an extent the ** lion and the lamb.*' The " dear old 
Fairfield " of Miss Martineau's yearning aspirations from Ambleside, 
it frowns on the traveller through Patterdale with a severity almost 
equal to that of Scafell in its sternest mood. In front, Caudale 
Moor thrusts out its pyramidal shoulder, separating Thresthwaite 
Cove from the Eirkstone Pass. 

After passing Deepdale the road proceeds between wooded hills 
on the right, and tbe Goldrill Beck and green meadows of Patter- 
dale on the left. The main beck is crossed and, soon after, a 
tributary one descending through a deep valley on the left from 
Hayeswater and Hi^ Street. Then we skirt the shores of 
Brothers' Water and look up a second lateral valley to the crags of 
Dovedale on the right. 

The IVtresthteaite route leaves the main road at a sign post just before the 
aeoond, or Hayeswater, beck is orosaed. It passes through the village of Low 
Hartsop, and then crosses the beck at once. The Thresthwaite glen runs parallel 
to the Eirkstone Pass, from which it is separated by Caudale Moor and Low 
Hartsop Dodd. The stream which threads it is called Panwre Bfick, close to 
which, on its western side, is a rough track, leading to a sheep fold, whence to 
the top of the hause there is a sharp rise of nearly a thousand feet. A wall con- 
necting High Street on the left with Caud^ile 3Ioor on the right crosses the top 
of the hause. Thot-nthtoaite Crag, the Windermere extremity of High Street, is 
ascended in about 20 minutes by keeping the side of the wall, and the walk may 
be extended over the top, or down the slope of 111 Bell to Troutbeck. 

The view from the hause is, as we have before said, very beautiful. Winder- 
mere is seen trailing away to its extreme end, and the upper reach of Ullswater 
Is a worthy companion picture northwards. 

In descending, keep the beck for some time on the left. There is a rough 
bogsy track, which now and then swerves to the right, away from the stream, tqc 
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^avoid the slops. In a ooaple of miles Trovtbeck Tongue is reachecl, a trac] 
rising ground in the midst of the valley, with a stream on both aides of 
Either coarse may be taken, the right hand one being the more direct of the f 
and the left, which passes under 111 Bell, and involves crossing the beck : 
some boggy ground before it is reached, being the better road. The latte 
called Hag GiU. Groing by the right hand track, yon pass through a wood \ 
then enter the main road on the Kirkstone side of Troutbeck village. The : 
hand one passes by a farm called Tn-ntbeck Parky before reaching which a cor 
may be cut off by climbing a wall just where the track turns to the right, £ 
crossing a field diagonally, leaving the farm some way on the right hand. 1 
track is again joined at the far comer of the field, whence a lane leads ii 
Troutbeck village, either close to the Queen's Head or a few hundred yai 
nearer the chittch. By the latter route there is no inn till you reach Wind 



A little beyond Brothers* Water is an inn, called the Brothei 
Water Hotels whence a third valley, called Caiston, is seen divergi 
to the right. 

From this inn the pedestrian may reach Ambleside in from 2 to 2^ hours 
an almost direct course, commencing with the Caiston depression and continui 
over Scandale Bigg into Scandtde itself. The Caiston Olnt, as it is called, I 
between Red Screes and High Hartsop Dodd. The route is as follows : — 

Follow the Kirkstone road for about half a mile beyond the inn Then ps 
through a gate on the right at the top of a slight rise. Cross a hillocky pastu 
io the Caiston Beck, which is spanned by a flat stone. Hence ascend the gU 
keeping the streamlet on the left. There is a path most of the way. Cross tl 
summit-level at its lowest pointy where there is a high wall descending fro 
lied Screes on the left, and rising to the Fairfield range on the right. The upp 
part of Windermere and the Goniston Pells come into view at the top, and tl 
track down Scandale is seen to the left of Scandale Beck all the way. At tl 
end of it is Ambleside. High Sweden Bridge is a picturesque object about ha 
way down. 

Soon after quitting the inn, the steep part of the Kirkstone Pas 
commenoes. Then comes a struggle of some 700 or 800 feet n] 
to the Kirkstone Inn {Travellers' Rest) (p. 72). Bed Screes on thi 
right and Gaudale Moor on the lett, — towering walls of rook, stone 
and turf, flank the pass. The Kirkstone itself which 

" Oives to the savage pass its name," 
lies to the right of the road a little short of the summit level ; thf 
Travellers' Best a few hundred yards beyond it. 

Here the Ambleside road diverges to the right, descending in a rough and 
ready sort of way, by a succession of break-neck pitches, some 1,400 feet in three 
miles (see p. 41). 

From the Inn the Windermere road passes along the ridge whicli 
separates Stockdale from Troutbeck, the latter valley very shortly 
appearing on the left. Looking down Stockdale, part of the head 
of Windermere is seen and little Blelham Tarn beyond it, but the 
lake does not appear to advantage. Thomthwaite Crag, the 
southern arm of High Street, marked by a columnar cairn, rises 
at the head of Troutbeck, and the range is continued by the tapering 
heights of Froswick and 111 Bell, the latter an especially fine feature. 
Troutbeck is fully described on page 72. 

The Windermere road diverges to the left at the commencement 
of the village, passing the Queen's Head Inn and, shortly after- 
wards, the Church. Then it rises again sharply to a farm house 
on the top of a hill, after passing which the famous Troutbeck 
view of Windermere suddenly presents itself. The traveller whO| 
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as 18 often the ease, is taking his last walk in the district along 
this road, will probably feel that, of all the beautiful prospects 
which have deligbted his eyes duriug his tour, there is none so 
competent to fix upon his mind a lasting impression of the beauty 
of English Lakeland as this one. It is the representative view of 
all that is to be admired in the scenery of England, — ^the one in 
which sbe most perfectly combines that characteristic softness and 
freshness which places her ordinary landscape above that of all 
other coantries, with the sterner and grander features of her wildest 
region. 

Patterdale to Orasmere, by Ortaedale Pass. Boute 46. 
Maps, X., I. 

Distance. From Patterdale or Zfllswater Hotel to Prince of Wales ^ 
or BoihOA/ Hotels Qrasmerey 8 — ^9 m. Time, 3 — i hrs. Height of 
Pass, 1,929 A 

This ronte is described the reverse way on page 95. We shall, 
therefore, limit our present description to a bare indication of the 
points at which there is any possibility of the right path being 
deviated from. These points are few, as the route is closely 
hemmed in for nearly the whole distance by Helvellyn and Seat 
Sandal on the right hand, and by St. Sunday's Crag and the Fair- 
field range on the left. 

Leave the main road by the lane which strikes up into .the 
Grisedale valley on the south side of the bridge over Grisedale 
Beck, about a third of a mile from- the Patterdale Hotel, and two- 
thirds from the UUswater. Follow this lane for about half an 
hour*, keeping the beck on the right hand, as far as a farm house 
called Elm How. Here the road becomes a mere track, which a 
short distance further crosses the stream, and keeps it on the left 
hand all the way up the pass. There is also a traiok on the other 
side of the stream for a considerable part of the way. Leave 
Grisedale Tarn on your right, and when yon reach the top of the 
pass at a gateway just beyond it, do not drop to the bottom of the 
hollow, as the pony route does, but take a roughly-marked, stony 
track along the slope of Seat Saudal. The view from about here 
is fully described on page 96. The pony route is soon rejoined, 
and working round the edge of some lower crags on the left hand, 
it descends along the ridge of a green tongue of the mountain into 
a cart track which strikes the Grasmere and Eeswick road about 
1 J miles from Grasmere church. A quarter of a mile before the 
converging point it is worth while to turn aside at an acute angle 
to the left along a green path which leads, in a few yards, to 
Tongue Oill Force, a small but very picturesque waterfall. To 
reach Grasmere village, diverge to the right in less than a mile 
after entering the main road, and just before reaching the Swan 
Inn. 

* Bending to the right a short distance after entering it. 
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»atterdmle to Xeswlek. Boute 47—51. Maps IX., X., Y., 
and the general one. 

steamer. Coach. Rail. Foot. ToteL 
fiirate. M. M. M. M. M. 

147) By Trtmtbeck Staiitm — 7 9 — 16 

48) „ PooUy Bridge and Penrith 7} 6 17 — SOJ 

49) „ Dockwray and MaMerdale — — — 14 14 
50) „ Stieks Pass — — — H 11 

(51) Top of HelveUyn and Thirlspot — — — 5 — 6 hrs. 

The distances are calcalated from the Ullswater Hotel, whenee 
the steamers start. From the Fatterdale Hotel at the entrance of 
the valley another mile mnst be added. 

The dbSFerent rontes having been fully compared and described 
in the Keswick section (p. 115 to 119), we BteJl only give such 
directions here as are called for by the fact that the joomeys are 
made the reverse way. 

Carriage folks are advised to take the Trontbeek route as being 
the shortest. The beauties are in any case on a descrescendo scale, 
as none of the charms of the Keswick scenery, except the Greta 
Glen, are visible from the railway. The Penrith round shoxdd, 
therefore, without doubt, be chosen /rom Keswick, rather than to 
it. 

For pedestrians the HelveUyn route is immeasurably the best, 
the *' round-about " by Dockwray and Matterdale being very dreary 
for a great part of the way, and the ascent of the Sticks Pass 
almost as toilsome as that of HelveUyn itself ; in fact, only to be 
preferred in case of bad weather on the higher of the two 
summits. 

1« By Trontbeek (Boute 47). — To avoid possible disappoint- 
ment, let us again remind the tourist that this Troutbeck has no 
connection with the beautiful green valley which adds so much 
interest to the Windermere scenery. On the contrary, it is 
situated on a bleak moorland outside the limits of the Lake Dis- 
trict. Th^» is a very fair inn at it, dose to the station. 

The route for the first few mUes, up to the point where it leaves 
the Pooley Bridge road, just before reaching Ljulph's Tower and 
Aira Force,* skirts the lake, across '^hich it discloses a striking 
view of Place FeU and the Patterdale Valley, the features of which 
are described in the boat excursion to Aira Force (p. 145). Before 
it leaves the water's edge, the middle rf ach of th^ lake opens up. 
An ascent is then made to the village of Dockwray ^ at which there 
is a good inn (the Boyal Hotel), making a convenient half way 
house. A splendid retrospective view is obtained during the 
ascent, but afterwards there is nothing calling for remark, mileas 
it be the sharp spurs of Saddleback in the left front, and the ugli- 
ness of MeU FeU on the right, during the whole distance to Trout- 
beck Station. (Thence to Keswick, see p. 14.) 

a. By »ooley Bridge and Fenrltli (Boute 48).— The 



* The Lynlph's Tower corner may be cat offhy a footpath leaTing the road 
learly half a mile beyond the bend of the lake. {^^^^ 
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featarea of this route are desGribed in the Aira Force ezenrsion 

L145), and in the Approaches from Penrith to Patterdale and 
V7ick(pp. 17, 14). 

3. By D^ekwray and Matterdale (Bonte 49). — ^Leaye the 
Troatbeck road at Dockwrwg, taking the left tarn and ascending 
^th the Aira dingle on yonr left for about half a mile. Then 
bear to the left again for about the same distance till you reach 
some farm buildings, where there is another sharp corner, the 
direction being still left, succeeded in a couple of hundred yards 
by a bend almost directly back to the right, the two roads together 
forming a ** V," of which you must traverse both arms. At the 
top of the second another turn to the left at right angles puts you 
on to the mountain track round the north shoulder of the Helvel- 
lyn Dodds,. which you have only to follow as straight as it will 
take you, till, sweeping round to the left, you descend into the 
VaHey of St, John, and cross its beck by Wanthwaite B ridge , 
after a walk of nearly two hours from Dockwray. To reach &e 
bridge, take the right turn when you descend ioto the St. John's 
Valley road ; keep the latter for 100 yards, and then turn left. 
After crossing the bridge, the first road on the n'g it will lead you, 
in about a mile, on to the Keswick and Penrith highway close to 
the third milestone from Keswick. By again diverging to the left, 
in less than another half nule, soon after crossing Naddle Beck, you 
may shorten the distance* and pass by the Druidieal. Circle (p. 119), 
which lies in the fifth field on the left hand side of the road, just 
past a bend to the right. The main road is again joined about a 
mile from Keswick, and the *' fag end '* of the journey enlivened 
by the ** habitual murmur " of the ** rumbling Greta," by the side 
of which stream we enter the town. 

4. 8y tbe Sticks Pass (2,490 ft.). Boute 50.— Leave the 
Patterdale and Pooley Bridge highway by the Glenridding road 
between the Glenridding beck and the XJllswater Hotel. Follow it 
for nearly half a mile past some cottages, and then take a sharp 
turn to the right and another to the left immediately after. Ascend 
for a mile, with the beck on the left, to the Smelting Mill. Cross 
the tributary beck descending on the right, and in another quarter 
of a mile leave the Helvellyn pony track and climb the steep zig- 
zag to the right up to the reservoir, being careful not to cross the 
beck till you get close to the lead mine, where there is a wheel. 
Pass the north bank of the reservoir, and then keep due west to 
the top of the ridge. The western and northern fells from Great 
Gable to Skiddaw here come in view. A number of upright sticks 
are placed alongside the track at tbe top of the pass. Con- 
tinue straight on for a few hundred yards till yon have a beck 
d«-8cending in a westerly direction on the left. Gradually leave 
this, bending very slightly to the right. Here the track is not so 
well marked, but in about twenty minutes from the summit ridge 
you reach a sheepfold some 1,000 feet below, beyond which it 

* A comer may be cot off by taking the foot path jast beyond Kaddle Bridge. 
It enten the old road to the Dnddical Circle opposite a farm, j by v^OOQ IC 
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is again diBtmot. Descend steeply with a beek on the right to a 
white farm house below, called Stama/r, whence yon drop into 
the Windermere and Keswick high road, travelling for a few yards 
along the bye road through St. John's Yale. In so doing, the high 
road is hit about 4} miles from Keswick. There is no inn on tibe 
way, but at ThirUpot^ a long half mile from the junction of the twa 
roads, in the opposite (Windermere) direction, there is a good 
one called the King*8 Head. For the rest of the route to Keswick 
see p. 70. 

5. Over Belvelljii (Boute 51), — This route is fully described 
in the ascents and descents of Helvellyn in the ** Fell " part of this 
book (pp. 166, 169). 

Patter dale to Mardale Green (Baweswater). Boutes 52, 
53. Map IX. 

There are numerous ways of reaching the Dun Bull at Mardale 
Green from Patterdale, and it is verydifficult to gauge their relative 
merits. The tourist, however, will probably have one of two special 
objects in view, — to see Haweswater properly, or to cross the 
highest part of High Street. Our descriptions will therefore accom- 
modate themselves to these objects. To obtain the former of them 
we must descend to Haweswater itself not higher up the lake than 
Measand Beck, the pleasantest though not the shortest route to 
which is by Howtown and Fusedale Glen. If the steamer be taken 
as far as Howtown, the walking distance becomes also less than 
by any other route. If High Street be our aim, our best route will 
be by Hartsop and Hayeswater, though we may also reach the 
summit from Boredale Hause without making any very great inter- 
mediate descent. 

1. 8y Bow Town, Tiisedale, and Measand Beok. 

Boute 52. 

Patterdale to Hbw^otan, 2 hrs ; Measand^ 4^ hrs ; Dv/n Bull Inn 
{Mardale Green) 5 hrs. Highest point, 2100 ft, 

Tbe route as far as Howtown, which may be reached on foot or 
by steamer, is described on p. 145. 

Pass through a gate at the back of tbe Howtown Hotel, and climb 
through an enclosure. The glen, running due south, appears almost 
immediately. Keep its beck on the left hand for a short distance, 
and then cross it. In about half an hour from the hotel pass to 
the left of a stone shieling, and then turn up the fell side to the 
left, crossing a beck in a few minutes. As you climb. Saddleback 
comes into view behind, and Helvellyn on the right, while the 
summit of High Street appears some < distance beyond the 
head of the valley you have just ascended, rather to the right 
of the line of a stone wall. Keep the stream on the left hand, and 
then cross the ri<)ge in a direction rather more east than south, 
^om the summit a strip of Ullswater is visible on both sides of 
Hallin Fell, and the mountain panorama south and west is verj 
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fine. Far away to the south west the Coniston Old Man rises OTer the 
depression between Fairfield and Bed Screes. A wide extent of 
comparatively flat country appears in tbe opposite direction, reach- 
ing over Penrith and the Eden Valley to the Pennine chain, of 
which the flat topped Crossfell is the most prominent height. About 
here you will also cross the Boman Bead, of which the traces are 
very slight ; and in a few minutes more Measand Beck appears at 
the bottom of a steep pitch in front. Veer to the left and skirt the 
edge of the ridge till you find a convenient descent. Cross the 
beck by a foot-bridge visible from above, and clescend to the road 
round the base of the fell on the right. During the descent Hawes- 
water backed by Harter Fell and Branstree looks its best. The 
Dun Bull is a long mile beyond tbe head of the lake, and the highest 
house in the valley. For a description of Haweswater see p. 21. 

2. 8j- Baj-eswater, and Klffb Street or Xldsty Pilce* 

Boute 53. 4 — 5 hrs. 

The whole of this route is fully described in tbe ascents and de- 
scents of High Street (pp. 172, L73). Those who wish to 
keep the direct route over Kidsty Pike without diverging to High 
Street, must, on reaching the top of the ridge, go on in their pre- 
vious direction through a gate in the wall which runs along it, and 
avoid diverging to the right over the narrow col which separates 
the Hayeswater valley from Biggindale. 

Mardale Oreen to Patter dale (HUswater). Boutes 54, 55. 
Map IX. 

The favourite route for thii journey is over Eidsty Pike or High 
Street, and down by Hayeswater and Hartsop, into the upper end 
of Patterdale, all of which will be found fully described in the 
ascents and descents of High Street (pp. 172, 173). Agreeable 
variations may be made in tbe descent by continuing northwards 
from Kidsty Pike along the main ridge, and dropping into the first 
vxUey {Ram^sgill)^ or the second (Fusedale)^ on tbe left hand side, 
care being taken not to get so much to the right in starting as to 
have the Measand Beck also on the left hand. Bampsgill is the 
long and deep valley extending from the western summit of the 
Eidsty Pike ridge to the middle reach of Ullswater. The view 
down it from that summit is very fine, and strikingly exemplifies 
the fact to which we have already drawn attention, that the 
general abruptness of the mountains of the English Lake District 
gives tbe scenery an impressiveness which far outstrips expecta- 
tions formed from a mere knowledge of their actual height. 

To reach Hmototon or PatierdaU by Ratnpsgill, follow the course of the High 
Street range northwards from the top of the Kidsty Pike ridg^ for abont 2^ m. 
and then descend. The first i«irt of the route climbs another height of the 
same range^iT^A iZ<(i«?— abont 70 feet higher than Kidsty, beyond which a gate 
is passed through at the top of a steep gully on the left, anil at the recom- 
niencement of the wall, which chwuld be kept on the right. A still more direct 
route to Howtown is to continue along the ridge until the smaller valley of 
Fnsedale also appears on the left between you and RampsgilL The Howtown 
hoiel is at the foot of this valley. 
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TravellerB who have reached Mardale Green by the Nan Bield 
or High Street route, and who wish to see Haweswater propeiijr 
on their way to Patterdale, should adopt route 54. 

1. 8y Measaad Beck and Foaedale. Boute 54. 

Mardale Oreen to Measa/nd {on Haweswater) ^ f ^; Howtown, 
Shrs; PatterdaUf 5 hrs. Highest jmntf 2^100 ft. 

From the Dun Bull follow the main road past the church and 
down the western side of the lake, almost as far as the point where 
the water recedes from the road-bide to make room for a green and 
nearly level promontory. Hence climb round the base of the fell 
on the left till you reach the Measand Beck some little way above 
the series of cataracts which it forms in its final leap down tow.'irds 
the lake. The retrospect of Haweswater is very fine here. Cross 
the beck by a little bridge, and then climb the ridge on the left 
between the courses of the Measand Beck and a small tributary 
stream.* The top level of the ridge consists of peat bog and long 
grass. Cross it in a direction rather north of due west. From the 
summit a splendid mountain view breaks upon the eye to the 
west and south. Saddleback, too, is a striking feature in the 
north-west. Westwards, Helvellyn is monarch of the scene, and 
on its left rise the crags of Fairfield, between which and the Bed 
Screes the Coniston Old Man fills up the dip. A strip of Ulls- 
water is visible on both sides of Hallin Fell. 

To reach Fusedale^ which is the first valley in front of you, take 
a course a little right of the direction of Helvellyn, and left of that 
of the glimpses of Ullswater. The bottom of the valley is reaobed 
not far from a shieling, and by descending it along the beck side 
you will reach the Howtown Hotel in another half hour. 

Hence the best route is to climb to the depression south of 
Hallin Fell, and cross the How Qrane and Boredale becks, taking 
care to avoid the valleys down which they fiow. A good road 
takes yoQ to the hamlet of Sandwich^ a few yards short of which 
the path to Patterdale along the lake side strikes off on the left. 
For a description of it see p. 146. 

2. By High, Street and Bayeswater. Boute 55. 
See Ascents and Descents of High Street, pp. 172, 173. 

Mardale Oreen to ^WTindermere, by Van Bield, Bent- 
mere, and Clarbourn Pass. Boute 56. Maps 11., HI. 

Top of Nan Bield, 2J m; Kentmere Village, 6 J m; Windermere^ 
12i m. Time, 4i— 6i hrs. 

Height of Passes. Nan Bield, 2,050 /t. Oarhourn, 1,450 /^ 

The descent from the Garboum Pass into Troutbeck by this 
route is one oi the finest things in the Lake District. The valley 
of Kentmere, however, appears to much greater advantage when 
the route is taken the reverse way. 

* A peat traok near the top of the ridge may be followed for a short digtance, 
bat its general direction is too mnch to the left. Cmnn 
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The dip into Eentmere may be avoided by Boaling the ridge 
between Small Water and Blea Water, and descendiog into Troat- 
beok by the depression between High Street and Froswick. This 
route is described in the Ascents and Descents of High Street 
(pp. 172, 173). 

The walk up Nan Bield from the Don Ball is very fine. Harter 
Fell towers grandly in front, and the spurs of High Street shoot 
out on the right hand. In about a mile, after passing between two 
stone walls, the main route diverges to the left of Harter Fell on 
its way to Loug Sieddale and Kendal over the QaiescaHh Pokss. 
The divergence of the Nan Bield track is not very dearly marked, 
but, after crossing a beok, it becomes plainer, and there can be no 
farther fear of missing it. It rises to the right of Harter Fell, and, 
after skirting the west side of Small Watery climbs steeply through 
a maze of parsley fern to the top of the pass, descending with 
almost equal abruptness on the opposite side, and, about a mile 
beyond the summit, leaving the Kentmere Reservoir some distance 
on the right. The steep slope of HI Bell overlooking the latter, 
and the oli£Fs of Bainsborrow Crag beyond it, are fine objects ; but 
the view straight down the valley is dull and featureless. Just 
above Kentmere Village the valley is broken in two by a sudden 
drop which the stream descends in a pair of picturesque cascades. 
At the foot of the slope turn sharp to the right and cross the bridge. 
The inn is just on the other side. 

Hence the ascent of the Oarhoitm Pa88 bends to the right past 
the church, and then left again. Kentmere Hall, with its syca- 
more-girdled tower, is S3me way below on the left. The cart track 
now rises more or less steeply to the top of the pass, on reaching 
which a grand view opens up in front, the mountain chain from the 
Old Man to the Langdale Pikes, and a great part of Windermere 
being visible. Bowfell is conspicuous in front, and the Bed Screes 
on the right. At the corner of an iron fence, where the track turns 
both ways, take the left hand branch, and a long 1| miles further, 
another turn (the second) to the left. In another mile a lane 
descends to the right into the Patterdale and Windermere road, 
which it joins nearly two miles from Windermere Station, the 
shortest way being through the grounds of EUeray (p. 71, and see 
map). 

The track down the Garbourn Pass may also be continued to the 
bottom of Troutbeck, where it strikes the Windermere and Fatter- 
dale road a short distance from the bridge and church. Hence 
Ambleside or Windermere is easily reached. 
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H^f t P^ 




Height p^_, 
Ft. ^^^ 


Black Ck>mbe . 


. 1939 — 159 


High Crag 


. . 2443 — 181 


Bowf6ll . . 


. 2960 — 197 


High Btile 


. 2643 — 181 


Brandretb 


, 8344 — 163 


High Street . 


. . 2663 - 169 


Gatbella . 


. 1482 — 202 


Hindacarth . 


. 2385 — 203 


Oatohedicam . 


.*280O — 167 


Ill BeU . . 


. 2476 — 170 


Canaey Pike . 
Cold Pike 


*205a — 206 
. 2269 — 195 


Kidsty Pike . 
Kirkfell . 


. 2.MJ0 — 172 
. 2631 — 164 


Crinkle Crags . 


. 2816 — 196 




. 2401 — 174 


Dale Head 


. 2473 — 203 


MaiilenMoor , ' 


. . 1887 - 202 


Dow Crag 


. 2fi68 — 200 


Old Man . 


, 2638 — 198 


EelCraga 


. 2649 — 205 


Pillar 


. 2927 — 176 


Fairfield . . 


. 2863 — 194 


Ited Pike (Buttermere) . 2479 — 179 


Fleetwitli 


. 2126 — 160 


Red Pike (Wastwater) .*2700 — 177 


Froswick . 


. 2359 — 170 


Red Screes 


. 2541 — 193 


Glaramara 


. 2660 — 161 


Robinson . 


. 2417 — 203 


Giasmoor 


. 2791 — 206 


Saddleback 


. 2847 — 181 


Great End 


. 2984 — 187 


Scafell Pike . 


. 3210 — 188 


Great Gable . . 


. 2919 — 162 


Skiddaw . 


. 8054 - 189 


Green Gable 


.*2550 — liS4 


Steeple . 


. 2746 — 177 


Grey Friar 


. 2537 — 2' 


St. Snnday's Crag . 


. 2766 — 207 


Grey Knotta . 


. 2287 — 163 


Wetherlam 


.*2500 — 201 


Grisedale Pike . 


. 2693 — 204 


Whiteside 


. 2317 — 206 


Helvellyn 


. 3118 — 165 


Yew barrow 


. 2068 — 177 



Introductory. Since the days when Borrowdale was regarded as 
an '* inextricable maze,*' with no outlet except the narrow defile at 
its lower end, and climbers of Saddleback were so *' astonished " 
as to be obliged to stop and '* let blood " during the ascent, publio 
opinion has greatly changed on the subject of mountaineering, and 
it is now generally admitted that in the Euglish Lake District it is 
not only a healthful and invigorating?, but also a perfectly safe 
recreation for people of sound constitutions and ordinary vigour. 
At the same time, as many tourists gain their first experience of 
mountain climbing in this district, a few words of advice and 
warning may not be out of place, as an introduction to the detailed 
description of the various ascents which we are about to give in 
this part. 

In the first place, however promising the weather, and however 
early in tbe day the climber may expect to get down again, he 
should never commence the ascent without such provision as will 
enable him to endure delay and exposure on the higher parts of the 
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mountain. Glonds and mists, he shonld remember, are not always 
seen coming from afar, but are often created by the mountains 
themselves, by the natural process of condensation, the warm air, 
as it comes in contact with the cold surface of the mountain, being 
unable to retain its moisture in an invisible form. When they do 
thus unexpectedly come on, the difficulty of descendiug is aggra- 
vated by the exceptional steepness of the lake mountains, and by 
the fact that they are so closely packed together that a traveller, 
when his vision is limited to a radius of 20 or 30 yards, may wander 
on from height to height for many hours without ever finding a 
convenient place of descent, and even when he does get fairly down, 
he may find himself in an unknown and desolate valley far away 
from human habitation. If a descent involve ever so little crag 
work, the appearance of it in a fog is such, that no prudent tourist 
will commit himself to it, unless he is quite sure that there is 
nothing worse to follow. The same remarks apply in a less degree 
to the lower altitudes. Consequently, a certain supply of solid food 
and a flask of spirits form as essential a part of the climber's out- 
fit as a stout pair of boots and a compass. 

Secondly, when a difficulty occurs in the descent of a mountain, 
the safest plan is to keep along one of its shoulders, either to the 
end, or until the way down one side or the other is seen to be quite 
practicable. This calls for a good deal of patience, as the descent 
is often very gradual at first, and in places level ground has to be 
traversed, or even a slight ascent made. The mountaineering 
** tyro," when he has lost himself on a fell, is in a desperate hurry 
to get down, and seizes the first opportunity that offers itself, 
however steep and awkward the descent may appear. Worse 
often follows. The crags become steeper, or a watercourse suggests 
a means of extrication. For a short distance it descends gradually ; 
then, all of a sudden, it falls among crags, and leaps down several 
hundred feet more or less perpendicularly. Steps must then be 
retraced, and a feeling of hopeless bewilderment comes over the 
biuffled wanderer, which he would, very likely, have never expe- 
rienced, had he patiently held on his way along the shoulder of 
the mountain for a short time longer. There are, of course, 
exceptions to this rule. 

One or two other facts are worthy of remark. The first is that 
when, as in a mist, one's coarse is only guided by objects a few 
yards in advance, there is a natural tendency to wheel round to the 
left, the right, or stronger side of the body, constantly asserting 
its superior power. * On one occasion, in particular, the writer 
had a strong exemplification of this tendency. In company with 
two friends, both well acquainted with the mountain, he was 
ascending Helvellyn from Grasmere in a. blinding storm. On 
reaching the summit ridge, the party knew that by keeping along 
the edge of the eastern crags, they could not fail to reach the top. 
The crags, however, never appeared, and, after bearing more and 
more to the right, as they thought, they suddenly emerged from the 

* The reverse Is, of course, the case with left-handed people, e 
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miflt and found th«mselve8 descending due west, npon Donmail 
Raise, having turned a full point of the compass to the left. 

Another fact which monntain elimbers learn by experience, is 
that in ascending a slope, the eye has a tendency to underrate, in 
descending to overrate its steepness, especially if it be a grass 
one. 

Lastly, speaking generally, there is no danger in descending 
loose screes, provided one knows that they are not succeeded by 
crags at the bottom. Snob screes will only rest at an angle which 
admits of a secure footing. There is nothing whatever wonderful 
in the performances of the Honister quarrymen, whose *' daring 
feats " have so strongly impressed the compilers of many Guide 
Books. The danger of mountain climbiug begins and ends with 
crags, and the climber must judge for himself the extent to which 
he is capable of overcoming that danger. In the following pages 
we shall not describe any route or expedition which involves it. 

A simple but often neglected precaaiion in a fog is worthy of pAssing men- 
tion. It is to lay one's stick on tlie ground in the direct line of march, whenever 
a heJt is made for reconnoitring, or other purposes. Through neglecting this 
precaution we have known people, after a halt, while intending to go straight on, 
start back again in the direction from which they have just come. 

Cboiee of ^•••Bta.**The tourist who is only influenoed by 
height and notoriety in choosing ascents, will make Scafell Pike, 
Helvdlyn, and Skiddaw the first objects of his climbing ambition. 
For the benefit of those, however, who care more for views, we 
prefix to our description of the various ascents a few words regard- 
ing their comparative merits. 

There is no more attractive feature in a mountain prospect than 
the full-leo gth view of a lake, more or less near at hand. Such a view 
of one single lake is worth a *' strip " of twenty. For this reason the 
ascent of those fells which lie north, or nearly north, of Winder- 
mere is especially to be recommended. High Street, Bed Screes, 
Fairfield, and Wans/ell Pike come under this category. Bydal 
Water and Grasmere give an additional charm to the prospect 
from the last named height. From a like cause, St, SwndAMf^g Crag 
is worthy of special notice for its view of UllBwater ; Saddleback for 
Thirlmere — an exquisite vista ; Fleetwith (the mountain of which 
Honister Crag forms a part) and Grasmoor for Buttermere, Crum- 
mock, and Loweswater ; Ql-aaramara and Oreat End for Derwent- 
water, wiih the beautiful foreground of Borrowdale ; and Oreat 
Chible for Wastwater. The ascent of Great Gable is also worthy 
of a special effort, if it be only for the sake of the mountain itself, 
and the general prospect from its summit. For a lake view, how- 
ever, no mountain in the district is equal to the Buttermere Red 
Pike. From its summit, Buttermere and Crummock Lakes lie 
mapped out immediately below ; considerable portions of Ennerdale 
Lake and Loweswater are visible, and a strip of Derwentwater. 

The Pilla/r deserves special attention for the glorious crags 
which descend from it almost sheer into the Ennerdale valley. 
Bowfell ia in itself a splendid mountain, and the Coniston Old Man 
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is, perhaps, nnique in the happy blending of mountain* 8ea» inland 
lake, and rich lowland visible from its sommit. 

It vdU. be noticed that, so far, we have said nothing of the three 
*' first favourites'* of Lakeland^Scafell Pike, Helvellyn, and 
Skiddaw; and here we fear we must lay ourselves open to a charge 
of heresy. Scafell Pike challenges admiration for the grandeur of 
the climb itself, which is undoubtedly the roughest and most ex- 
hilarating in the district, yielding, perhaps, in these respects to no 
other mountains in Great Britain, except the CooUns of Skye. 
The prospect from the top is very fine, but hardly equal to that 
from several others already mentioned. Helvellyn, from its height 
and central position, commands a more extensive panoramic view 
of the Lake District than any other mountain in it, but the pros- 
pect is somewhat monotonous, and the ascent, except from 
Patterdale by the Bed Tarn, rather tedious. The ascent of 
Skiddaw is long, and affords none of the excitement of mountain 
climbing. The view falls off in quality as the summit is ap- 
proached, by reason of its comparative remoteness from the best 
part of the landscape, and the extensive sweep of dull moorland 
which forms the far side of the mountain itself. In fact, a more 
beautiful view is obtained, at the cost of a fourth part of the 
exertion, from its **cub," — Latrigg. Skiddaw, however, is a 
*' prince " of mountains for ponies and nervous people who do not 
like precipices. 



BLACK COMBE, 1,969 fii. General Map. 

Coniston or Broughton io Silecroft hy rail, 20 and 10 miles respee- 
Uvely, Sileeroft to top of Black Comhe, IJ — 2 Ivrs. Black Combe to 
Broughtoriy 2 — 3 hrs. 

There is a respectable inn, the *' Boyal Albert," within a few 
yards of the Sileeroft station. 

Black Combe, recognisable by its whale-back outline and 
isolated position, rises from the extreme south west corner of the 
Lake District, between the Irish sea and the Duddon estuary. 
Being thus situated on a promontory, and separated by a long 
range of inferior elevation, from the great mass of the lake 
mountains, it commands a much wider prospect than would be 
inferred from its actual height, and in clear weather well repays 
the climber for his exertions. 

Starting from Sileeroft Station or inn, the tourist will notice a 
grass path winding through the bracken up the nearest hollow of 
the mountain, and just behind a modem looking farm house. To 
reach this, turn to the left where the road from the station strikes 
the main road at right angles, and a hundred yards further take 
the path across the field on the right. Cross another road (the 
old highway from Broughton to Bootle and the west coast) and 
passing through the yard of the farm house before mentioned, 
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proceed for a fbw yards up a narrow lane to the left, till yoa reach 
the open fell just where the grass path strikes up it. Pursue this 
path, avoiding turns to the left, and keeping the beck close on the 
right. The path soon becomes very intermittent. By bearing slightly 
to the right, however, where the boggy ground whence the beck 
issues is reached, and keeping well up on the ridge, the summit 
will be gained after a louf? but gradual climb. The view thence 
is certamly one of the most extensive in the kingdom, scarcely, if 
at all, falling short of Wordsworth's often quoted description :— 

** For ftom the summit of Black Combe (dread name 
Derived from clouds and storms !) the amplest range 
Of nnobstmcted prospect may be seen 
That British ground commands." 

The sea view reaches to the Isle of Man and the Scotch and 
Welsh coasts. On the latter Snowdon is, in clear weather, con- 
spicuous. At times, when the mist hangs over the sea, but has 
been dissipated from the higher strata of the atmosphere, extra- 
ordinary appearances are presented. The writer has himself seen 
the peak of Snowdou suspended, as it were, in mid air, like the 
** baseless fabric of a vision," the intervening space of sea being 
quite invisible. Landwards there is a wide view over the Fumess 
and Mid-Lancashire districts, the Torkshire fells, with the fat- 
topped Ligleborough, closing in the view. 

The Coniston range appears close at hand, to the north-west, 
with 111 Bell to the right of it, and Helvellyn filling up the gap 
between it and the Scafell group on the left. Bawfell, Scafell 
Pike, and Scafell are prominent amosg the latter, and to the left 
of themSkiddaw appears in the far distance. Then the Pillar and 
Haycock shut out further view northwards. 

n the tourist is desirous of proceeding along the west coast, so 
, as to travel up Eskdale, or approach Wastwater from its foot, he 
may descend in a north-westerly direction to Bootleg and there 
catch the train, remembering that the station is about 1^ miles 
beyond the town. To return to Broughton^ keep along the ridge in 
a north-easterly direction, leaving White Combe on the right, and 
descending to Swinside^ near which is a Druidical circle nearly 100 
yards in circumference. Thence a road leads in a south-easterly 
direction to a cluster of houses called Broadgate (IJ m.), from 
which Broughton is reached in less than an hour by the regular 
road over Duddon Bridge. The Broadgate angle may be avoided 
by taking a steep path over the wood-covered fell between Swinside 
and Buddon Bridge. 

PLEETWITH, 2,126 ft. Maps VL, VIL 

From Buttermere or Bosihwaite, 1\ — 2 hrs. — The ascent of Fleet- 
with Pike has two specialties, — the exquisite vista of the lakes of 
Buttermere, Orutnmock, and Loweswater from the summit, and 
the look down Honister Crag during the walk along the ridge. 
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Fleetwith, in foot, is simply the highest point of the comparatiyely 
low ridge which is so w^ known from the part of it called 
Honister Crag. Those who cannot a£ford the time for a special 
asoent of it may take it with great advantage in the route from 
Keswick to Battermere, or vice versdj at the oost of one extra hour's 
exertion. 

The artistio method of climbing the mountain is undoubtedly to 
begin at the top of the Honister Pass, whether the traveller start 
from BozTowdale or Buttermere. The spur which descends steeply, 
but regularly, in the direction of the three lakes, should be made 
use of for the descent, the prospect being delightful the whole way. 
The only necessary direction is to continue in the line of the road- 
from Borrowdale when the sharp comer at the top of the Honister 
Pass is reached, and when the ridge is attained, to proceed all the 
way with the precipice and steep slope as near as may be on the 
right-hand side. From the top of the crag a quarryman*s track 
zigzags down the apparently impracticable clift to the top of the 
screes, which form the lower part of the descent to the road at the 
bottom of the pass. The screes have an alarming appearance 
when looked at fiom below or from the opposite fell-side, but may 
be descended without difficulty. 

From the summit of Fleetwith the prospect is beautiful but 
circumscribed. Bobinson and Dale Head close it in to the north 
and north-east, except that in the dip between them a portion of 
Skiddaw is seen ; but eastwards the view extends as far as the 
Helvellyn range. Great Gable '* rules the roast" to the south; 
Scafell itself peers over its western shoulder, and Bowfell rises on 
its left. South of Buttermere Lake appear High Stile and Bed 
Pike, and beyond it, to the right, the red broadside of Grasmoor. 
The Pillar, on the far side of Ennerdale, is the chief height be- 
tween the Buttermere fells and Great Gable. 

In descending, keep the summit of the ridge in the direction of 
Buttermere, joining the Honister road at Gatescarth, 2 miles short • 
of Buttermere village. 



6LARAMARA, 2,560 ft. Hap VU. 

From Bosthwaite^ li — 2 hrs, — The ascent of Glaramara forms a 
beautiful summer day's walk, owing its charm to the lovely views 
of Bonowdale and Derweniwater, obtained during the climb. 
These views are unfortunately retrospective. Tourists, however, 
who like a little originality, may make them prospective by striking 
northwards from the top of Esk Hause, which is the point where 
the bulky mass, going by the general name of Glaramara, strikes 
out of the main Scafell and Bowfell range. No direction is needed, 
except to follow the ridge, which, though very rough, never dips 
more than 200 ft. 

From Bosthwaite the ascent is almost due south. Ponies pay 
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be, bnt are not often taken to the summit. The best route ia 
throngh a gate opening on to a cart traok, about half a mile beyond 
the church, on the Seatoller road« and a short distance after 
croBsing the beck which flows from the moontain itself. The 

•cart road passes by a mill, beyond which cross the beck and climb 
the woody slope on the western side of it. There is a track for 
some distance. On attaining the top of the ridge the rocky 
summit, or rather double summit, of the mountain is seen some 
way ahead, and there can be no dOficulty beyond that of traveraing 
ground of rather more than average roughness in reaching it. 
The view from the top is very fine, the proximity of Borrowdale 

' and Derwentwater relieving that almost universal aspect of wild- 
ness which would otherwise characterise it. To the left of these 
rise Gxisedale Pike, Grasmoor, and the other fells between 
Derwentwater and the Buttermere valley, Bale Head being the 
nearest conspicuous height in that direction. Westwards, Great 
Gable, close at hand, with the Pillar and the High Stile range on 
its right, is the prominent feature. Further south the Scafell 
heights and Bowfell, the latter backed by the Coniston range, cut 
the horizon. The thimble-shaped Pike o' Stickle is conspicuous 
in the south-east, and the far side of Windermere in the same 
direction. The Helvellyn range and Fairfield close the prospect 
due eastwards. The cluster of houses to the noith-east is 
Watendlath. 

The walk may be continued along the ridge to Bsk Ha/ttsey or a 
descent made by the route of ascent, to Roethwaite or Seatoller, 

-Just opposite to the long white house at the latter place there is a 
bridge over the main stream of the Derwent. 



GREAT GABLE, 2,949 ft. Map YII. 

No mountain in the Lake District is better worth ascending 
than Great Gable, whether it be for the grandeur of the fell itself, 
or the magnificent prospect from its summit. There are various 
ways of climbing it, the simplest being from the higher part of 
the Sty Head Pass, whence stayers at Keswick or Wasdale Head 
may reach the top in considerably less tune and with less exertion 
than Scafell Pike exacts from them. Those, however, whose aim 
• is not simply to ** do " the mountain with the least trouble 
possible, are strongly recommended to adopt the Honister Pass 
route for the ascent, descending as they please. This involves 
spending, say, half a day on the fells, but the walk is from end to 
end one of unflagging interest. Although three other lesser 
heights — Grey Enotts, Brandreth, and Green Gable — are scaled, 
or nearly scaled, before the " Gable *' itself is reached, the walk is 
by no means a tiring one for its length, the intervening depressions 
being very sUght. Tourists lose veiy little (except time) and gain 
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a great deal by snbstitating this route for the stereotyped Sty 
Head one from Eeswiok to Wasdale Head. 

The tracks up Great Gable are only intermittently marked. 
There is a trace of one a great part of the way from Honister, but 
very little from Sty Head ; consequently, the tourist will do well to 
remember that there is a precipice overlooking Ennerdale on its 
north side, and another overlooking Wasdale on its south. Tra- 
velling from Honister, the north precipice should be kept on the 
right hand ; from Wasdale, the south one on the left. 

1. By Sty Head. — From Kestvich to the 'point of d/ivergence 
from the powy trade, 8 — i hrs ; from WasdaZe Head, 1 hr. From 
the pony track to the top, |— 1 h/r. 

(a) From Keswiek^-^L little short of Sty Head Tarn a stream 
descends the gully between Green Gable and Great 6table. Ascend 
the gully with this stream on the left. On reaching tiie top of the 
depression, turn to the left along a rough path, taking care to 
avoid the crags in firont, and you will soon reach the top ol the 
mountabi. 

(b) From Wasdale Mead, — ^Leave the Sty Head Pass at the cairn 
on its highest point, and climb steadily to the left in, or nearly in 
a line with the path which you wiU easily trace behind you, 
ascending Esk Hause on its way to Langdale. Take care to 
keep well to the right of the crags which we have already men- 
tioned as overlooking Wasdale. The climb is steep and continuous, 
but a trial of lungs rather than nerves. 

2. rrom Xeswlck by Boniater Paaa, or from Bntter- 
mere. — Keswick to Eonister, 9J m. Honister to top of Great 
QahUy 2 — 8 hrs. Ponies moAf he taken as far as Green Gable, 
J hr. from the sumrmt. 

Leave the Buttermere road just at the top of the pass, and climb 
by as easy an ascent as possible, keeping Honister Orag well on 
the right hand. In less than a mile you will reach the rocky 
summit of Grey Knotts, whence to Great Gable the direction is to 
keep the top of the ridge the whole way, only diverging a little now 
and then to the right to avoid craggy ground. In dear weather 
there is no possibility of a mistake s^r this. Great Gable itself 
rears its precipitous front straight ahead, and the route to it is 
plain. When the mists are hovering about, however, even one who 
knows the district well may be baffled by the spasmodic appear- 
ances of valleys and hills, which present to him no recognisable 
feature during the few seconds which the breaking cloud aJlows for 
observation. Such are Gillercorribe, — a desolate upland valley, 
whose waters descend by Sour Milk Gill into BorrowdcJe, near 
Seathwaite, and the mountain called Base Brown, beyond it. Our 
route leaves these on the left, while on the right, as we pass from 
Grey Knotts to Brcmdreth, a lovely full-length view of Buttermere 
and Crunmiock Waters reveals itself, and soon afterwards, sepa- 
rated from them by the towering heights of High Stile, Ennerdale 
Lake adds its charm to the prospect at the end of the Ennerdale 
Valley, on the far side ol which the Pillar presents as bold and 
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fonmdable a front as any monntain in the district is capable of 
showing. Seafell Pike rises to the left of Great 0able. 

Tourists, staying at Buttermere, may easily join the route we are describing 
about the top of Brandreth. To do so leave the Honister road by the path jnst 
beyond the refreshment house at Oatesearthy 8 miles from Buttermere, and follow 
the course of the main beck, avoiding the branch which descends from Haystacks, 
on tiie right hand. There are tracks on both sides the beck. It is best, perhaps, 
to cross it about 20 minutes after leaving Gatescarth, and keep it on the left 
hand during the rest of the ascent, after breasting the steep lower part of 
which a boggy hollow is crossed containing the bed of an old tarn. This should 
also be passed on the left hand. The walk from Buttermere to the top of 
Brandreth will take about 2 hours. 

After passing Brandreth the ^iew down Ennerdale is very fine, 
extending far out to sea. There is an intermittent track round the 
head of the valley to the dip between Great Gable and Kirkfell, 
from which either of those two mountains may be ascended, or 
ihe route continued on to the top of the Black Sail Pass. 

The yerdapt slope of Green Gable is next ascended, and then a 
short and slmrp dip brings us to the neck of the ridge between it 
and its bigger and wilder brother. Avoiding the crags on the right, 
a rough path, bearing somewhatin the other direction, works round 
to the summit. 

Listead of going over the top of Green Gable the tourist may 
pass round the head of Ennerdale till he strikes the rough gully 
between Green and Great Gable and ascend from that point. 

View from the top. This is grand and extensive. Its principal 
features are Wastwater, the whole expanse of which appears close 
at hand, flanked by the Screes on the left and Tewbarrow on the 
right, and backed by the sea and the Isle of Man ; Seafell Pikes and 
Seafell, whose headlong crags and steep grass slopes are seen to the 
greatest advantage ; the Pillar mountain and rock, rising with 
wonderful abruptness from the green Ennerdale valley and hiding 
Ennerdale Lake ; the Buttermere heights and Crummock Water ; 
Borrowdale, Skiddaw and Saddleback to the north; the Helvellyn, 
Fairfield and High Street ranges to the east, and a strip of Winder- 
mere, backed by the far off Yorkshire Fells, to the south east. The 
great height of the Seafell group and of Bowfell prevents an 
extensive prospect southwards. 

. Pescents. — 1. To Keswick^ ly Sty Head. — Commence in a north- 
easterly direction in a line with Base Brown and the upper part of 
Borrowdale, avoiding the precipices which overhang Ennerdale on 
the north side of the mountain. The col between Great Gable and 
Green Gable is soon reached. From it descend to the Sty Head 
Pass, keeping the bottom of the ravine a little on the right. For 
route from' Sty Head to Keswick, see p. 142. 

2. To Wasdale Headt by Sty Head. — Descend south-east as near 
as may be in a line with the track over Esk Hause to Langdale and 
Windermere. You will hit the pony track over Sty Head close to its 
summit. For the route to Wasdsde Head, see p. 130. 

3. To Keswick, by Honister Pass, or to Bu^enner^.— Follow No. 1 
route as far as the coh Thence keep the main ridge northwards, 
taking care not to descend into Gillercombe on ihe right or to £n- 
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nerdale or Buttermere on the left. After passing Brandreth, 
whence there is a fine view over Bnttermere and Gnimmock Lakes, 
the route diverges a little to the right and strikes the Honister pass 
at its highest pomt, leaving the ^ Orag * itself on the left. 
- A variation may he. made hy descending from the summit of 
Great Gable in a north-westerly direction, so as to hit the depression 
between it and Kirkfell, and thence rounding the head <^ Ennerdale 
to Brandreth. 

For BiUtermere diverge to the left when you see the two lakes of 
Buttermere and Crummock, from Brandreth, and follow the course 
of the stream descending to them. There is a path down the 
steep part of it on both sides, leading into the Honister road at 
Gatescarth. 



HELVELLYN, 3,118 ft. Map X. 

Helvellyn is, probably, more ascended than any other moun- 
tain in the Lake District. Its height, inferior to that of Scafell 
Pike and Scafell only, its central position, and its accessibility 
from favourite places of resort on all sides mainly contribute to 
this result. The halo of romance, too, cast around it by the 
beautiful lines of Scott, and those, perhaps, still more beautiful 
ones of Wordsworth, whose historical accuracy it would be as un- 
gracious as it is certainly unnecessary after so great a lapse of time 
to criticise, has something to do with the magnetic influence it 
possesses over the minds and feet of aspiring tourists. Apart from 
these considerations there can be little doubt that there are many 
other mountains of less renown in the vicinity, which repay the 
climber better for the exertion of ascending them than Helvellyn. 
The ascent from anywhere except PatterdcJe is somewhat tedious, 
and the view from the summit, though most extensive in every 
direction, lacks that variety which is so telling from summits which 
bring lowland and highland, lake and encircling fell, into broad and 
harmonious contrast. The best part of Ullswater is not seen, and 
Windermere and Ooniston are too far off, though the latter is, 
perhaps, the most beautiful feature in the panorama. 

Comparison of JBoutes.— There are four places from which the 
ascent of Helvellyn is ordinarily conmienced, the relative claims of 
which in point of time and distance will be gathered from the 
following table : — 

Milee. Hours. 

1. Qraamere 6 3 — 4 by Grisedale Tarn, 

2. PaiUfdaXe 6 3 — 4 hy Qlenridding. 

3. Do. 4 2 — 2i by Bed Tam. 

4. Thirlapot 8 1^ 2 ddreet 
6. Wythbum 2^ 1^— If direct. 

Charge for pony amd gv/ide from Qraemere 16«. Patte^'daHie 12s, 
ThirUpot or Wvthbvm 10.. ^, „^^^ ..Google 
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All these axe pony routes for the whole distazioe, ezeept the one 
from Patterdale by Bed Tain, on which ponies can only be taken 
as far as the tain, whenee it is half-an-hoiir*s walk to the top. 
The paths from Gvasmere and Patterdale (by Glenridding) are 
well marked until the summit ridge is reached; that fiom Wyth- 
bum throughout, except for a ^ort distance rather more than 
half-way up, where it is made indistinct by soft ground. The Bed 
Tarn track is unmistakeable, except near the Tarn itself, where it 
crosses a bog, while the Thirlspot route is but indi£terent]y|Clear at 
first, and very vague afterwards. 

The nearest ascent from Keswick is by Thirlspot, which is 5| 
miles on the Ambleside road. Pedestrians gain nothing by 
adopting the circuitous Glenridding route from Patterdale, unless 
they wish to spend a few extra hours on the mountain, in which 
case it is, perhaps, best to ascend by Glenridding, and descend by 
Grisedale Tarn. They may also shorten the Bed Tarn route by 
taking Striding Edge on the south side of the water instead of 
Swirre] Edge on l^e north. There is no real danger in the 
former, but giddily inclined people will probably feel more com- 
fortable on the latter. 

Lastly, we would advise those who can, to take Helvellyn on the 
way from Keswick to Patterdale, or vice versd. It forms part of 
what is, with the exception of the Sticks Pass, the, shortest route 
between the two places, and no feature of interest is lost by its 
adoption, if Aira Force be visited separately. 

By means of a few inquiries at the King's Head inn at Thirslpot, 
a considerable corner of the pony track thence may be cut off. 

1. rrom Oraamere. — ^Follow the Grisedale Pass route, as 
described on p. 95, until you have crossed the stream issuing from 
Grisedale Tarn. Then take the zigzag track up the fell-side to 
the left. When the steep part of this comes to an end you are on 
the summit ridge of Helvellyn. The first peak of it is DolVywaggon 
Piket which the direct route leaves a little to the right. The track 
becomes indefinite, but by keeping due north, and near to the 
precipitous edge of the cliff, you will reach the top in about hall 
an hoar. The track which comes up on the left, about half-way, 
is the Wythbum route. 

During the walk the razor-like spurs which shoot eastwards from 
the main ridge are seen to great advantage, and Grisedale, lying 
far below, between them and the steep slope of St. Sunday's CSrag, 
looks its best. 

The last spur before the summit is reached is Striding Edge^ and 
beyond it, on the far side of the Bed Tarn, rises the peak of 
Catchedicam, 

2. From Patterdale, (a) by Olenridd/ing. '^The pony track 
from here is unmistakeable as far as the top of the main ridge. 
For the first 1| miles it follows the cart road to the Qreenaide 
Smeliing Mills, which leaves the Patterdale and Penrith road 
opposite the tJllswater Hotel, and keeps the Glenridding Book on 
the left the whole way. Beyond the Mills the cart road, zigzagging 
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to th« right up to the mines and the Btioks Pasf , must be avoided, 
and the eonTBe of the main beck pursued almost to Keppel Cove 
Tarn, on approaohing which the track zigzags to the right. 
Pedestrians may shorten the distance by keepijig the tarn on the 
right-hand side. When the top of the main ridge is reached, a 
sharp turn to the left must be made, and the top of the mountain 
is attained in about half an hour. 

(b) By tJ^e Bed Tom. — This is the shortest route from the 
Patterdale Hotel, and a more interesting one than that by Glen- 
ridding from any starting point. Take the Grasmere route, as 
indicated by the sign-post, just south of the bridge over Grisedale 
Beck. Keep as near to the beck as possible, without crossing it, 
for about ten minutes, and then cross it according to the instruc- 
tions of another sign-post directing*' to Helvellyn. The road 
continues for a short distance at right angles to the Grisedale road, 
by the side of an iron fence, and then turns to the left and ascends 
the side of the fell. A gateway, conspicuous nearly two miles 
ahead, is the point at which the Striding Edge spur is crossed, and 
the path to it is well marked, zigzagging in places to modify the 
steepness. After passing through Uie gateway the Bed Tarn is 
seen a little way ahead. Some boggy ground has to be crossed 
here. Leave the tarn on the left hand, and climb under Catohe- 
dicam on the right, up to the steep ridge of Swirrel Edge, From 
the Bed Tarn to the top of the main ridge the path is again well 
marked. 

Those who wish to ascend by Striding Edge must leave the 
ordinary route at the gateway and follow the course of the ridge 
the whole way. The last few hundred yards are steep. 

3. From Tblrlspot. — ^The pony track conunences behind the 
King's Head Inn, round the south side of it, and makes a wide 
dStovr in a north-easterly direction almost to iKsher QiU, within a 
short distance of which it turns sharp to the right, and keeps, with 
little variation, a direct line to the summit, having for some 
distance the southern branch of Fisher Gill on the left-hand side, 
and working round some craggy ground which rises above Thirlspot 
eastwards. Pedestrians may avoid this angle by keeping the 
crags on the left. After about an hour's wfdk the ridge of the 
mountain is attuned, and a sharp climb by a well-defined path 
along it leads to the summit of Helvellyn *< Low Man,** whence 
the *' High Mwn," is reached in about ten minutes. 

ft. rrom ynryttklmmm — The track leaves the high road oppo- 
site the Nag*8 Head Inn, and w(»:ks round a crag, which it keeps 
on the right, bending left again when it has reached the level of 
the crag, and joining the Grasmere route in the last depression of 
the main ridge, before the actual summit is reached. The gill 
which is close at hand on the left when the start is made from 
Wytibbum, remains more or less distant on the same side durins 
its entire course. When the comparatively level gxound beyond 
the orag is reached, the track is indistinct for some timei)OQ[e 
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View firom tlie top.— The lakes yudble are Windetmefe and 
Goniston to the sooth, with Esthwaiie Water between them, and 
a wide stretch of Moreoambe Bay behind all three. In the north- 
west is a portion of the Gmnbrian seaboard ; also the Solway Firth 
and the Dumfriesshire hills. The nearest lake, with the exeeption 
of the Bed Tarn, which lies 700 ft. below, and apparently-wi^in a 
stone's throw, is Ullswater, whose upper reach, however, is hidden 
by the numerous spars of Helyellyn itself shooting out in that 
direction. Thirlmere, though not quite, is so nearly visible that 
possibly the " elevating '* spirit of Manchester may iEhdd it to the 
prospect. At present tiie tourist must walk a little westwards, ot 
better still, to the '* Low Man," a distance of half a mile to the 
north-west, to get a peep at it, whence also he will add the charm 
of Bassenthwaite to the view in that direction. The smaU sheet 
of water northwards is Eeppel Gove Tarn, and the one to the west, 
some distance further off, Harrop Tarn, which, if the sunshine 
happens to be playing upon it, is a welcome relief to the mass of 
somewhat uninteresting fell all round it. Beyond it is a grand 
skyline of " huge hill-tops," the most striking of which are ScafeU 
Pike, some distance to the left of the tarn, and Great Gable and 
the Pillar more nearly over it. Great Gable, from this side, is 
always recognisable by its precipice to the north, and graceful 
slope to the south. Bowf ell, and the familiar line extending thence 
to the Goniston Old Man, continue the range to the south of 
Scaf ell Pike. Black Gombe peeps up over the Wrynose Gap to the 
north of the Goniston Fells. Then, nearer at hand, comes Dale 
Head, succeeded by a strip of Grasmoor, Whiteside, and the 
graceful cone of Grisedale Pike. Due north is Saddleback, with 
SMddaw in all its glory to the left of it, and on the right the 
smiling Eden valley, backed by the somewhat wearisome-looking 
ridge of the Pennine chain, in which Grossfell maybe described as 
the ** best of a bad lot.'* Then, extending southwards from the far 
shore of Ullswater, comes the High Street range, in which the 
peak of Eidsty Pike, the almost level ridge of High Street itself, 
and the cone of 111 Bell are the prominent features. To the left 
of *' Eidsty " Angle Tarn gleams high up among the fells. Glose 
at hand, and in the direction of High Street, is St. Sunday's Grag, 
and to the right of it Fairfield, Gaudale Moor and Bed Screes ap- 
pearing over the dip between the two. The Torkshire celebrity, 
Ingleborough, rises slightly above his companion heights far away 
in the souih-east. 

Lastly, the tourist may exert his ingenuity to identify the " huge 
nameless rock" of Scott's well-known lines, and then to pose 
himself so as to get it into the right place, relatively to the sur- 
rounding heights, ascribed to it by the poet : 

<' On the right Striding Edge round the Red Tarn was bending. 

And Oatchedicam hia left verge was extending ; 
» One huge nameless rock in the front was asoendine, 

When I mark'd the sad spot where the wanderer had died." 

Besoentf. — 1. To Orasmere. — Eeep along or near the edge 
of the main ridge, southwards, for about 1^ miles, avoiding the 
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tam to Wythbnm near the bottom of the first depression, Then, 
leaving the peak of Dollywoiggon Pike a little on the left, you 'will 
hit the plainly marked track whieh zigzags down to the north-east 
comer of Qrisedale Tam. Hence the route is the same as the 
Grisedale one from Patterdale to Grasmere (p. 149). 

2. To Patterdale, (a) by OUnridding.-^Tbe pony track, 
keeping to the ridge for li miles, takes a wide oirooit round Keppel 
Cove Ta/m^ to the level of which it descends by a series of zigzags. 
Pedestrians may scramble down by the right-hand side of the tam. 
In either case the miners' road is hit at the Qreensidls SnMing 
Mills, and the main Patterdale road opposite the Ullswater Hotel. 

(6) By the Red Tam. — From the top of the mountain a gatewoAf 
is yisible beyond the Bed Tam, and at the end of the sharp part 
of Striding Edge. Whether the descent be by Swirrel Edge, on the 
north of Bed Tam, or by Striding Edge on the south, this gateway 
must be made for. From it the pony track is clearly marked ^o 
the bottom of the Qrisedale valley, which it reaches about half a 
mile short of the main Patterdale road. The latter is joined close 
to the bridge over Grisedale Beck, about one-third of a mile north 
of the Patterdale Hotel, and two-thirds of a mile south of the 
Ullswater. 

3. To Tblrlspot. — ^Proceed from the summit, in a north- 
westerly direction, over the Low Mam, and thence descend tiie ridge 
until you have Keppel Cove Tam almost at right angles to you on 
the east. Then diverge to the north-west in the direction of 
Bassenthwaite Lake, until you can comfortably descend to the 
King^s Head Inn, a long white house by the roadside, a little 
beyond the ** narrows " of Thirlmere. The pony track, which is 
far from being dearly marked, takes a circuit to the right, not 
descending the steep part to the inn until it has almost reached 
Fisher QUI, 

4. To Wjthburn. — ^Bend ?to the right out of the Grasmere 
route about ten minutes* walk &om the summit. The diverging 
point is clearly marked. The path soon afterwards becomes in- 
distinct for a while, but if care be taken not to descend into the 
gill on the right until it is again traceable, no mistake can be 
made. Some time after its re-appearance, the track tums sharp 
to the right, avoiding some crags in front, round the base of which 
it descends to the Nag's Head Inn (opposite the church), at 
Wythbum. 



HIGH STREET, 2,663 ft. Maps IL, IX. 

Time. Distance. 

From Windermere Village 3 —4 howrs, 9 m, 

„ XXllswater (Patterda:ie Hotel) ... 2) — 3 „ 7 w. 

„ Ma/rdtde Qreen (Dun Butt Inn).,, 1^2 „ 3 m. 
Ponies ma/y he taken by aZl the routes. 

High Street is in itself one of the least interesting of the Lake 
mountains, being simply the highest part of a long range of fells 
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idiich extend in an unbroken line from within a fewmilea of 
Penrith to Windermere Tillage. Its summit is scaroely dis- 
tinguishable, and there is no cairn upon it. The eolnmnar one 
at &» head of Troutbeok, which seems to mark the top from Wind^- 
mere, and which commands by far the finest view southwards, 
crowns Thomthwaite Crag, and is upwards of a mile distant from, 
and 100 ft. lower than the actual summit. The excursion, howeyer, 
from any one to any other of the starting points aboTe named, is 
one of very great interest, and discloses some oi the most striking 
views in the Lake ]>istriet. It is also a very easy one. The ascent 
may be also made from Ambleside by Eirkstone and over Caudate 
Moor, but this route is less interesting and more tedious (since it 
involves a dip of some 700 or 800 ft. between Caudale Moor and 
Hi^ Street) than any of the other three. 

1. Trom 'Windermere ViUacr« or Bowaess.-— Follow the 
Patterdale road (p. 71) as far as the cross roads half a mile beyond 
Troutbeok Church.* Here take the right turn, and proceed up the 
lane for 1} miles towards a farm called Troutbeck Park, crossing 
first the main stream, and then a tributary beck. After passing 
the latter a short cut may be made by inclming to the right and 
crossing the field diagonally to the comer of a stone wall, beyond 
which the track is again entered at the foot of Hag (Sill, the 
eastern branch of the Upper Troutbeck Valley, which is cut in two 
by a long hill called the Tongue. The woody gill on the western 
side of the Tongue is well worth exploring. Proceeding up Hag 
Gill, with the s^eam on the right, the track passes through two 
adjacent sheep-folds, and then becomes a grass path, climbing 
through bracken up the side of the hill, with a wall on the left 
hand. When the wall diverges slightly to the left, keep straight 
on. The track disappears or becomes intermittent, but by keeping 
a straight and ever ascending course along the flanks of 111 Bell 
and Froswick (the steep grass slopes on the right), the first top of 
High Street, surmounted by a columnar cairn, is easily reached. 
It is worth while to climb to the ridge during the latter part of the 
walk for the view down into Kentmere, on the right hand, with the 
precipitous sides of HI Bell and Kainsborrow Crag. 

From the column the feature of the view is Windermere, the 
whole of the lake being seen except that part of it which is hidden 
by Wansfell Pike. The islands and the long-drawn vista of the 
lower reach give the lake a charm as attractive as it is unique. 
There is also a fine mountain prospect, beginning with Black 
Combe to the south-west, to the right of which the graceful sky- 
lines of the Old Man, Carrs, and Wetherlam show that Lancashire 
is capable, after all, of rising to higher things than cotton mills 
and reservoirs. The rocky peak of Harter Fell fills up the gap to 
the right of Carrs. Then, after the nearer fells on the other side 
of the valley have intercepted the view for a short distance, the 

* The tonrist who is in need of refreshment before commencing the ascent 
may proceed a little farther on the main road and take the next turn to the 
TiRlxt, a few ywds short of the Qaeeu's Head Inn. ^ . 
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maiiL range is cmtti&aed by Crinlde Crags, Bowfell,— recognisable 
b^ its graceful peak, — ^and the two Soafells, separated from each 
other by the deep rayine of Mickledore. The Langdale Pikes assume 
qmte a subordinate aspeot under BowfeU. Great Gable is more 
bold than elegant, to tiie right of Scafell Pike, and still further to 
the right a *' wee bit " of the Pillar peers over Caudale Moor. 
Then come, nearer at hmd, Fairfield and the Helyellyn range^ 
whose landmark is the oonical summit of Oatchedioam. Helvellyn 
** proper ** is to the left of the last named height, and to the right 
of it Skiddaw and Saddleback appear in the far distance. The 
Glenzidding mines present their usual offensive appearance on the 
side of Helvellyn. Eastwards, Harter Fell appears over the Kan 
Bield Pass, and the long, even-topped Pennine range calls for no 
description of its separate heights. 

Prom the Columnar Cairn, by which we are now standing, a descent may be 
made to the col between it and Caudale Moor, by following the course of the wall 
which tarns down the fell side to the left. From the eol, whence Windermere 
and UUswater are both visible, a return may be made direct to Troutbeck and 
Windermere : Patterdale may be reached by descending the deep valley to the 
north, and joining the Windermere and Patterdale road at Hartsop ; or the 
Kirkstone Pass and Ambleside may be reached by ascending and crossing 
Caudale Moor alongside of the wall which forms a continuation of the one by 
which the descent has just been made. 

To reach the actual top of High Street, which is only distin» 
guishable by there being nothing higher beyond it, diverge some* 
what to the right from the cairn, and keep more or less near a 
wire fence till another wall trends northwards over the summit level. 
Traces of the Roman road are again discernible to the left of the 
wall and the highest part of the ridge. During the walk we look 
down into the uppermost part of Eentmere, with its disfiguring 
reservoir, on the right, and the deep valley lying between us and 
Grey Crag on the left. The precipitous sides of 111 Bell and Bains* 
borrow Crag descend with fine effect into the former dale. Then 
on reaching the highest part of the vast sheep-walk which 
constitutes the top of High Street, and which nobody will be 
surprised to hear was once the scene of an annual fair, we look 
down into the almost Stygian waters of Blea Tarn — ^the finest of 
the numerous tarns of that name in the district, and catch sight 
of the farther end of Haweswater — ^Low Water, as it is called* 
The view northwards has greatly opened up, and extends far over 
the Eden valley to the Crossfell range and ** merry ** Carlisle, and 
the Solway Firth. Southwards, Windermere is still seen, through 
the depression to the rig^t of Froswick, but the view in this 
direction is not so fine aa from our first standpoint at the cairn, 
the attractive foreground of the Troutbeck valley being lost. Due 
eastward stretches the limb of the mountain called Bough Crag, 
between Biggindale and the upper part of Mardale, whi<^ lie left 
and right of it respectively. The small white spot beyond the 
plantation at the end of it is the Dun Ball Inn. The precipitous 
northern side of Harter Fell is a striking object beyond Blea 
Water. 

Becrossing the wall, we look down upon Hayeswater^ai^ Patter- 
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dale, and over Ghrey Crag we oatoh a glimpse of the Battenn«re 
Fells. 

The Tonte may be oontintied northwards to the oomfortable hotel at Howtown 
on UllBwatsr, either by descending in about a miles into Bampsgill or by con- 
tinuing along the ridge a little further, and then dropping into Fusedale on the 
left. From Higb Street to Howtown is about 2 hours' walk (see p. 153). 

2. rrom iniawateF.~Follow the Windermere road (p. 147) 
till it turns to the right for the Kirkstone Pass, a quarter of a mile 
after crossing the stream issuing from Brothers' Water. Then 
proceed through the hamlet of Low fiartsop, and straight along a 
cart track, which crosses and reorosses the heck flowing ont of 
Hayeswater within a mile, taking care not to diverge into die right 
hand valley, just after passing the hamlet. The second crossing 
is within a few hundred yards of the foot of Hayeswater. A fairly 
well defined track then zigzags to the top of the ridge, leaving the 
Knotts, a peak overlooking Hayeswater, on tHe right. On reach- 
ing the ridge, Kidsty Pike is in front, and High Street nearly a 
mile to the right. Between them, in an easterly direction, the 
deep valley of Biggindale extends, at the top of which is a gateway 
in the waU, through which it is possible to pass from Patterdale 
to Mardale without ascending either High Street or Kidsty PikCi 
but the drop on the Mardale side is an excessively steep one. 

. S. From Mardale areen. — There are four easy ascents 
of High Street from the Don Bull at Mardale Green, viz., by 
Kidsty Pike ; by the ridge immediately in front of the inn between 
Biggindale and Upper Mardale ; by the ridge between Blea Water 
and Small Water, and by the Nan Bield Pass. Travellers to 
Windermere or Ambleside are recommended to adopt the first of 
these routes ; to UUswater, either of the last two. 
. The nearest and quickest route to Windermere, irrespective of 
mountain tops, is over the ridge between Blea Water and Small 
Water. Those who take this route avoid the dip into Kentmere 
Valley. 

(a) By Kidsty Pike,— -From the Dun Bull proceed along the main 
Haweswater road, past the church, and across the heSk. beyond. 
Then turn in at a gate on the left, and traverse some fields to a 
farm house by a cart track.. Gross the beck by a bridge just 
beyond the fann house, and then ascend to the rocks which form 
the eastern buttress of Kidsty Pike, — the pointed summit at the 
head of the valley, on the right. Climb these rocks, keeping them 
rather on the left than on the right hand, and then follow the 
ridge. Towards the smnmit small cairns and single stones mark 
the route. From the top of Kidsty there Is a fine view, the points 
of which will be understood from the foregoing description of that 
from High Street itself. Hence the latter height will be reached 
in less than half an hour by working round the top of the Biggin- 
dale valley. Views into Bampsgill, debouching on to UUswater, 
and peeps of UUswater itself reveal themselves on the way. 

(6) By the Biggindale Bidge immediaJtely in front <tf the ifm.— 
Cross the stream and then, with the waU someday above on the 
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right, work gradually np on the left hand side of the ridge, gaining 
the haokbone of it opposite Blea Water. Hence a short and sharp 
olimb will bring you exactly to the top of the mountain. 

(c) By the ridge between Blea Water and Small Water. — ^Follow 
the Nan Bield Boute (p. 164) till it crosses the beck issoing from 
Smidl Water. Then dimb the grass slope to the right, working 
yonr way np throngn some small crags which form a kind of 
buttress to this shoulder of High Street. A track will be found at 
the steepest part, and a cairn a little way above it. Hence, 
bearing to the right round the ridge which overlooks Blea Water, 
yon will reach the summit in about 20 minutes. To reach Win- 
dermere, a direction more to the left, and towards a columnar 
cairn, should be followed, rounding the head of Eentmere Valley, 
and striking the main ridge between High Street and Froswick. 
This route should not be attempted in doubtful weather, because 
of the craggy portion above Small Water. 

■ (d) By Nan Bield Pass.—Tum sharp to the right about the top 
of the pass (p. 155), and keep the highest ground, in a north- 
westerly direction, till you reach the summit, passing near the 
cairn mentioned in the last ascent. 

descents. — 1. To Trontbeck and lVlndennere.~Follow 
the course of the wall southwards till you come to the wire fence 
on the right, leading towards the columnar cairn on the top of 
Thomthwaite Crag, the most prominent part of the mountain 
visible from Windermere. Hence drop to the dip between High 
Street and Froswick, and then descend diagonally and not in too 
great a hurry in the direction of Troutbeck village, leaving the 
steep narrow ridge of 111 Bell on the left. A track more distin- 
guishable from a distance, than close at hand, drops to Hag Gill, 
the depression lying eastward of Troutbeck Tongue. Here you 
reach a grass path bordered by bracken, and after passing through 
a couple of sheep-folds, enter a horse track, which continues 
along the right hand side of the beck for about a mile, and then 
turns sharp to the right to Troutbeck Park Farm. By crossing 
the waU at the turn, and the field beyond it to its furthest ex- 
tremity, you will cut off a comer, and enter the road from the 
farm to Troutbeck village, just where it crosses the stream. 
About a mile further, the stream having been recrossed meantime, 
a lane to the right leads up in a few hundred yards to the Queen's 
Head at Troutbeck. The direct route enters the Patterdale and 
Windermere main road (p. 148) about half a mile further on. By 
this route there is no inn till Windermere is reached. 

Zm To iniswater.— Follow the ridge northwards, past the 
opening in the wall at the top of Biggindale, and continue round 
the Enott, about half a mile further on, leaving Kidsty Pike con- 
siderably on the right. Then descend by a peat track to the lower 
end of HayeswateVf and Hartsop hamlet, whence the road down 
Patterdale to Ullswater is unmistakeable (p. 73). 

S. To Mwrdalo Oreen. — The Dun Bull inn is the white house 
visible beyond the wood at the extremity of the ridge stretching 
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•dne east from the snmmit of High Street. Deeoend the steep 
pitch to this ridge, and then work down the grass slope on the 
right towards Blea Water, The rest of the way is rough, bnt not 
difficult. 

Other routes are (1) over Kidsty Pike, whence the descent mnst 
be continued along the ridge until the last rooks are passed, to the 
firm house visible at the bottom of BdggindaU ; and (8) by the top 
of the Ncbn Biehi Pass, or the ridge between Small Water and Blea 
Water. For either of the last two, make for the cairn about a 
mile to the south-east of the summit, and thence keep along the 
main shoulder for Nan Bield, or pick your way carefully down to 
the Nan Bield track, at the outlet of Small Water. 



THE LANGDALE PIKES : Harrison Stickle, 2,401 ft. 
. Pike 0' Stickle, 2,323 ft. Maps I., Vn. 

The ascent of the Langdale Pikes from Dungeon Gill is a de- 
lightful walk, but those whose anticipations are based on the 
wonderful impressiveness of the *' twin peaks " as seen from the 
Windermere end of the district, will probably be disappointed with 
the view from the top. The two towering crags — which, when 
looked at from below, have seemed the most prominent figures in 
the mighty " fell '* phalanx all around — are utterly " crowded out " 
by their fellow heights when their summit level is attained. On 
one side Bowfell rears its rocky head 500 ft. above them, and on 
the other, at greater distance, the huge mass of Helvellyn narrows 
the view to a range of eight or ten miles, while northwards they 
Are overtopped by utterly shapeless fells belonging to their own 
** family,"— High White Stones, to wit ; in fact, in this direction 
the view is dreary and monotonous. The entire strength of the 
mountain lies in its craggy and bold southern swoop into Langdale, 
Across which the prospect of Windermere, Esthwaite Water, and 
the far Yorkshire huls atones for any shortcomings in other 
directions. Ponies may be taken to the top ; charge for pony and 
^de, about 10s. Time, from li to 2 hours. 

Tbe Ascent. — This is nearly always commenced from one of the 
Dungeon Gill hotels. From all other places it is tame and 
laborious. The best route is to ascend by Dungeon Gill and to 
descend by Stickle Tarn. 

The routes from the two hotels converge at the foot of Dungeon 
Gill (p. 85), whence either side of the gill may be pursued. The 
pony track on the left-hand side is, perhaps, to be preferred. 

The right hand route climbe by a green path the spur between Dungeon GIU 
d Mill Beck, and joins the pony track on the leyel moorland two-thirds of the 
7 np the mountain. 

"Crossing the beck at the foot of the gill (p. 85), the track winds 
with the fall on the right-hand side, and then-skirts &e top of 
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Hoe erags, kwldng doim cm the Old Hotel; sooa worldiig roimd to 
the right again, and always keeping the gUl on that side. One ox 
two pictareaqne falls come into view daring the climb, and the 
retrospect over the Langdale Valley and Blea Tarn to Windermere 
and Wetherlam is Yezy pleasing. When the top of the lower spur 
of the mountain is reached some bogg^ ground has to be crossed 
to the foot of the peaks themselves, which are sepaarated by a golly. 
The best way of proceeding is to take the left hand of the gully, 
climbing, if so disposed, Pike o' Stickle as well as Harrison Stickle. 
In any case, the way to the latter is a " back " one, across the top 
of the gully. Skiddaw presents a most imposing appearance from 
Stickle Pike. 

From the summit of Homson Stickle Skiddaw and Saddleback 
appear in the north, over the long and dreary range which stretches 
from the pike itself to Gastlerigg over Derwentwater. Then comes 
the range extending from Gatbells, on the west side of Derwent- 
water, to Dale Head. On the right of the latter is the cone of 
Qrisedale Pike, and on its left Orasmoor. Then, nearer at hand, 
comes the Glaramara range, backed by the fells between Buttermere 
and Ennerdale, to the south of which the somewhat lumpy contour 
of the Pillar rises. Between the latter and Scafell like, which 
rises directly over Pike o' Stickle, Great Gable asserts a strong 
individuahty. South of Scafell the graceful peak of BowfeU is a 
never-failing landmark, and the range is continued to the Goniston 
Old Man. The soutiiward prospect, including Windermere, 
Esthwaite Water, and Blea Tarn and Elterwater, will be famiUar 
to all. The flat-topped hill far awav in the south-west is Ingle- 
borough, the first object which reminded " Jeanie Deans'* of her 
" ain Gountree " in her long tramp thither from LondMi. The Hel- 
vellyn and High Street ranges, with St. Sunday's Crag, Fairfield, and 
the Bed Screes, close the prospect eastwards, St. Sunday's Crag 
filling up the gap between Dollywaggon Pike, the most southerly 
shoulder of Helvellyn, and Fairfield, and rising immediately over 
Seat Sandal. 

Beacents.— Tourists generally descend into Langdale again, 
in which case the most inviting route, on the score of variety, is 
by Stickle Tarn. By means of a Httle care they may also reach 
Grasmere or Borrowdale, without encountering any serious inter- 
vening depression. 

1. To Lamgdale.—'The Stickle Tarn route is unmistakeable from 
the top of Harrison Stickle. The tarn itself lies immediately below, 
and the usual course is round it along the edge of the crags of 
Pavey ArTc^ which overhang its northern side. A shorter, but very 
steep course, is to descend direct to the tarn from the top of the 
corrie between Harrison Stickle and Pavey Ark. From the outlet 
of the tarn, which is somewhat spoilt by being artificially dammed, 
a fair track descends, having the beck on its right hand, to the 
bottom of the valley, near the New Hotel, Theore is also a faint 
and very rough path on the other side of the beck, which bends 
round the spur separating Mill Beck from Dungeon Gill, and joins 
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the ngolitf pony traok np the moantain a few yards below the 
waterfall. 

2. To Qr€umere. — ^After deBcending from Pavey Ark, cross the 
stream whieh feeds the tarn, and then, bearing slightly to the left, 
elimb again for a little way. The height on the left hsuid, crowned 
by a oolnmnar oaim, is Sergeant Man. Strike the ridge'aboat half 
a mile south of the oaim. From the snmmit you will look straight 
down to Grasmere Tillage over Codale imd Ecaedaie Tatms. Thid 
latter is the larger and more oonspicnoos one of the two, and the 
former, which lies on your way to it, is only intermittently visible. 
Keep both of them on your left. At the foot of Easedale Tarn 
there is a refreshment hut, and from it a good pony track all the 
way to Grasmere (p. 89). The whole descent will take from 2 to 
2| hours. 

3. To Borro^ndaie. — By passing behind Pike o' Stickle you will 
hit the Stake Pass (p. 48) at about its highest point, or by con- 
tinuing along the ridge northwards for nearly an hour you will 
reach the place where the track from Grasmere to Rosthwaite, by 
JPor EasedaU and Qreenv/p OiU^ crosses it. Where there is no 
path, small cwms mark the direction of this track. For the descent 
thence to Bosthwaite, see p. 92. 



THE PILLAR, 2927 ft. Maps VII., VIH., and the 
General One. 

From WasdaZe Head ... 2 — 2| hows. 

„ "Ennerdale (Angler^ s Inn) 3 — 3^ Twurs. 

The ascent of the PiUar Mountain is a most interesting one, 
and perfectly safe. It has often been confused with the Pillar Bock 
which is simply a craggy e:8:crescence someway below the summit of 
the mountain on the Ennexdale side, and the most dangerous bit of 
crag work in the Lake District. Those who attempt it, do so on 
their own responsibility. Pedestrians from Wastwater to Enner- 
dale, or vice versdy are strongly advised to adopt the route over the 
Pillar Mountain. There is a somewhat shorter cut over Windy 
Oap, a depression of about 600 feet, between the Pillar and the 
Steeple, but this route, besides missing the best views, is so exces- 
sively steep on the Wastwater side, that a very slight saving of 
fatigue results from adopting it. 

1. Trom. "VTasdale Bead, and down to Angler'm Znn, 
Bnnerdale. — ^Follow the Black Sail route as far as the beck 
descending from the top of the pass on the Wasdale side (p. 138.) 

Those who wish to cross Windy Oap without climbing to the top of the Pillar 
must diverge to the left after passing the last wall, and then make straight for 
the top of the gap, taking care not to mistake for it a depression more to the 
left, from which the main stream of Mosedale descends. The last paxt of the 
ascent is very rough and steep. 

After crossing the beck, turn up the left, leaving the track any- 
where between it and the top of the pass. The^nger tixe d€towr, 
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the easier the olimb. On reaehing the top of the ridge, keep along 
it to the left. Good views across Ennerdale to the nortii, and 
Mosedale to the south, are obtained. The Ennerdale Valley is 
finely fenced in by the steep and barren slopes of High Chrag and 
High Stile, beyond the former of which tiie 'bulky red bluff of 
Grasmoor appears. The track oyer Scarf Gap is seen climbing 
the other side of Ennerdale, and beyond it Sldddaw makes a 
striking sky-line. Great Gable rises majestically at the head of 
Ennerdale, and, to the right of ScafeU, Bummoor and Eel Tarns 
relieve the barrenness of the moorland reaching from Wastwater 
to Eskdale. The most striking features of the scene, however, are 
the deeply rift crags which descend in wild cibcmdon from the 
gazer's feet into the depths of Ennerdale, surpassing in chaotic 
grandeur anything else of the kind in the district. 

Hence to the top of the Pillar the way is rough and occasionally 
steep, but marked by a path more or less distinct. The summit 
itself is an almost level mossy sward. On reaching it, a wide view 
westwards opens up, including the whole of Ennerdale LsJ^e, the 
champaign country between it and the sea, the sea itself, and the 
Isle of Man. Saddleback appears to the right of Skiddaw, and 
the Helvellyn range bounds a great deal of the prospect eastwards. 
Black Combe and Morecambe Bay are the limits of the view south- 
wards. 

The beet descent is by Windy Gap, which lies south-west of the 
summit, and is reached after a steep drop of 500 feet in about 20 
minutes. 

Those who wish to return to Wasdale Head may make a grand *' day of it " 
on the fella, by continning along the ridge from Windy Gap to the summit of 
the Steqale^ thence turning sharp to the left and passing over the Wcutwater 
Red Pikty from which they may descend to the bause between the latter and 
Yewbarrowy and make their way to the shores of Wastwater by the Owrheck 
valley, or by a steep descent to the left, straight down to Wasdale Head again. 
For the distance between Windy Gap and Wasdale Head, 2 to 8 hours is a fair 
allowance of tim& 

Proceeding in the direction of Ennerdale, descend the steep 
slope from Windy Gap to High Beck, the lateral stream which you 
will see flowing into the main valley. During the first part of the 
descent the crags of the Steeple have a very striking appearance 
high up on the left, and will remind many travellers of the famous 
** corries " of the Ooolin Hills in Skye. It is best to cross High 
Beck at the first wall, and thence to make pretty straight for the 
farm houses of Gillerthwaite, reaching the next lateral stream, Low 
Becky at least some few hundred yards above its junction with the 
main stream of the valley. This last-named beck is an exquisite 
h%30% of its kind, and its own picturesque beauty is enhanced by 
the suddenness with which it strikes the eye of the traveller, after 
his long trudge over the bare fells. The beck forms a succession 
of waterfalls, half hidden by multitudinous ferns, and by such trees 
as love the shelter afforded by its encircling rocks from the rude 
blasts that sweep the mountain side. 

Descending tins beck to within a short distance of its absorption 
in the main stream, yon will find a little bridge across it, andji 
Gnidfi,L N. 
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footpath. Follow the latter for more than a mile, keeping the 
riyer Lista on your right. Then, at the bend of the river just after 
croBcdng another lat^al stream, you will see a long wooden bridge- 
Crossing this, you join the regnlar track np the valley, a few yards 
on the EnnerdJale Lake side of GiUerthtocbite Farm. Henoe to the 
Ang^lers' Inn the distance is abont three miles, along a good cart 
road, which, however, should be left after passing through a gate 
at the top of a rise about two-thirds of the distance. fVom this 
point cross a green patch of grotmd into a lane with a cottage on 
the right. A few yards' descent brings yon to the margin of the 
lake, which, with a very slight and anmistakeable digression, yon 
should keep to, all the rest of the way. The water, occasionally, 
attempts to dispute the right of road. The walk from the top of the 
PiUar to the inn will take from 2 to 8 hours. 

2. Prom Angrlera' Xnii, Snnerdale, and down to "VTaadale 
Bead. — The ascent of the Pillar in this direction may be made either 
by exactly reversing the previous route, or by joining it at the top of 
the Black Sail Pass, and there turning sharp round to the right, so 
as to travel along the summit ridge to Windy Gap. We recommend 
the former of these alternatives to those who wish to cross to 
Wasdale Head, and the latter to such as are returning to the 
Anglers' Lm. The descent from Windy Gap to Wasdale is, for 
reasons before stated, unsatisfactory. 

The ascent from Wasdale Head having been fully described, it is 
only necessary to give the chief landmarks of the reverse route. 

Leaving the Anglers' Inn, keep along the shore of the lake for 
rather more than a mile. Then rise for a few yards through a lane 
with a cottage on the left, and across an unenclosed patch of 
green, to the main road, a few yards in front of a gate. Proceed 
fl^ong this road for nearly two miles, till, just before reaching the 
OiUerthwodte Farm, you see a long bridge over the river on the 
right. Cross this, and follow a path along the opposite bank 
for more than a mile, till you reach the second beck, — Low Beck 
(p. 177), — which the path crosses by a small bridge. 

To make the asoent by Black Sail do not cross the river at all, but follow the 
pony track as far as the foot of the Scar/ Gap Pass, 8^ miles past Gillerthwaite. 
Henoe the way np Black Sail is described in the Bnttermere and Wasdale 
Head route (p. 134), and from the top of Black Sail to the Pillar in theforegoingr 
description (p. 177). 

After exploring Low Beck, climb right away in the direction oi! 
Windy Gap, the depression to the right of the Pillar, and between 
it and the Steeple, crossing High Beck near a stone wall on the 
way. From the col of Windy Gap a steep climb of 500 feet to the 
left lands you on the top of the Pillar. (For the view, see p. 177)* 
The descent is along the top of the ridge, eastward, to the top of 
the Black Sail Pass, keeping, as much as possible, both the Enner- 
dale and Wasdale Valleys in view at the same time. For the 
concluding part of the route, from Black Sail to Wasdale Head, see 
p. 134. A comer may be cut off by descending to the right some 
distance short of the pa^is itself. 
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BED PIKE (Buttermere), 2,479 ft. Maps VI, VIIL 

From Buttermere Village by Ruddy Beck IJ — If hrs, 

„ ,1 n ^ Scale Force 2 — 3 „ 

The tonrifit mnstf be careful not to oonfnse this monntais ^tb 
another Bed Pike, whidi lies between the Steeple andTewbarrow, 
overlooking Wasdale. The Battermere Bed P&e commands more 
lakes in the umnediate foreground than any other mountain in 
the district, and is for that reason worthy of special consideration 
on the part of the tourist. 

There are three ways of climbing Bed Pike from Buttermere, — 
by Scale Force, by Buddy Beck, and by Sour Milk Gill. We shall 
describe the first two of these for the ascent, and the third for the 
descent. 

Those, who wish to combine ScaZe Force with the excursion, will 
do best to adopt the first route, but such as have already visited 
Scale Force are recommended to try the second^, as being shorter 
and less tedious. The Scale Force route is particularly devoid of 
interest from the force itself almost to the summit, the only com- 
pensation being the thoroughness of the ** coup d^ceil " when the 
highest point is reached. 

Ajioento. — 1. By Scale Poroe.— The route to Scale Force 
is described in the Buttermere excursion from Keswick (p. 110). 
From the force either side of the beck may be taken, the climb 
being at first steep, and tiien over a monotonous grass slope. If 
the right-hand side be chosen, the beck should be crossed near 
a little runnel entering it on the same side, and a gradual ascent 
made in a south-easterly direction. By taking the left-hand side 
of the beck, a slight angle may be cut off, but in either case the 
top of the mountun is not seen for some time, the highest point 
visible being 8taHing Doddj more than a mile to the right of it. 
There is no particular path. When the ridge of tiie grass slope 
is attained, the somewhat pointed summit of Bed Pike is unmis- 
takeable, and is reached by a quarter of an hour or so's steeper 
climbing. 

2. By Buddy Beok. — ^This is a shorter and more interesting 
ascent, but misses Scale Force. Buddy Beck is the streamlet 
descending into Orummock Water from the more northerly of the 
two lofty combes which lie immediately below the summit ridge 
of Bed Pike, and are separated from one another by a spur of the 
mountain extending from the top in the direction of Buttermere 
village. 

Follow the foot track to Scale Force described on p. Ill, until 
you come near the south-western comer oi Orummock Water 
where Buddy Beck flows into it. Then climb, keeping the beck on 
the right hand. The first 1,000 feet or so of the ascent are steep» 
but not difficult. Then cross a wall, and, bearing to the left, make 
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far the lowest part of the spar -wblch projeets from the top of Bed 
Pike itsdf in the direction of Bnttermere village. On gaining this, 
jnst "ffhea Bkaherry Tarn oomes into view on the other side of the 
spur,' torn sharp to the right, and attack the screes, which extend 
upwards, wi& Uttle vaiiation, to the snnunit. It is a steep, but 
short climb. 

▼tew flrom tbe Vep» — ^The featme of this prospect is the 
nnmber and diversity of the lakes, which appear in almost every 
direction,— -not narrow strips of water glimmering in the distance, as 
is the case with the view from many momitain tops noted for the 
mere number of lakes comprised in it, bat real substantial lakes, 
each one, by virtne of the space it presents to the eye, and the 
distinctness with which the windings and varieties of its shores are 
traceable, taking a prominent part in the whole panorama. 

Locddng towards the north-east we see Bleabeny Tarn, 1,000 ft. 
below, but so near that one could almost roll a stone into it ; 
beyond it, Buttermere, witii the villa and well-timbered grounds of 
Hasness on the lower slope of Bobinson. A spur of Bed Pike 
itself partly hides the strath between Buttermere and Crummock 
Water, but over it we see Buttermere Hause and the N^wlands 
Valley stretehing away to Derwentwator, beyond which the clear- 
cut brow of Blenoathara makes a striking sky-line. Skiddaw is 
seen to the left of Blencathara (Saddlebag), and above the range 
which stretehes eastwards from the sturdy rod bluff of Grasmoor, 
overhanging Crummock Water, to the smooth groen slope of 
Causey Pike. The sharp-pointed peak, filling up the deprossioo to 
the right of Grasmoor, is GrisediEile Pike, and the near one, in a 
line with it, Whiteless Pike. To the left of Grasmoor, Whiteside 
appears, flanking the rich vale of Lorton. Then comes Melbroak, 
dipping to the western margin of Crummock and Loweswater, the 
highest and smallest of the triad sisterhood of lakes which feed the 
river Cocker. Loweswater empties its waters into Crummock. 
Beyond it, the Solway Firth and Scotch hills may be visible. 
Then, to the west, the upper part of Ennerdale Lake appears, with 
the valley itself strotohing away eastwards under the towering 
heights of Haycock, the Steeple, and the Pillar. The ScafeU 
group appears in the distance, immediately left of the Pillar, and 
then the loftier summit of High Stile, rising close above us, bars 
further prospect towards the south-east. To the left of it, Honister 
Crag and Dale Head appear, right and left of the Honister Pass 
respectively, and the HelveUyn range closes the view in this 
direction. Helvellyn itself is the part of it almost due west, and 
just to the right of the pointed summit of Catchedicam. St. 
Sunday's Crag and Fairfield are to the right of Helvellyn. 

If the tourist does not intend to descend directly into Ennerdale, 
or to proceed along the ridge over High Stile, he will do well, 
before commencing his descent, to walk for about ten minutes in 
a south-westerly directiop, past a rocky knob, till the bottom of 
the Ennerdale Valley comes into view. By so doing he will gain 
an adequate impression of the grandeur of the cliffs which descend 
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from the Pillar into Ennerdale. The Pillar Book is an exordsoenfie 
seyeral hundred feet below the top of the Pillar Mountain. 

Besoents. — ^There are yarions available routes for descending 
Bed Pike. The shortest ones, to Buttermere village, require 
careful observation, because the lowest and steepest part of the 
mountain is not vibible from the summit, and the shoulder, which 
extends exactly in the direction of the village, is dangerously steep 
and craggy in its lower parts. 

1. To Snttermere VlUaffe, direct. — The description of 
the aecent by Buddy Beck will be a sufficient guide to the descent 
by it. Those, however, who have adopted it in comii^ up, will 
probably prefer to go down by Bleaberry Tarn. To make the 
descent this way, go straight down the steep pitch, consisting to a 
great extent of screes, from the top of the mountaui in the direction 
of the Buttermere Hause opening, — ^that is, north-eastwards. 
Then, instead of turning left towards Buddy Beck, descend the 
steep grass slope to Bledberry Ta/m on the right. Hence follow 
the stream issuing from the tarn tor some distance, till the descent 
becomes steep, at which point cross the stream and proceed to the 
right, along the top of the steep part, until you can see the whole 
of the fell- side as far as the lake. Then descend the rough ground, 
and you will shortly come to an old horse track descending the 
hill obliquely to the north-west comer of the lake, just where the 
Bleaberry Tarn Beck flows into it. Hence 'the road to Buttermere 
village follows the stream connecting Buttermere and Orummock 
Lakes for nearly half a mile, and then, crossing it by a stone 
bridge, continues over the meadows to the Fish Inn, 

2. To Snnerdale. — Ennerdale is easily reached in less than 
an hour from the top by making for the farm-house of QilUr- 
thwaiUt a mile above the head of the lake, whence to the Anglers' 
Inn is Si miles (p. 178). 

3. To Snttennere, by MigU Stile and Blffb Crag^. — ^In 

clear weather this is a most delightful and by no means fatiguing 
round. The only needful instruction is to proceed from Bed Pike, 
along the ridge overlooking Buttermere, tiU the top of the 8caiff 
Owp Pass is reached by a steep descent. High Stile is about 150 ft. 
higher than Bed Pike, and commands a more extensive, if not so 
beautiful a view. From 2 to 8 hours should be allowed for the 
distance by this route between Bed Pike and Buttermere village. 
For the part of it beyond Scarf Ctap, see p. 139. 



SADDLEBACK (Blencathara), 2,847 ft. Map V. 

This mountain is confused with Glaramara in Borrowdale by 
Scott, and favoured with particular attention by other poets in 
virtue of its tarns, one of which is inhabited by ** two immortal 
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fish,*' and anothar bo deeply set in the suxroondiDg hills that* — 
to quote Scott again, 

** Never sunbeam could diaoem 
The snrface of that sable tarn, 
In whose black mirror yon may spy 
The stars while noon-day lights the sky." 

Setting apart these poetical fictions (as daring ones, by the way, 
as even a poet ever ** rose " to), Bleneathara is a very fine and 
strongly individualised mountain. Its contour, though diverging 
but littie from the straight line, is more shwrply out than that of 
any mountain in the <£strict; and the series of lateral spurs 
shooting out southwards from its main ridge, approach still nearer 
to the razor-edged formation which always contrasts finely with 
smooth grass slopes. The walk over it, from end to end, is a very 
delightful one, and should always be taken from east to west; 
otiierwise, the traveller will have the view behind him all the way. 
The feature of the prospect from the top is the vista of the valley 
of St. John and Thirlmere, the latter possessing that indescribable 
oharm which attaches itself to long and narrow lakes, when seen 
at fuU length from neighbouring heights. 

The shortest ascent, from Threlkeld village or station, is up the 
ridge which drops down to the turnpike road about half a mile on 
the Penrith side of the village. For this dimb, the ridge itself is 
the best guide. The last bit is very steep. 

Most tourists will prefer to do the whole tour of the mountain, 
descending again either to Threlkeld station or straight to Eeswiok, 
whereto the best route is by a woody lane north of the Greta and 
under Latrigg. The entire circuit, beginning aud ending at Threl- 
keld station, will take about from 4 to 5 hours. To reach Keswick 
again on foot, another hour should be added. 

Threlkeld village {Inn, the Horse and Farrier) is half a mile 
north of the station. Thence follow the Penrith road for 1} miles, 
as far as the Scales ToUgatet whence, after crossing a bit of waste 
ground, a path is seen, with a wall on the right, rounding the 
shoulder of the mountain. Pursue this direction for about half a 
mile, and then turn to the left up the shoulder. The route is then 
unmistakeable, if you continue to climb, keeping the southern 
cliff of the main ridge on your left when it appears, and Scales 
Toum some distance below on the right. Beautiful views open up 
across Derwentwater to the Newlands and Buttermere mountains, 
(hice on the top ridge, you have only to ke^ to it past summit 
after summit. The view southward become very winsome, when 
the valley of St. John opens, backed by Thirlmere, and, in the far 
distance, Gouiston Fells. Northwards is a dull expanse of moor- 
land, and westwards Skiddaw presents its most uninteresting side. 
One is tempted to wpnder what Skiddaw and Saddleback look like 
from the north, if they have ever been seen from that side. The 
Scafell group and the grand sweep of Great Gable close the 
prospect between Thirlmere and Derwentwater, the latter lake 
vying with the former in the distinctive beauty which it adds to 
the panorama. South and south-eastwards summit after summit 
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of the HelTeUyn and High Street ranges appear, and doe east, over 
a foreground of featureless moorland, are seen the Eden VaUey and 
the Orossfell range. 

The Descent may be made down the steep lateral spur which 
drops straight from the summit in the direction of the Helyellyn 
range, or the oliffs may be still skirted, and when they are passed, 
the green round shoulder of the mountain traversed. If Threlkeld 
be aimed at, turn to the left and go down in a southerly direction. 
If Keswick, keep the islands of Derwentwater straight in front. 
At the foot of the shoulder you will go through some enclosures, 
past a farm house, and by a footbridge oyer the QUnderiUerra 
Beek^ whidi separates Saddleback from Skiddaw. On the other 
side, take the cart road to the left for a few hundred yards. Then 
turn sharp to the right, and keep the road through the woods 
north of the Greta until you cross it by a bridge about half a mile 
short of Keswick. 



SGAFELL PIKE, 3,210 ft. Map IV. 

Scajell Pike, in itself, worthily supports its adventitious fame as 
the monarch of English mountaLns. Though not so fascinating 
in outline, or individually conspicuous as several others in its 
immediate vicinity, it has so much rugged grandeur about it — ^it is 
such a perfect example of the wildest workings of Nature — that no 
one who ascends it can fail to acknowledge that he has obtained 
one of the genuine mountaineer's first objects, — the farthest 
possible removal from the associations of his every-day life. In- 
deed, with the exception of the Goolin hills, in Skye, it is doubtful 
whether the British Isles contain anything so majestically wild as 
the region of Scafell Pike and Scaf eU. 

Between Scafell Pike and Scafell itself, and a few hundred feet 
below the respective summits, is a razor-like ridge called MieMedore, 
steep on both sides, but quite easy to walk along. On the Scafell 
side of this the crags rise in sheer precipices. There is a narrow 
opening a few yards to the left of the ridge, as it is traversed from 
Scafell Pike, called Mickledore Chasm, Through this opening, 
tourists, who wish to ascend both heights in the same journey, 
occasioiially squeeze themselves, and then, climbing up the slanting 
rock above, which is ironically named the " broad stone," avoid 
the d4t(ywr which it is otherwise found necessary to make. The 
route, however, is not one which the author of any guide-book 
would be justified in recommending, and a slip in the awkward 
part would be followed by disastrous consequences. 

There are many ways of ascending ScafeU Pike, safe and easy, 
though fatiguing, in dear weather ; but the peculiarly rough 
nature of the summit, and the crags and precipices which abound 
on almost every side, render it a particularly dangerous mountain 
for anyone, who is not intimately acquainted wi& the district, to 
Attempt in bad weather. ^ . 
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We shall desoribe the prinolpai ascents, stardng from the nearest 
inns, and giying approximately the time xeqTiired for each. 
The following is a list of the ordinary routes np the mountain :— 

1. From Dungeon Qill {Old Hotel) 8 — 4 hrs. 

2. „ Bosthwaite^ BorrowdaHe {ScafeU or Boyal Oak 

Hotel) 3—4 „ 

3. „ WasdciteHead 2— 2^ „ 

4. ,, the Woolpack Inn or Boai (EskcUde) 3 — i „ 

Ponies may be taken from Dungeon Gill, Bosthwaite, or Wasdale 

Head to \nthin twenty minutes of the summit.* The Mason's 
Arms, at Boot, and the Woolpaek are small inns, and do not 
provide ponies. Boutes 1, 2, and 3 are marked by path or cairn 
all the way ; route 4 by an indifferent and slightly intermittent 
track, as far as the steep climb to Mickledore. 

The Wasdale Head route is the easiest as well as the shorteet. 

1 and 2. From Bnngreon Oil! or Roatbwalte. — These 
routes converge on the summit of Esk Hause. For a description 
up to that point of the Dungeon Gill one, see p. 49 ; and of the 
Bosthwaite one, to the point where it diverges from the Styhead 
track, p. 129. 

Route 2.— A saving of more than half a tnile in distance, bnt of no time, may 
be effected by ascending Grain Gill from Stocklei/ Bridge, keeping the side of 
the beck, and, where it divides into two, the right-hand branch. There is no 
regular track. 

If the regular foot-path route by Sty Head Tarn be taken, branch off to the 
left after passing the tarn, along the Wasdale Head and Langdale track (p. 129), 
boggy at first, but soon clearly marked. Sprinkling Tarn is passed on the left, 
and the crags of Great End tower over the pass on the right. Instead of pro- 
ceeding to the cairn on Esk Hause, work round Great End, obtaining, as you do 
so, a splendid view of Borrowdale and Derwentwater through the vista of 
Grain Gill. 

Further description applies to the two routes equally. 

From the summit of Esk Hause, when you begin to look down 
into Eskdale, the Scafell track is seen rather to the right, climbing 
a comparatively green " corrie *' between Great End and another 
rocky height, which is the eastern buttress of Scafell Pike. In a few 
minutes a streamlet is crossed — the last water during the ascent. 
Then the Pillar, Steeple, and Mosedale Valley come into view in 
front. In another ten minutes the path becomes a chaos of rough 
stones, and continues so almost all the way to the summit. It is 
marked by small cairns placed at frequent intervals, and kept in 
existence by the addition continually made to them by passers by. 
Ponies cannot be taken beyond the commencement of this stone 
pavement. The first portion of it is succeeded by an almost level 
stretch of gravel, scantily covered with herbage. Then come the 
big stones again, and a sUght dip and a beautiful peep of Grum- 
mock Water on the right, through the depression between Great 
Gable and Eirkfell. Another and a greater dip has to be made, 
and then, by a steep climb of ten minutes up a narrow ridge with 
a good winding path, the summit is reached. 

3. Ihrom "VTasdale Bead. — There are two distinct routes 
up Scafell Pike from Wasdale Head, with many possible variations. 
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The one, tbe easiest and oommoneBi, may be called the Lmgmell 
Foate ; the other, the steepest and grandest, the Pier^s QUI route. 

(a) The Lmgmell Gill Route. — There are several ways of eom- 
meneing this ascent, each daimmg authoritative support. The 
best general deseripldon of them is that their length varies in- 
versely as their steepneBS«*-in other words, the steeper the climb, 
the shorter the distance. All, however, converge on the com- 
parative plateau between Lingmell top and the summit of the 
Pikes. 

The easiest of these ways is the track which ascends on the far 
side ol Lingmell GiU (the others involve a very steep climb to 
begin with). Adopting this, you leave the inn by the Bummoor 
Tarn route (p. 140), which you follow for about half a mile beyond 
the foot-bridge near the head of the lake. A short cut, fording a 
couple of streams, maybe made, as also described in the Bummoor 
route, but it is not to be recommended. Then, after crossing the 
cart track which leads to Wasdale Hall, and a small plantation, 
diverge at right angles and ascend the gill, keeping the stream on 
the left. During the climb, the crags of ScsJell itself beetle grandly 
over you a little on the right hand, but *Scafell Pike lies back in 
front. After about half an hour's ascent, amounting to 800 ft., 
the stream divides, the right-hand branch descending from the 
Mickledore co2, between the Pike and Scafell itself, and the left 
from Lingmell. Proceed up the middle of the green tongue between 
the two, and when you have reached the comparatively level 
ground, work round to the left, towards the top of Lingmell, till 
you approach a dilapidated wall ; then turn sharp to the right 
again, up some rough stones. The last part of the route, from the 
point at which the large cairn at the summit of the Pikes comes 
into view, is marked by a succession of smaU cairns. 

Pedestrians, who wish to reach the summit by the shortest practicable route, 
may climb the projecting spur of Lingmell by the side of a wall which is seen 
from the inn ^cending It broadside. To reach the base of this wall follow the 
Strands road aa far as the little common by the aide of which stands the old 
schoolhouse, and there turn to the left over some railings. Ford the beck, and 
then keep a wall on the right-hand side, and climb till yon reach the ridge of the 
spur, on attaining which you have the headlong cliffs of Scafell itself in front, 
sepaiated from yon by the ravine of Lingmell Gill. Hence you may either cross 
to the tongue mentioned in the Lingmell Gill ascent, or you may climb to the 
left, up the steep ridge of Lingmell itself, veering to the right when you see the 
rocky summit of that mountain just before you. At the top of the depression, 
between SoafeU Pike and Lingmell, which is marked by a fragmentary wall, 
turn sharp to the right, and proceed up the rough stones as in the foregoing 
route. 

A noticeable feature of these ascents is that Scafell itself is 
throughout a much more prominent object than Scafell Pike. 

(b) The Pier'8 GiU Boute, — ^Ascend the valley between Great 
Gable and Lingmell to the foot of the gill, which commences soon 
after a sharp turn to the right, about half an hour's walk from the 
inn. Climb on the north side of the gill, joining the Lingmell GiU 
route in the depression between Lingmell and Scafell Pike. Fierce 
Gill is, perhaps, the grandest chasm in the Lake District, and 
well repays the exertion of clambering up it. r^^^^\^ 
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little railway, wbicb ooYera the seven miles between Bavenglass and 
Boot, has fairly opened np this ascent of Soafell Pike. It is oonsi- 
derably longer than that from Waadale Head, bnt full of interest 
the whole way, and though tiiere is some ** stiff " ctimhing during 
the last honr, there is nothing to appal even a timid mountaineer. 
During the journey, the beauties of Upper Eskdale and the crags 
which forms the southern buttress of ihe Pikes and Scafell itaelf , 
are seen to the greatest advantage. 

The toorist may with tolerable certainty depend on accommo- 
dation during the previous night at one of the little Eskdale inns, 
the Mason's Arms at Boot, or the Wool^paek, a mile higher up the 
valley, or, by leaving Drigg or Seascale by the first train, he jnay 
get away from Boot in good time. 

The main road up the valley must be followed for If miles from 
Boot, and thence a private road to the left, indicated by a sign- 
post, to Taw House, a long half-mile further. Beyond Taw House 
a cart track crosses some fields, keeping the river on the right, to 
a couple of sheep-folds, 100 yards or so beyond which it crosses a 
heck by a stone bridge. Here are a couple of beautiful falls, one 
above and the other below the bridge. The pyramidal summit 
in front, which fills up the head of the valley, is Bowfell. Beyond 
the bridge, the road, which is now a peat track, leaves the valley, 
and zigzags up the steep slope on tiie left. When it comes to an 
end at a peat bog, after about half-an-honr's walk, cross some 
flwampy gronnd in front over its most depressed part. In a few 
minutes' clear indications of a foot-track re-appear, which must 
be followed over comparatively level ground for a couple of miles, 
care being taken not to descend into the moss at the side of the 
river, when the latter again appears on the right. The crags of 
Scafell tower nobly on the left. A couple of sheep-folds, and some 
huge detached boulders, overgrown with moss, ling, and bog 
myrtle, are passed. Then a stream is crossed, with a cataract 
called Cam Spout pouring down on the left. This stream descends 
from Mickledore, the ridge which connects Scafell Pike with 
Scafell, and to the top of which a sharp climb must now be com- 
menced. The best plan is to work round the steep hillock just 
beyond Gam Spout, and ihen ascend underneath the crags of 
Scafell on the left. Twenfy yards or so before the top of the ridge 
is attained, an opening in the rock on the left, just wide enough 
to squeeze through sideways, leads to the so-called Broad 
Stone^ the short bnt dangerous cut from Scafell Pike to Scafell. 
The top of the Mickledore ridge is narrow but not dangerous, and 
from it a direct descent may be made into Wasdale. The summit 
of Scafell Pike rises directly to the right, and will be reached after 
another twenty minutes' hard climb over a course in comparison 
with which the ruins of Petra would be smooth walking. It 
should be added that after Cam Spout is passed all trace of a path 
vanishes. 

From Boot to the snmmit of Scafell Pike there is a shorter ronte by which a 
BOimd-winded pedestrian may reach the top in about H hours. It poasee by €Ha 
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£anJb on the east side of the stream which descends from Bnmmoot Tarn, and, 
leaving JEfl Tarn on the right, joins the Eskdale route abont where the peat track 
before-mentioned ceases. The " patentee " of this route is the postmaster at 
Boot, who should be consulted at starting. By its adoption, however, the 
beauty of mid-Eskdale is lost. There is no regular track between G-ill Bank, 
three quarters of a mile from Boot, and the peat track. 

View flrozn the top. — ^The prospect from the summit of 
Scafell Pike is not so good as that from many other points in the 
same range, which are fortunately within easy reach of it. Con- 
sequently tiie tourist will do well to devote a lonjj day to the 
excursion. It is little over a mile, as the crow flies, from the 
!^e itself to Great End, its north-eastern huttress, and there is 
no intervening depression of more than a few hundred feet. 
Generally speaking, the view increases in interest all the way; 
Borrowdale and Derwentwater coming more and more into the line 
of it, and Windermere revealing itself more fully over the Lang- 
dale Valley. The only strong points lost being the view of 
the cliffs of Scafell itself, and the wide champaign of land and sea 
beyond them. 

The prospect is more of a mountain than a lake one. Only the 
lower end of Wastwater is visible, one side of Derwentwater, and a 
strip of Windermere ; but Skiddaw and Saddleback beyond Der- 
wentwater, Great Gable on the other side of Wasdale, and the 
Pillar at the head of the Mosedale Valley in the north-west, are 
grand objects. Grisedale Pike rises over Great Gable, whose cairn 
exactly cuts the line of the summit of Robinson. Between Great 
Gable and the Pillar is Kirkfell, beneath which, and close at hand 
the craggy top of Lingmell is just visible. Between Grisedale Pike 
and the Pillar the chief heights are Grasmoor, with its red burly 
front, and the Buttermere fells of High Stile and Bed Pike. On 
both sides of the last-named group are the Solway Firth and 
Scotland. The range of the Pillar is continued westwards by 
Steeple and Haycock, the latter rising over Low Tarn. Then 
comes Seatallan, sinking gradually to the crags of Buckbarrow, 
which, in their tum> drop abruptly to the plain of West Cum- 
berland. 

The Isle of Man rises out of mid-ocean beyond Scafell, and Black 
Combe and the Duddon estuary are seen to the left of the same 
mountain, and in close proximity to the ''tall ohimley to Barrow,'* 
as we once heard it called by an old lady, whose nerves had been 
sadly upset by the general desolation of the scene. *' Somethiiiiig 
that spoke of life," was the one thing she craved for. 

Almost due south, to the left of the Duddon estuary, the 
Coniston range appears, which is continued nefurer at hand by 
Crinkle Crags and Bowfell. Then comes a ''peep" of Winder- 
mere, with i^Le Yorkshire fells far away in the south-east, the flat- 
topped Ingleborough rising slightly above his fellows. Parts of 
the High Street range are distinguishable behind the nearer ridge 
of Fairfleld and the Bed Screes. The top of 111 Bell, its most 
southerly Peak, just cuts the line of Harter Fell beyond itself ; 
then the range, disappearing to tiie north of Bed ScreesKJil oon- 

o 
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tiniied by the long, slightly-ciiryed top of High Street itself, and 
the sharp point of Eidsty Pike. In the gap between Fairfield and 
Helvellyn, St. Snnday's Crag appears, and between the long 
Helvellyn ridge and Saddleback, the eye wanders away to the Eden 
▼alley, and the almost level skyline of the Pennine range. 

Beaoents 1 and 2. To Bnngreon OIU or Bostbwalte. 

^The general directions of both these descents is north-easterly, 
towards Helvellyn, as far as Esk Hause. There is a plain track 
where the nature of the gronnd admits of one, but many parts of the 
route are over huge masses of rocky dihrisy and here the landmarks 
are a succession of small cairns, which the tourist should be parti- 
cularly careful not to lose sight of. The penalty of so doing nfay 
. be an awkward descent into Wasdale on &e left hand, or Eskdale 
on the right, both of which valleys are separated from Keswick 
. and Dungeon Gill by one or more formidable passes. Eskdale, 
especially, is a trap into which many unwary tourists fall. Once 
in it, there is practically no alternative to a long trudge down it to 
the Woolpack or Boot, between both of which and Dungeon Gill 
rise the passes of Hardknott, Wrynose, and Blea Tarn. 

During the route to Esk Hause two depressions have to be 
crossed, the first and deepest immediately after leaving the 
summit, and the second, 15 or 20 minutes' walk farther on. The 
path across these depressions is clearly marked. After the second of 
these a plateau is traversed, at the end of which a descent is made 
to the grass land between Scafell and Great End ;,a streamlet is 
crossed near its rise, descending from Great End into Eskdale ; after 
which the path, still indicated by cairns, and traversing the com- 
paratively level ground to the right of Great End, quickly reaches 
the larger cairn of Esk Eause. 

Hence the route to Dungeon Qill is described on p. 137 ; that to 
Rosthwaiie on p. 50, as far as its junction with the Styhead Pass ; 
and thence to Kesrvick on p. 142. 

A short cut to Keswick may be made down Grain Qill, the first 
depression on the right after leaving Esk Hause. From the point 
of divergence there is a lovely view over Derwentwater to Skiddaw 
and Saddleback. The regular Styhead route is joined at Stockley 
Bridge, a mile short of Seathwaite hamlet. 

3. To mrasdale Head. — Start north westwards in the direotion 
of the Pillar and Mosedale valley, and passing a suooesfaion of 
small cairns. In about 10 minutes, when the lower slopes of the 
mountain come into view, bend to the right in the direotion of 
Lingmell, descending to the swampy grotmd between that moun- 
tain and Soafell Pike, and turn left again, when yon approach an 

- old " tumble-down " wall. Hence you may either descend Ling- 

- mell QiU to the head of the lake, by a track which drops down the 
green tongue separating the two branches of the gill, or yon may 
oroes to the ridge of Lingmell itself, and descend its steep part in 
the direotion of the lake till yon come to a cross wall, down the 
right-hand side of which there is a steep but clearly-defined track to 

- WoBdaie Head Inn. On reaehing the viUley the traok crosses the 
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ohamiel of a beok, often dry, and joins the main road dose to the 
old sohoolhouse. The inn is a few hundred yards to the ri^t. 
Those who adopt this descent, should be careful not to commence 
too soon that part of it whioh lies between the top of the ridge 
and the dale itself. 

%m To tbe ^iToolpaok Zim or Boot (askdale). — This is a 
long but very interesting walk. There is no track whatever until 
the bottom of the valley is reached. From the summit make for 
the ridge of Mickledore between the Pikes and Soafell itself. On 
attaining the far side of this, go down the screes oh the left, a 
steep but safe descent. At the foot of them, it is well to work a 
little to the left round a hiUook, from the base of whioh a cataraet, 
called Gam Spout, will be seen, descending from Mickledore. 
Cross the stream near the foot of this, and then keep well up by a 
faintly marked track, with the boggy land between it and tiie Bsk 
river on the left. Yon will pass some big over-grown boulders. 
Where the stream flows fartiier away to the left, keep straight 
on, passing by two sheep-folds. Half-an-hour's more walking will 
bring you to a peat bog, whence a cart track zigzags down to the 
bottom of the valley, crossing a bridge, on either side of whioh are 
beautiful falls, near the bottom of it. Hence the route goes through 
two more contiguous sheep-folds, and, passing the farmstead of 
Taw House, enters the main Eskdale road about f mile beyond 
it, and a like distance short of the Wodpaok. 



SEIDDAW, 3,058 ft. Map V. 

Time (up and down) 5—6 hrs. GhUde 6», Pony 58, 

Skiddaw is the easiest of all the high mountains of the Lake 
District to cHmb. OrJy its southern and western^ sides^ are, 
strictly speaking, within the limits of the region which it is our. 
province to describe. The eastern descent is broken by the wide 
and barren moorland of Skiddaw Forest, and the northern slope 
terminates in the comparative champaign which extends to the 
shores of the Solway. 

The ascent of Skiddaw is almost always made from Keswick. 
Indeed, there is no other place of popular resort from which it can 
be conveniently commenced. The easy character of the olimb, 
which might almost be accomplished by a carriage-and-four, makes 
it monotonous, and the monotony is not relieved by anything in 
the nature of a sudden burst or surprise. The best views are from 
the lower skirts of the mountain. The actual summit, though 
commanding a most extensive panorama, lies too far back from 
the near objects of interest to give them due prominence in the 
prospect.* For all this, Skiddaw is, and doubtless always will be, 

• ThiB criticism of the view from Skiddaw may appear at variance with the 
general remark made in the introduction to this part (p. 168), to the effect 
that those otoautain pxoepects are the finest which comprise a full-length view 
of some particular lake. Derwentwater is exactly in this position with regard 
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one of ihe favoimte moantidn aseenta in the ootintry. To many 
people its simplieity is a powerftil magnet, to still more its name 
and fame. 

With so many other mountains, however, within view of its summit 
which better repay the exertions of the climber, we feel bound to 
hint at tiie drawbacks as well as the attractions of this particular 
one. 

Hie Asoenti — ^Follow the road to Latrigg (p. 104) under the 
railway bridge, on the right of the station and hotel, or through 
the jstation itself, and take the second turn to the right, up Spooney 
Oreen Lane. Guide-posts abound during the first part of the 
route. The lane goes straight at first, ^ and then works round 
Latrigg, ending on the north side of it, and almost on a level with 
ita summitr at a gate which leads into another lane coming np 
from Applethwaite. This lane also ends at a gate, a few yards to 
the right of tiie first one. Pass through it on to the open fell, and 
follow the traok to the left alongside of a waU, to the other side of 
which yon will pass before reaching the first of two refreshment 
huts. 

Hence is a steep but simple dimb to the second hut. The 
retrospect during this part of the ascent is very fine. Derwent- 
wlkter exhibits its full beanty in .fche foreground, and the 
STirrounding fellis, near and far, make np with it a varied and 
harmonious whole. Most of them will be recognised f^m the 
description of the view from Castle Head (p. 100). In addition, 
the ^llar appears over the depression between Bobinson and 
Hindscarth in the south-west, and the Ooniston mountains due 
south, beyond the Langdale Pike o' Stickle, which from this end 
of the district looks like a thimble. The long Helvellyn range 
closes the prospect to the south-east. 

From the second hut to the top of Skiddawthe general direction 
is rather to the left of the previous one. After about five minutes' 
climb an almost level sheep-walk commences, terminated by 
Skiddaw Low Man, The pony-track leaves this height some way 
on the left, and passes through an iron fence, beyond which it 
becomes a broad, clearly-defined path again. The pedestrian will 
probably prefer to climb the Low Man on his way, especially as 
the view &om it is decidedly finer than from the Hi^ Man. Every 
step beyond it only takes the traveller so much further from the 
Lake restrict. 

The distance trom the Low to the High Man is about a mile, 
and the route unmistakeable. The desolate, undulating track of 
Shiddcm Forest stretches far away to the right. There is a slight 

to Skiddaw, at least until the ** Low Man " is passed. Bnt Derwentwater is in 
one respect an exceptional lake. Looked at endways it is as broad as it is long, 
and consequently that charm of shape which Windermere shows from High 
Street, Thirlmere from Saddleback, and eyen Coniston from Helyellyn (far away 
though it be), is lost in the view of Derwentwater from Skiddaw. At the same 
time few will deny that the view during the ascent of Skiddaw deteriorates in 
exact correspondence with the retrogression of Derwentwater fKm. the spec- 
tator's eye. r^^^^ 
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drop before the summit is reached, and the nsual disappointment 
at finding that the top is not the top. Before the real one is 
reached Keswick disappears, but the view in the other direction 
becomes very extensive, Scotland, the Solway Firth, and the lede 
of Man forming parts of it. 

View f^m tbe Top. — ^We have tried to vary the monotony 
of the ascent by drawing attention to the objects which succes- 
sively come into view daring it, and a description of the prospect 
from the top would be mere repetition. Its features are the long 
serried ranks of fell-tops which form the sky-line southward, and 
the wide tract of land and sea to the north and west. 

Sescents. — These are various. If the tourist wishes to reach 
Eeswiok again as quickly as possible, he may descend to MiUheeh 
or Apjplethwaitej leaving the summit-ridge between the High and 
Low Man for the former, and beyond the Low Man for the latter. 
]&dlbeck is 2 miles, and Applethwaite 1^ miles from Keswick, by 
road. 

If, on the contrary, he wishes to extend the walk and " make a 
day of it," sacrificing his eyes for the good of his lungs, he may 
strike due eastward from the most southerly of the three highest 
peaks (the next one to the High Man), and make for the Oame- 
ke&per's House in Skiddaw Forest, 2 miles away j or he may continue 
northwards along the ridge from the High Man to the next peak, 
and then, bearing slightly to the left (in which direction he will see 
far ahead a lane with a gate through a wall), reach Bassenthwaite 
Hause, whence to Bassenthwaite Station the distance is about 
3 miles by road. There are two good inns on the way — the Castle, 
2 miles short of the station, and the Pheasant, a few hundred yards 
beyond it. 

Pedestrians who have ascended by the regular track, and wish 
for variety at the expense of little or no extra time and exertion in 
descending, are recommended to adopt the Carl Side route. It is, 
in actual measurement, the shortest, and, at the same time, the 
most picturesque way down. 

Descend the slate screes on the west side of the mountain, from 
a point some way south of the High Man, working round the hesMl 
of a deep combe on the left, and then making a slight ascent to 
the summit of Carl Side, which is a conspicuous object all the 
way from the top. Hence descend the ridge, following as near as 
may be the line of the west side of Derwentwater, and being 
careful to keep another combe, which shortly appears, on the left- 
hand side. The route is in places rocky. At the foot of the 
steepest part a wood appears in front. Diverge a little, so as to 
leave this on your right, and a few hundred yards farther you will 
enter a by-lane at MiUbech, whence Eeswiok is reached by road in 
2} miles. 

The ordinary way down needs no description. 
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&. Ambleside to Ambleside, over tbe Bed Sereee, 
Scandale Xiffr« Bjrdal Head, Vairlleld, Oreat Xigrv, and 
VabScar. Map n. 

To Red ScreeSt 1} fMrs ; Scomdale Head^ 2 hrs ; Bydal Head^ 8 hrt; 
FoMJieldt 3 J hrs ; Chreat Bigg, 4 hrs ; 2fa5 Scaeir, 5 /ir« ; iimblestdd, 
6 hrs, 

N3.— Most tonrists will considerably extend the times given for these 
ezcnrsions. 

This is a delightful monntain excursion, and the most practic- 
able one from Ambleside. A whole day should, if possible, be 
devoted to it. The views, both near and distant, are of a very high 
order during the entire round. 

Leave Ambleside by the Eirkstone road, and after ascending the 
** struggle " (as that steepest of British highways is well called*) 
for nearly a mile, turn on to the fell through a wicket-gate on the 
left, and climb between two straggling walls. At first, Bl Bell and 
Froswick fill up the gap over the top of the Troutbeck Valley on 
the right, and the head of Windermere (looking from this point 
like a big pond), backed by the Goniston Fells, appears b^iind. 
When the ridge is reached, and a view down into Scandale obtained, 
the Bowfell range, with the graceful peak of Bowfell itself pre- 
dominant, comes into view. Bydal Water, with its wooded island, 
and the far side of Grasmere soon give an additional charm to the 
near prospect, and farther back, the Langdale Pikes, though stfll 
striking features in the landscape, begin to acknowledge their in- 
feriority in point of height to the Scafell group behind them. 
Between them and Bowfell, Scafell Pike appears, and over their 
left arm Great End. 

After about half an hour's climb the route becomes beset with 
walls, in which the gaps of one year may be the most troublesome 
crossing places of the next. The best direction is to keep to the 
ridge as nearly as possible, about in a line with the lower reach of 
Windermere, only diverging a little when gaps appear. Goniston 
Lake soon shows itself in the rear, and Great Gable peers over the 
fells to the north of Grasmere. The hills sink to Morecambe Bay 
southwards, and one is tempted to wonder why, if there is any- 
thing in a name, the long, level ridge stretching beyond Froswick 
on the right, and the craggy peak which fills up the Wrynose 

* The road from Lynmoath to Lynton is, perhaps, steeper while it lasts, but 
it is not half the length. ^ . 
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depression between Wetherlam and the Bowl ell range should both 
be caUed*' Barter Fell." 

Before reaching the top an iron fence and a peat bog have to 
be crossed, and then, after sealing a huge wall, we come upon 
soft velvety grass and reach the first cairn. The second, and 
highest, is less than half a mile further on. 

The prospect from the top of Bsd Screes is exceedingly fine, 
being marked by that variety which Windermere, when seen at 
foil length, imparts to mountain scenes more effectively than any 
lake in the kingdom. The whole of the lake lies mapped out before 
the eye, except a portion of the upper reach hidden by Wansfell 
Pike. The islands clustering in the centre serve to prevent any 
impression of monotony, without interfering with the dignity of 
the lake as a whole. The rest of the panorama will be to a great 
extent familiar from the descriptions which have been given of 
its various features daring the ascent. In addition to these we 
have the Eirkstone Pass, with its Uttle inn immediately below us 
to the south-east, and its descent northwards to Brothers* Water, 
beyond which are Patterdale and a strip of Ullswater. Saddleback 
appears over the eastern limb of Helvellyn. Eastward the High 
Street range rises beyond Oaudale Moor, the latter descending, 
to all appearance, precipitously to the Eirkstone Pass. The York- 
shire hills are seen far away to the south-east, and westward a long 
array of fell-tops, extending from the Coniston Old Man to the 
Newlands mountains between Derwentwater and Grummock, the 
most prominent peaks in which, not hitherto mentioned, are Great 
Gable, the Pillar, High Stile and Grasmoor, all to the north of 
Scafell Pike, and occurring in the order named. Fairfield, Hel- 
vellyn, and St. Sunday's Crag constitute a formidable and nearer 
barrier to the north-west. 

A steep bat quite practicable descent may be made in about 20 minutes from 
the highest cairn to the Kirkstone Inn by picking one's way down the green 
patches interspersed between the crags. 

Descending from the cairn, pursue a north-westerly course in 
the direction of Fairfield to the hause between the Scandale and 
Caiston glens, the latter of which is separated from the Kirkstone 
Pass by the steep shoulder of Bed Screes called Middle Dodd. In 
so doing you will shortly reach a wall, which serves as a guide to 
the hause, and some way up the ascent on the other side. 

From the hause a descent may be made to the left back again to Ambleside^ or 
to the right into the Kirkstone Pass a little way above the Brothers' Water Inn 
(pp. 148 and 30). 

The rocky height just beyond the hause is Little Hart Crag. 
Leave this on the right, and when you come to a point where a 
wire fence on the same side turns down into the valley, attack the 
slope in front, bending slightly to the left. This lands you on 
Dove Cragy a stony and abrupt height, from which there is a 
characteristic view down Dovedale to Brothers* Water. A tumble- 
down wall is now reached, which extends southwards along the 
ridge separating Scandale from Bydale, almost to Low Sweden 
Bridge (p, 30), whence Ambleside is reached in a few minutes. 

Guide, I. 
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It is not denrable, however, to return by thiB route, as nothing is 
-visible from it whieh is not seen by those who go the whole round, 
and a great deal is lost. 

Follow the eourse of the wall northwards as far as it goes. 
Bydal Head is soon gained, whence there is another fine view 
down Hart Crag^ on the right, into Deepdale. The UUswater side 
of the feUs we are now traversing is much bolder and more pre- 
cipitous than the Windermere side. Windermere has again come 
into view with telling effect, and St. Sunday's Crag has an imposing 
aspect on the other side of Deepdale. 

Our route now drops, and then rises somewhat abruptly to the 
broad, almost level sward of Fairfield^ — " dear old Fairfield," as 
Miss Martineau affectionately dubs her favourite mountain, — and 
here the tourist will wander about at his leisure, admiring first, it 
may be, the grand eastern precipices and razor-backed ridges of 
Helvellyn to the north, and then turning southward to the scenes 
of lessening grandeur, but refreshing softness, in which we may 
hope that Windermere, Esthwaite, and Goniston Lakes are glim- 
mering under the brightness of an afternoon sun. The nearest 
of the HelveUyn ridges is Striding Edge, and above it rises the 
peaked summit of Oatchedicam. From the north-western edge of 
the plateau, Grisedale Tarn and Grisedale Valley, leading down to 
UUswater, may be seen, and a " wee bit " of the lake itself ; while 
in the distance, over the tarn, the Buttermere and Newlands 
mountains again crop up. The top of the Grisedale Pass, just 
south of Grisedale Tarn, may be easily reached by descending 
westwards and following the course of a wall. 

From the top of Fairfield our route turns southwards, across a 
slight depression, to the summit of Qreat Bigg, whence there is a 
fine view to the right front over Grasmere. 

From this point to reach Oi-asmere itself follow the ridge to the right of the 
next depression southwards ; when the descent becomes steep a pony track will 
be discovered, leading into a lane which joins the Windermere and £jeswick road 
close to the Swan Inn. 

For Nab Scar, continue due southwards along the ridge over- 
looking the Bydal Glen. The first height reached is Heron Pt'fce, 
and from it to Nab Scar the route is rough but unmistakeable. 
Any sense of fatigue is qualified by the ever-increasing beauty of 
the prospect southwards. From Ncub Scar itself the Rothay Valley, 
with the long reach of Windermere beyond it, and the peaceful 
lakes of Bydal and Grasmere at its head, forms a picture of ex- 
quisite beauty. 

From the rocky summit of Nab Scar turn somewhat to the left, 
down the ridge in the direction of Bydal Village. The descent is 
steep, the latter part of it being between two stone walls to a road 
which descends through Bydal Village to the Windermere and 
Keswick high road, about 1^ miles from Ambleside. 
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2. Ambleside, Conlston, or Oraamere, over VBTrjnome 
Oap, Crinkle Cnsm, and BowfeU, to Amblemlde, ConUton^ 
or Orasmere, Maps 11., I. 

Distafuses to Wryfiose Qap; from Ambleside 8^ m; Coniston {by 
TUberthufaite) 6J m; Qrasmerey by Elterwaier^ 7 J m. 

Time from Wrynose Qap. Crinkle Cra^s^ IJ fcr« ; BovufeXl 2} fcr«r 
Dtmgeon GiU Old Hotel, 4 hrs. 

Dungeon Qill Old Hotel to AmblesidSy 8m; ConistoUy 8m/ 
Qrasmere, 5} m. 

In fine, clear weather, this is one of the most remunerative 
moontain walks in the district. The craggy character of the 
ground, however, on the eastern side, and the utter absence of 
accessible accommodation on the western, render it a particularly 
undesirable one for wet or foggy days. Its features are the ex- 
quisite and strongly contrasted views of the Langdale, Eskdale 
and Duddon valleys, the crags on the southern side of Scafell and 
Scafell Pike, and the glorious summit of Bowfell itself. 

The carriage road must be left exactly at the Three Shire Stones,. 
some fifty yards short of the cairn which marks the actual top of 
the Wrynose Pass. Hence pursue a north-westerly course. A 
shepherd's track is here and there discernible, which it is well to 
keep to, crossing in about ten minutes the eastern branch of th& 
beck which descends to Cockley Beck, and is the main feeder of 
the Duddon. Keep along this beck, avoiding the boggy ground on 
the right, and make for Cold Pike, tiie peak which rises slightly to 
the left. That on the right is Pike o' Blisco, and its ascent will 
involve a dip of six or seven hundred feet before the main range, « 
extending to Crinkle Crags and Bowfell, is regained. Some time- 
before the first peak is reached, Skiddaw comes into view to the 
right, almost due north, showing its bold clear-cut outline to full 
advantage. 

Then, when the ridge is reached, the Duddon valley appears far 
down to the left, with its one or two sycamore-guarded little 
homesteads, its stream meandering in a succession of graceful 
curves through pastures of emerald green, till it loses itself in the 
bracken-clad fells of the Broughton district ; beyond it, Black 
Combe, the Wrekin of the Lake district, and the glimmering sea. 
We are now on our first summit, and nothing but the hot haste 
of the time-killing tourist will prevent us halting awhile, and 
giving its due meed of admiration to the wonderfully diversified 
scene around us. Perhaps the most striking feature in it is the 
contrast between the rich verdure and foliage of the Little Lang- 
dale and Brathay valleys, winding down to Windermere on the 
east, and the simple rustic beauty of the Duddon to the south- 
west. Southward the Lancashire group of fells still closes the 
view, and Pike o* Blisoo hides Great Langdale. Between us and it 
is an oblong pool — almost a puddle — of by no means inviting 
aspect, called the Red Tarn, Exactly over Pike o* Blisoo Fair- 
field is seen, and between it and the Langdale Pikes, which from 
this elevation lose all that grandeur of form which thevpossess- 
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when looked at from below, extends a great part of the Helvellyn 
range, more conspicuous than beautiful from this side. Then, 
above and beyond the obliquely-peaked High Raise, which is the 
real summit of the Langdale plateau, are Saddleback and Skiddaw. 
Glaramara has on its left the red precipitous looking screes of 
Grasmoor descending into Grummock Water. Westwards, a little 
inclined to the south, the rough Hardknott Pass is seen, and 
over it Devoke Water shinefr high and bright amid the hills, and, 
further still, the sea extends to the horizon. 

And now proceeding on our way, still in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, we make a slight dip. Soon Great Langdale comes into view 
on the right, and Eskdale on the left. We leave the highest ridge 
of Great Enott to our right, and make straight for the first 
*' Crinkle," which is conspicuous before us. The summit reached, 
fresh scenes appear. Above Eskdale Devoke Water, with its 
solitary little island, still gleams. To the right of it, where the 
valley spreads out into the open sea-board, is the estuary of the 
Esk, crossed by a many-arched railway bridge. Here lies Baven- 
glass. Still more to the right, far across the sea, is the Isle of 
Man, with Snaefell prominent among its heights. In front appear 
the two Scafells, separated by the ravine of Mickledore, — ^masses 
of rugged precipice and screes with here and there a few blades of 
grass to keep alive the adventurous sheep, which spend a happy- 
go-lucky existence on their desolate sides. Just below us, to the left, 
file " colf^* separating the waters of the Duddon from those of the Esk, 
is very plain. The Old Man, too, has come into view southwards, 
between the two chief summits of the Seathwaite fells, variously 
called Carrs, Fairfield, the Old Woman, and the Grey Priar. We 
confess to be somewhat at "sea" as to the actual identity of 
these heights, but not satisfied with the poetical subterfuge of 
calling what we don't know a '* huge nameless rock," we give all the 
names we have been able to gather from the cognoscenti of the 
neighbourhood. The sharper peak to the right of the Old Man is 
Dow Crag. The sandy straggling estuary of the Duddon is very 
plain to the eye, and the many wreaths of smoke on both sides of 
it give evidence of the wealth and industry of the Fumess district. 
Over the left shoulder of Wetherlam a strip of Esthwaite Water is 
visible. Eastward the sharp peak in the distance, directly over 
the centre of Great Langdale, is Eidsty Pike, and the long-backed 
ridge next to it on the right, High Street. Between Helvdlyn and 
Fairfield, St. Sunday's Crag appears. Looking northwards, 
towards the dip between Skiddaw and Saddleback, we see the 
Stake Pass winding its way into Kangstrath and Borrowdale. 
Take one more look into Eskdale, and, if the day be bright, you 
will notice a gill running down into its upper reach on this side of 
Devoke Water. The lower part of this beck is Stanley Gill, which 
contains the finest force in the district. A mile or so nearer, on 
the right of the river, just visible against the trees, is Boot in 
Eskdale. 

There is a steep dip between the first of the Crinkle Crags and 
the next, which is the highest by some 80^et. To attain the 
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latter, strike a little to the left, and make for a pillar of stones 
lying in a slight depression to the left of the highest point. Pre- 
cipices make a straight track impracticahle. There is hut little 
change in the prospect, except that Bowfell comes into prominent 
yiew. A narrow neck of very small depression connects the second and 
highest peak with the third one, from which, unless you wish to incur 
the toil of cUmbing up and down several more similar heights, without 
any compensation in the way of fresh views, you will do well to 
turn down to the left, in the direction of Scafell Pike, for a few 
minutes, till you double a rather prominent crag, from which to the 
dip immediately below Bowfell, is rough but simple walking. In 
this dip are several clear little pools, one in particular near the 
Eastern declivity — a basin entirely enclosed by rock, suggesting a 
miniature copy of Lock Coruisk, according to Turner's strangely 
fictitious representation of that wild Hebridean lake. This is called 
the Three Ta/ms. Hence to the top of Bowfell the route is plain 
enough, up a steep green slope, plentifully bestrewn with rocks 
and boulders, which, for the last ten minutes or so, constitute the 
chief roadway. Between them grow grass and heather, and 
parsley fern, and bog myrtle. 

Bowfell is itself a splendid peak, and the view from it highly 
attractive, though, strangely enough, it only embraces three lakes, 
Windermere, Bsthwaite, and Devoke Water. The Lancashire fells 
hide Coniston ; Scafell Wastwater, and Glaramara Derwentwater. 
Skiddaw and Saddleback stand out very finely in the north, 
and their smooth, though marked contour, contrasts finely with 
the wild ruggedness of Scafell, the Langdale Pikes and the other 
nearer mountains. The tourist has already, during his walk, 
become familiar with most of the surrounding objects. One 
or two fresh ones have, however, appeared. Especially has the 
view northward opened up. To the left of Skiddaw in that direc- 
tion are seen the Sol way Firth and the Dumfriesshire hills. To the 
left of them, the smooth red-looking fells are Causey Pike, west of 
Derwentwater, Eel Crags, and Grasmoor ; then again Sol way and 
Scotland. The rocky continuation of Bowfell to the north-west 
is Hanging Enott ; and, beyond it, Great End, the north-eastern 
buttress of the Scafell ridge. Behind Great End is Great Gable, 
almost hidden. Esk Hause lies between Hanging Knott and Great 
End. By keeping well upon the ridge, the tourist may, if so 
inclined, and time permits, continue his journey over Hanging 
Knott, and joining the ScafeU track on Esk Hause, proceed, over 
Scafell Pikes, to Wasdale Head. From Bowfell to Wasdale Head 
by this route would take from 2^ to 3} hours. A descent from Esk 
Hause may also be made to Wasdale by Sty Head, and to Borrow- 
dale by Sty Head or Grain GUI. These routes will be found fuUy 
described in the " Ascents of ScafeU Pike." To the south-west, 
down Eskdale, there is neither track nor habitation for 5 or 6 
nules, the nearest inn being the Woolpack on the Hardknott road, 
nearly two mUes from the foot of the Pass. To reach this would 
take about 3 hours. 

People, however, who are not gluttons at climbing wiU, after 
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Testing on the comfortable seat afforded by a huge flat stone east- 
ward of the cairn on Bowfell, be glad to descend to Dungeon Gill. 
The best way of doing so is to keep as nearly as possible the ridge 
of the shoulder, called the Band, which extends eastward with a 
slight tendency to the south, separating Upper Langdale from 
Oxendale and HeU Gill, the latter a wild ravine commencing near 
the dip between Shelter Crags and Bowfell. The first part of the 
descent is rough, but an easy path is to be found working its way 
through the crags. The winding road from Dungeon Gill to Blea 
Tarn will be seen directly in front, and it is best to keep in a 
straight line with this, diverging slightly to the right towards the 
bottom of the descent, to avoid crags. Pass by the farm at Stool 
End, cross the Oxendale stream, and in a few minutes more the 
Dungeon Gill Hotel appears to the left ; and thus ends at as good 
an inn as the thirstiest and most wearied of travellers could desire, 
one of the finest, and, at the same time, most practicable mountam 
excursions in the Lake District. 

3. Conlston to Ambleside, Duag^eon Olll or Orasmere, 
over tbe Old Man and ^ITetberlam. Maps lY., I. 

Coniston Village to the top of the Old Man, IJ h/rs; Wetherlam, 
Si hrss Smithy Houses {Little Langdale), 4^ hrs. 

Smithy Houses to Ambleside, 6J w; Dungeon QUI, 4 w; Qrasmere, 
^m. 

To Dungeon Gill the distance may be shortened 2 miles by 
joining the Coniston and Blea Tarn road (p. 82) near Fell Foot. 

The ascent of the Old Man is deservedly one of the favourite 
mountain excursions of the Lake District. It is true that the 
young men of this matter-of-fact nineteenth century have wrought 
sad havoc with the venerable old gentleman. They have scraped 
his body, scooped out his inside, heaped up hideous excrescences 
of slate refuse all the way up him, loaded his head with the biggest 
cairn in the neighbourhood, — in short, have '* played such fantastic 
tricks " with him as might well •' make the angels weep ; " but still 
his " natural sovereignty " asserts itself, and save when ** the 
Atlantic clouds" enshroud him, he looks forth on one of the 
widest, fairest, and most varied scenes his native land can boast of. 

We have preferred to treat the Old Man as the first summit of a 
range of fells which together form a most enjoyable, and by no 
means over-tiring day's excursion, rather than as a separate peak 
to be got up and down in so many hours. Those, however, whose 
time or inclination prompts them to confine their wanderings to 
the Old Man himself, will find no difficulty in descending either by 
the route which we shall describe in ascending, or by one of soTeral 
others to which we shall draw casual attention. 

There are various ways of accomplishing the ascent, the mines 
and quarries having together established an almost labyrinthine 
system of tracks, some of them " blind " ones, and others such as 
will ultimately place the traveller in a position to dimb the last 
Hteep pitch without difficulty, that is, supposing the weather to be 
«lear ; if it be thick and misty, the usual routes are very perplexing. 
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The fayoniite one is the pony-track, which pftfifses through the veiy 
" thick '* of the mines, almost into the bowels of the mountain, 
and then turns sharp to the loft, climbing up as far as the highest 
slate quarry, where it becomes impracticable for any systematic 
travellers but bipeds. This route, however, is too much **be- 
quarried ' ' and * * bemined ** for our taste. However gratifying such 
an array of mines and quarries may be as evidencing the untold 
wealth of the Old Man's inside, there can be no doubt that from a 
picturesque point of view his outside is, in this direction, utterly 
spoilt by them. 

By pursuing the Walna Sear road, and '* fetching a compass " 
round the south side of the fell until its back-bone is reached, 
ponies may be taken to the actual summit ; as they are, however, 
necessarily attended by a guide, there is no need to describe this 
route particularly. Pedestrians will, we think, do best by giving 
heed to the following directions : — 

The Ascent — From the Waterhead or Crown Hotel, ascend the 
narrow road leading up from the bridge near the church to the 
station. Follow tlus as far as the Sun Inn, 10 minutes' walk from 
Waterhead, behind which turn along a lane on the right. This 
lane passes through a gate, crosses a couple of fields, and then 
ascends the southern bank of the main beck descending from the 
Old Man. The torrent forms numerous cascades below. About 
half a mile beyond the Sun the road, which is the one from the 
copper mines to the station, crosses the beck by a stone bridge, and 
joins another road also leading up from Coniston village on the 
other side of it. Do not cross this bridge, but pass through a gate 
just before reaching it, and go straight ahead up a dearly-marked 
footpath. The summit of the Old Man is now visible on the left, 
and on his shoulder you will see three slate quarries, one above 
another. All these must be passed close to or very near. The 
footpath, which is the quarrymen's track to the village, after 
passing over or through three walls, joins the cart-track leading up 
from the Walna Scar route to the quarries, just where it makes a 
semicircular bend round a rocky knob. This cart-track ramifies a 
good deal, but as far as the first large slate quarry all the branches' 
converge again, so that it matters little which be chosen. A few 
hundred yards beyond the quarry, where there is again a perplexing 
labyrinth, it is best to take the track starting up the fell side 
opposite the deep fissure whence the slate is procured. This leads 
to the second quarry, where the cart-track ceases on a few square 
yards of artificially levelled ground. Hence a foot-route is dis- 
cernible in front, climbing the crags for a few yards, and then 
ascending the steep slope of a bank of slate refuse. From the top 
of this the summit of the Old Man is easily reached by an indistinct 
path in about ten minutes. Here the view, which has naturally 
been " working up " during the whole ascent, reaches its climax, 
llie contrast between the almost savage ruggedness of the north 
and the broad and bright sea-expanse, the rich woodlands, and 
far-reaching pastures ^ the sou&, gives it a charm of variety 
which the central mountains of the district cannot lay claim to. 
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Perhaps the gem of the soene is the lake of Ooniston itself, spread 
out beneath in its entire length and breadth. Very pleasing, too, 
is little wood-fringed Esthwaite, while beyond it the parts of 
Windermere visible give the impression of two, if not three lakes. 
Far away eastward, the blue limestone wolds of Yorkshire close 
the view, with the table-topped Ingleborough slightly *' overcrow- 
ing " the rest. To the south, over Morecambe Bay, Morecambe 
itself and Fleetwood are visible ; then, to their right, the broad 
sands of Duddon and the whale-backed Black Combe. In the 
direction of the latter it is quite possible, if the day be very clear, 
to discern the tapering cone of Snowdon. Nearer to us, smoke, 
and here and there an aspiring chimney,, tell of the teeming in- 
dustries of the Fumess district. To the west appear Devoke 
Water, high up amid the fells, the sea again, and beyond it the 
Isle of Man. Scafell and Soafell Pike, with the chasm of Mickledore 
between them, are prominent in the north-west; Skiddaw due 
north, with Saddleback on its right, and then the long, serrated, 
swelling ridge of Helvellyn, its teeth at wide intervals indeed, but 
so shaped as to suggest to the eye of the practised mountaineer 
the precipitous character of its farther or eastern front. In the 
north-east High Street, with its columnar-shaped cairn, and the 
cone of 111 Bell bound the view, the latter rising beyond Ambleside 
and the head of Windermere. 

The precipice, apparently almost within a stone's throw, to the 
west is Dow Crag ; and the tourist should make a slight detour in 
the direction of it, till he comes in sight of the dark and deep-set 
tarn lying immediately at the foot of it, and 1,000 ft. below him — 
Ooafs Water by name. 

Those who do not wish to continne their momitain walk to one or more of the 
other Lancashire peaks have a choice of descents. They may diverge slightly 
to the loft and make for the ridge which connects the Old Man with Dow Crag, 
thence either descending to the rough track which skirts the east shore of Goat's 
Water, and in another mile joins the Walna Scar Road, or climbing again to 
Dow Crag, whence is a fine view of the Duddon Valley, they may keep along 
the southern shoulder of the mountain till the same road is reached at the top 
of Walna Scar. They may take a northerly direction till they are opposite 
Leoar's Water, and then descend to the north side of it ; or they may return as 
they came. In short, with ordinary prudence, and in clear weather, they may 
choose what direction they like. Should the weather take a bad turn— and the 
Old Man is very whimsical in this respect — we recommend a southerly course to 
the Walna Scar road. 

Proceeding from the summit in a northerly direction, we traverse 
a grassy depression " by shepherds called " Fairjield, of which the 
dip is very slight, and then, ascending again, reach, after half an 
hotur's walk, a point from which a craggy ridge, forming the water- 
shed of the Goniston streams, to the south, and the Little Langdale 
ones to the north, strikes a north-easterly course to Wetherlam. 
The large sheet of water to the left is Seathwaite Tarn ; by it a 
descent may be made into the Duddon Valley. 

Instead of descending this ridge and climbing Weatherlam, the tourist may 
keep to the high level for some minutes more, as far as the top of the next peak, 
— Oa;*r^— whence he may diverge at right angles to the left, and reach in a 
qnarter of an hour the smmnit of a third peak, — Orep /V'far,— from which there 
is an excellent full-length view of the lower Duddon Valley, with Black Combe 
in the background— a detour well worth the making— and then, retracing hi» 
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steps to the main ridge^ deaoend by it, keeiung well ap, and gradiially working 
round to the right into Little Langdale. Idttle LangdaJe Tarn is a prominent 
object in front during the latter part of the descent. The route may be varied, 
and the cairiage road gained half an honr sooner by keeping almost dne north 
iu the direction of the Langdale Pikes to the Three SMre Stones at the top of 
Wrynose Gap (p. 43). Prom the Old Man to the top of Wrynoae by the route 
we have described will take from 1^ to 2 hours. 

The dip of this ridge, which connects the Old Man range with 
Wetherlsmi, is from 500 to 600 ft. In descending, keep rather to 
the left than the right at the lower part, — a track is discernible ; 
cross the col and maintain, as near as may be, a straight north- 
easterly conrse, till you gain the top of Wetherlam^ about an hour's 
walk from the commencement of the descent to the col. 

The view from Wetherlam is very fine, though not so extensive 
or varied as that from the Old Man, who himself shuts out a good 
deal of the southerly landscape. The fresh features are the ex- 
quisite little Brathay Valley, winding under the southern slopes of 
Loughrigg to Windermere, and the upland valley in which 
Wordsworth's Blea Tarn reposes, backed by the grand outline 
of the Langdale Pikes. High up, and sheltered from the north by 
the precipitous right shoulder of these twin peaks— Pavey Ark — 
Stickle Tarn gleams with a silvery radiance, if the day be bright. 
Little Langdfde Tarn lies below us, to the north-east ; Elterwater 
to its left, and beyond it the dip between Loughrigg and Silver 
How, behind which lies Grasmere. 

Coniston Village may be regained from Wetherlam by keeping along the 
ridge to the south with Lever's Water on the right, and descending to the Copper 
WorkSf or by following our main route eastwards, and continuing in the same 
direction into TOberthtcaUe (p. 81). 

Li descending, a north-easterly direction must be pursued, 
holding slightly to the right down the first steep bluff, a dip of 
about 800 ft. A wall running in a straight line with us along the 
ridge, some way down the fell, is not a bad guide. The hollow at 
the base of the blufi will be reached in about ten minutes. Here 
diverge to the left, and descend obliquely to the cart-road leading 
np to the Qreenhum Copper WorkSf striking it near a gate a few 
hundred yards below them. As we get lower, the contour of the 
Langdale Pikes over the Blea Tarn depression is very striking. 
Half an hour's walking along the road, during which we must be 
careful not to climb to the right, takes us past some cottages and 
through a copse to the ford on the road from Tilberthwaite into 
Little Langdale. Cross the wooden foot-bridge, and in seven minutes 
you reach the road from Ambleside to Wrynose and Eskdale (p. 33) 
at Smithy Houses, where are two little inns. For Grasmere, turn 
to the left at the junction of the roads, and again, in three 
minutes, sharp to the right into the cross hill-road to £lterwater. 

4. Xeswlok to Buttermere, ower Catbells, Maiden 
Moor, Bel Cragrs,* Dale Head, and Robinson. Map VI. 

To Catbells 1^ hrsj Maiden Moor 2 hrs; Eel Crags 3 hrs; Dale 
Head 3| hrs ; Robinson 5 hrs ; Butterniere 6} hrs. 
There axe few, if any, finer mountain excursions in the Lake 
* Not to be confused with the Eel Crags named in the next exoursion. 
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Bistrict than this one. A large nnmber of the chief moontains, 
inolnding Soafell, Great Gable, the Pillar, Skiddaw, Saddleback, 
and Helvellyn, are seen to great advantage from it. It commands 
the whole of Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite, and during the latter 
part of it fine views are obtained of Bnttermere, Loweswater, and 
Crommock. Care must be taken to start in good time, as the 
Bnttermere side of Bobinson is scarped, and plenty of daylight is 
required to find the ridges down it. The journey may be shortened 
by descending at various points, and a return may be made direct 
from Bobinson to Keswick, but by far the most enjoyable plan is 
to stay the night at one of the inns at Bnttermere. Two miles of 
the distance may be saved by hiring a boat from the landing-stage 
at Keswick to the foot of Oatbells. 

Take the field path to Portinscoblet which commences on the far 
side of the Greta Bridge (p. 113), and the left hand one of the two 
roads which diverge just beyond Derwentwater Hotel. In another 
half-mile, where the road again forks, a sign-board over a wicket 
points out a foot-path, leacUng through a shrubbery of birch and 
fir to Catbells. Keep along this, avoiding a path to the right, till 
it joins the road agaiu. In a few yards the foot-path, indicated 
by another sign-post, re-commence<3. The road is soon entered 
for the third time near a gate, which opens on to the unenclosed 
slopes of Catbells. Hence there is a good zigzag road up the fell. 
Catbells is deceptively steep when viewed upwards, and its smooth 
slope of short grass makes it hard work for those who try short 
cuts. From the summit there is a fine view of Derwentwater to 
the east, and the green pastoral valley of Newlands to the west. 
The top of Helvellyn appears in the former direction, with the 
pyramid of Catchedicam to its left. The bell-shaped peak south- 
wards is the Langdale Pike o' Stickle, but " quantum mutatus ab 
Ulo," when compared with its appearance from the Windermere 
side of the district ! 'Between Catbells and Maiden Moor is a slight 
depression, traversed by a track from Kewlands to Grange in 
Borrowdale. Thence the gradual ascent of Maiden Moor is rather 
sloppy, but the view which discloses itself in front compensates 
for any temporary discomfort. As the cairn is reached, Soafell 
and Great Gable come into view between Eel Crags and Dale Head. 

Beyond the cairn on Maiden Moor, the track skirts the sheer 
orags which descend into the wild southern branch of the Newlands 
valley. From another cairn, slightly to the left of the direct route, 
a fine view is obtained into the lower end of Borrowdale, the village 
of Grange lying immediately below, and the Bowder Stone close 
to a cottage on the right of it. Still more to the right, the branches 
of Borrowdale leading over High Raise to Grasmere, and over the 
Stake Pass into Langdale are noticeable, separated by Eagle Crag. 
The Pillar, on the far side of Ennerdale, has come into view over 
the dip between Dale Head and Hindscarth. 

A large cairn marks the summit of EeH Crags. Few precipices 
in the district have a more formidable appearance than tiiese, 
when looked at from above. A sharp rough descent to the depres- 
sion at the head of the valley on the right succeeds. In it a small 
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pond, dignified by the name of Daie Head Tamy is visible. From 
this depression a descent may be made, either into the Newlands 
valley on the right, or to SeatoUer in Borrowdale on the left ; or by 
going right ahead the Honister Pass may be gained near its 
Bummit. To reach Dale Heady go round by the far side of the 
tarn, and climb the slope, bearing slightly to the left till the ridge 
is attained. A cairn marks the summit. The view from it is fine, 
but not so good as from a little way farther on, where the ridge 
narrows to a few yards* width, and the deeply-scooped valleys of 
Honister on the left, and Newlands on the right, vie with one 
another in precipitous wildness. Buttermere appears at the foot of 
ihe former, and on the other side of it High Crag, High Stile, and 
Bed Pike, presenting from this point rather an aiigular appearance. 
Scafell, Great Gable, and the Pillar form a nobly set group south- 
wards, the first-named looking its best and highest. Bowfell termi- 
nates the ridge to the left. The distant fells, which have been for some 
time visible between the latter and Pike o' Stickle, are in Yorkshire. 

A steep grass slope descends to the right between Dale Head 
and Hindscarth, at the foot of which two streamlets are formed. 
To the right of the right-hand one, looking down, is a mine, with 
a cart-track ascending to it from the bottom of the valley. 

Hindscarth projects nearly half-a-mile to the right of the direct 
route from Dale Head to Robinson. There is nothing particular to be 
gained by diverging to it. Before commencing the gradual grassy 
ascent of RohinsoUy there is a considerable dip to be made, from the 
bottom of which the climb is somewhat akin to that of an easy 
staircase. The best views are obtained by working round the left 
side of the ridge. The summit is a gritty plateau. From it 
Crummock and Loweswater are seen, the former cut in two by 
Rannerdale Knott ; but to get a view of Derwentwater, the summit 
level must be traversed for some distance to the right. Directing 
his gaze southwards, the tourist may notice that Scafell Pike 
has disappeared. Great Gable, however, is prominent with its 
■cairn, close to which a keen eye will detect anodier cairn. That is 
the summit of Soafell Pike. There is, of course, nothing remark- 
able in the larger mountain being exactly behind the smaller, but 
it is not a little singular that the two cairns should be in the direct 
line of vision, so placed that by walking a few yards one can be 
made to exactly hide the other. Robinson is 2,417 feet high. 
Great Gable 2,949, and Scafell Pike 3,210. From these data our 
mathematical friends may amuse themselves by calculating the 
^stances between the respective peaks, that from the first to the 
last being 6 miles, horizontally. 

Those who wish to return direct to Keswick^ must descend the mountain in the 
direction of the lower ridge of Hindscarth, and follow the stream which issues 
from the hollow between the two mountains. A track will soon be reached on 
the left band side of it, leading; past the (diurch, and joining the main Kewlands 
road near the MUl Dam Inn. 

In descending to Buttermere care is required. The village is not 
visible from the top of the fell, being hidden by a boggy plateau 
«ome 800 feet below, called BiUtermere Moss. Descend to this, 
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keeping well to the left, in order to avoid crags, and trayerse it to 
to its ridge, which rises slightly again above the IctcI of the 
morass. From near the north or lower end of this second ridge a 
sledge track, once used for bringing down peat, will be observed 
descending a shoulder of the fell in the direction of Buttermere 
church. Except by tbis ridge, the descent is very precipitous in 
this direction. The track joins the road from Eeswiok, by New- 
lands, a little distance short of the village. Both the Fish and 
Victoria are comfortable inns. 

B. Xeawlok to Xeswlek, oFer arlsedale Pike, ants* 
moor. Sail, and Causey Vike. Map YI. 

To GHaeddle Pike, 2^ hrs ; Grasmoor, 3^ hrs; 8<Ul, 4| hrs s 
Causey Pike, 5 hrs ; Keswick, 6| hrs. 

This is also a beautiful excursion, especially during its latter 
part. From the hause between Grisedale Pike and Grasmoor a 
direct descent may be made to the Scale Hill Hotel by the narrow 
V-shaped depression which separates Grasmoor from Whiteside^ 
or Buttermere may be reached from Grasmoor by an easy descent 
over Whiteless Pike. As the direct route from Keswick to Scale 
Hill by the Coledale Pass is closely connected with this route, we 
have included a description of it. 

From Keswick, follow the Whinlatter route (p. 112) as far as the 
turn to the right, just beyond Braithwaite Village (inn : The Crown), 
and then strike up the fell by a path commencing a few yards past 
an old barytes mine. 

The Coledale ronte starts up the valley just at the above-mentioned turn in 
the road, and proceeds almost straight, between Grisedale Pike and the Coledale 
Beck for nearly 8 miles to Force Orag Mines, on reaching which the road ceases, 
and the track climbs sharply to the left. So for the route is shnt in and nnin- 
teresting, It next crosses the col between Griaedale Pike and Grasmoor at its 
lowest point. Here the route over Grisedale Pike converges, and a very interest- 
ing descent to Scale Hill may be commenced. The valley is very narrow, and 
the best plan is to keep the beck on the left-hand side all the way. The crags 
of Whiteside are interesting features on the right, and Grasmoor is an effective 
barrier on the left. The track emerges from the narrow pass on to the Butter- 
mere and Gockermouth road, almost opposite the commencement of that to 
Scale Hill tlaough. LarUhteaiU Wood. The total distance from Keswick to Scale 
Hill Hotel by this route is about 9 miles. 

The path up Grisedale Pike goes in turn right and left at first, 
to ease the gradient ; then, keeping an extensive plantation on the 
light hand, it ascends almost in a straight line to the top of the 
mountain, climbing the ridge obliquely at first through heather 
and bilberry bushes, and becoming somewhat steep before reaching 
the top. A wide and beautiful view to the south is gradually re- 
vealed, Derwentwater and tbe lower part of the Newlands Valley 
playing an important part in the foreground. Bange above range 
of overlapping fells appear, the farthest being the Scafell group. 
When the summit is reached, Scafell Pike rises just over Great 
Gable. The loftier ridge of Grasmoor hides a good deal to the 
Bonth-west, but between it and Eel Crags the Buttermere Bed Pike 
pops up veiy effectively. Northward the view over the Whinlatter 
Fells, extending to the Solway Firth and Scotch hills, is extensive 
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bnt monotonoTis. Helvellyn and Fairfield bound the south-eastern 
prospect, the sharp peak above the former ridge being Catchedicam. 
Only a strip of Bassenthwaite is visible, bat Skiddaw shows him- 
self from head to foot. The thimble-like peak of Pike o' Stickle 
appears to the south-east. 

Leaving Grisedale Pike, you must keep the ridge, with a wall on 
the right, for some time, ascending a minor height called Sand HilJ, 
and then veering somewhat to the left near the top of a deep oorrie 
on the right. 

From a point where the stone wall changes to an iron fence, you 
will see a runnel in front, descending from Grasmoor to the top of 
the Ooledale Pass. Follow the direction of this streamlet, and at the 
top of the pass — whence is an easy descent to Scale Hill, as 
described in the last digression — commence the ascent of Gras^ 
moor. Before reaching the pass there is a peep at Loweswater, 
between Grasmoor and Whiteside. 

The summit of Grasmoor lies to the right of the course of the 
stream, about a mile beyond its source. There can be no difficulty 
in reaching it. The top of Grasmoor is, as the name implies, flat 
and grassy. On the far side, however, the mountain descends with 
striMng steepness to the Yale of Lorton and Crummock Water. 
The view in this direction is very fine. Bed Pike and High Stile 
rise on the far side of Buttermere, and beyond them the Pillar, 
Great Gable, and Scafell present a most imposing front. 

The descent from Grasmoor to Buttermere Village is along the narrow ridge 
which connects the former with Wliiteless Pike, to r6ach which the tonrist must 
retrace his steps almost to the runnel above mentioned, and then diverge to the 
eonth, following the ridge over the top of Whiteless, and thence down to the 
village, bending to the right daring the latter part of the descent. 

In returning to Keswick, you have only to recollect that the 
ridge, along which your route lies, runs almost due east, and is 
separated in its latter part from the one by which you ascended by 
another ridge of inferior height. After leaving the pUteaa of 
Grasmoor, which must be almost exactly re-traversed, the ridge is 
in places very narrow and rocky, especially in the region of Eel 
Crags, whose rough summit commands a splendid view. When 
ihe ridge spreads out again you may adopt various routes, but the 
most satisfactory conclusion to the expedition is to keep along 
the top of the main ridge as far as Causey Pike, and then to 
descend south-east to the Mill Dami Inn, or still along the ridge 
to Stair. The former is 4|, and the latter nearly 4 miles from 
Keswick. 

6. Patterdale to Vatterdale, over Bart Cragr* Talr- 

fleld, and St. Sunday's Cragr. Maps IX., n. 

PatterdaU Hotel to divergence from road, 20 min ; Hart Crag, 
2 hrs ; Fairfield, 2 J hrs ; 8t. Sunda/y*8 Crag, 3 J hrs ; Patterdaie, 
5 hrt. 

This is the pleasantest of all the fell excursions from Patterdale, 
displaying more grandeur and variety of prospect than the more 
ambitious round of Helvellyn by Glenridding and Grisedale. The 
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route may be varied in many ways, e,g.^ by commencing with any 
of. tiie three glens of Deepdale, Dovedale, and Caiston, which suo- 
cessiyely strike out of the Eirkstone road to the right, or by 
descending direct from Fairfield to the top of the Grisedale Pass ; 
but, taken as a whole, the round, as we are about to describe it, is 
the finest and — except the last named variation — the easiest. 

Quitting Patterdale by the Eirkstone road, you proceed past the 
opening into Deepdale on the right, and the beck descending it, 
beyond which you enter a field through the first gate on the right, 
and climb through a ferny copse. On reaching the open fell keep 
near a wall ascending it. From the copse to the summit of Bart 
Crag the route is along the highest part of the ridge, which, about 
a mile beyond the trees, bends to the right. During the ascent the 
idew back to UUswater, and over Brothers' Water up the Hayeswater 
valley to High Street, is very charming. Deepdale, backed by St. 
Sunday's Crag, is on the right, and Dovedale on the left. The cliffs 
of Fairfield, at the head of Deepdale, present a strong contrast to 
the grassy slopes of the same mountain, as seen from Windermere. 
The projecting bluff of Dove Crag rises on the left hand, and a steep 
climb then leads up to Ha/rt Crag. During the ascent, the preci- 
pitous eastern side of the HelveUyn range on the right becomes a 
prominent object over the dip between Fairfield and St. Sunday's 
Crag. From the top of the ridge, to the neighbourhood of which a 
wall ascends from the Ambleside direction, the view southward, 
embracing Windermere, Esthwaite, and part of Coniston lakes, is 
as extensive as it is beautiful. A fine view opens westward, including 
Scafell Pike, Great Gable, and the Pillar ; Great Gable from this 
direction being conspicuous by the precipitous character of its slopes 
on both sides. The Pillar rises on the right, and Scafell Pike on 
the left of it. 

Between Hart Crag and Fairfield there is a rough but shallow 
depression, beyond which the latter shows a level top, green and 
broad enough to constitute an excellent sheep-walk. The view 
from the various edges of it is very fine. Windermere dovetails 
off to the south very beautifully, and to the right of it appear 
Esthwaite and Coniston lakes. The Old Man and Wetherlam look 
very handsome on the right of Coniston, and then comes the long 
amphitheatre, comprising the humps of Crinkle Crags, the peak 
of Bowfell, the bracket-shaped Scafell Pike, and the prominent 
elevations of Great Gable, the Pillar, Grasmoor, and Grisedale 
Pike. Then the nearer range of HelveUyn hides Skiddaw and 
Saddleback, and St. Sunday's Crag Ullswater. To the right of 
the last-nained height. Place Fell, backed by the Pennine chain, 
and the High Street range, characterised by the peak of Eidsty 
Pike, the long fiat top of High Street itself, and the cone of 111 Bell, 
carry on the prospect almost to our starting-point at Windermere. 
Morecambe Bay and the Yorkshire Fells close the prospect to the 
south and south-east. 

A descent maybe made from Fairfield to the top of the Oriaedale Pass by the 
Bide of a wall which drops from a point north-west of the sunmit to the gate- 
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way at the highest point of the pass, a little distance sonth of the tarn. Thence 
Qrasmere may be reached (p. 149), or Patterdale (p. 97). 

Between Fairfield and St. Sunday's Crag is a narrow ridge 
called Cofok Pike, over which the tourist must adapt his route to 
his own liking. The easiest wa^^ is to descend a little to the left- 
hand side of it, and take the ridge again beyond the rooky part. 
A very beautiful, but simple climb along the summit of a grassy 
ridge then leads to the top of 8t 8unday*8 Crag, The profound 
depressions of Grisedale and Deepdale, add greatly to the charm of 
this part of the walk. 

St. Sunday's Crag commands Ullswater better than any other 
mountain. Helyellyn, with the sharp ridge of Striding Edge and 
the cone of the Catchedicam, looks its best beyond Grisedale ; and 
oyer the dip between it and Fairfield there is a fine panorama of 
the Scafell group, prominent among which is the beautiful peak of 
Bowfell. 

In descending, make for the head of Ullswater, and, from the 
bottom of the first depression, drop into Grisedale, which you will 
reach at a point a little above the highest farm house; or you may 
continue to the end of the ridge, ascending again slightly, and 
then, by a steep and tortuous track, enter the dale through a 
wood. A Httle below the intermediate eminence you pass through 
a gate, and then work down to the left. This ridge of St. Sunday's 
Crag is an exception to the rule that the easiest way down a 
mountain is by its shoulder. 
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Aira Force, 145, 116. 
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Ambleside, 23. 
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Angle Tarn (Bowfell), 50, 138. 

— (Patterdale), 168. 
Applethwaite, 101, 104, 191. 
Armboth Fell, 94, 128. 

— House, 69, 120. 
Arnside, 3. 

Arthur's Bound Table, 17. 
Asbness Bridge, 121. 

Bampton, 19. 
Band, the, 198, 48. 
Bam Gates, 39, 64. 
Barrow Falls, 106, 143. 
Bassenthwaite, 102, 191. 
Beacon Hill (Penrith), 16. 
Beckermet, 11. 
Belle Isle, 60. 
Birker Moor, 82. 
Birkerthwaite, 84, 141. 
Birkfell, 146. 
Biscay How, 57. 
Black Oombe, 159. 
Black Sail, 134, 139. 
Bleaberry Tarn, 181. 
Blea Tarn (Langdale), 33. 

— (Watendlath), 93, 128. 
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174. 
Guide, I. 



Bleawick, 146. 

Blelham Tarn, 74. 

Boot, 45, 8, 9, 45, 84, Ul, 186 

189. 
Bootle, 160. 
Boredale, 146. 
Borrowdale, 108, 143. 

— Hotels, 15, 143. 

— Yews, 129, 142. 
Bowder Stone, 107, 122, 143. 
Bower House Inn, 43. 
Bowfell, 197. 

Bowness, 53, 52. 
Brackenrigg Hotel, 18. 
Braithwaite, 113,204. 
Brandreth, 163. 
Brant Fell, 58. 
Brathay Church, 31. 

— VaUey, 31, 41. 
Brothers' Water, 73, 147. 
Brougham Castle, 17. 
Broughton-in-Fumess, 6, 82, 

160. 
Bummoor Tarn, 45, 140. 
Burnthwaite, 51. 
Buttermere Lake, 110. 

— Moss, 203. 

— Village, 110, 131, 132, 133, 
139. 

Caiston Glen, 30, 148. 
Calder Abbey, 11, 115. 
Calgarth, 65. 
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Cam Spout, 186. 

Carl Side, 191. 

Carrs, 200. 

Cartmel, 3. 

Castle Cra^, 107, 133. 

Castle Head, 100. 

Castlerigg, 70, 123. 

Castle Rock (Valley of St. John), 

70, 120. 
Catbells, 202, 105. 
Causey Pike, 205. 
Chapel Stile, 36. 
Clappersgate, 31. 
Cleator Moor, 12. 
Cockermouth, 13. 
Cookley Beck, 43. 
Codale Tarn, 90, 176. 
Oofa Pike, 207. 
Cold Pike, 195. 
Coledale, 204. 
Colwith Bridge, 32. 

— Force, 33. 
Conishead Priory, 4. 
Coniston Lake, 78, 79. 
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Crinkle Crags, 196. 

— Gill, 48. 
Crosthwaite, 99. 
Crummook Water, 113. 

Dalegarth Force, 44, 45, 84. 
Dale Head, 203. 
Deepdale, 73. 
Derwent Bay, 103. 

— Isle, 102. 

Derwentwater, 99, 14, 102. 
Devoke Water, 84. 
Dockwray, 116, 151. 
Dollywaggon Pike, 166, 169. 
Dove Crag, 193. 

~ Dale, 147. 

— Nest, 166. 
Dow Crag, 200. 
Drigg, 8, 9. 

Druid Stones (Keswick), 119. 

— (Swinsidej, 160. 
Dnddon Bridge, 160. 

— Estuary, 6. 

— River, 43, 83, 196. 
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Dungeon Gill, 35. 

— Hotels, 34, 35, 48, 91, 126, 
138, 175, 198. 

Dunmail Raise, 67, 124. 

Eagle Crag (Borrowdale), 92. 
Eaxnont Bridge, 17. 
Easedale (Far), 91, 176. 

— Tarn, 89, 176. 
Eden Hall, 16. 

Eel Crags (Coledale), 205. 

— (Newlands), 202. 
Eel Tarn, 45, 187. 
Egremont, 8, 11. 
Ehen River, 11. 
EUeray, 58, 57. 
Elm How 97, 149. 
Elterwater, 32. 

— Village, 36, 48. 
Ennerdale Bridge, 12, 115. 
Lake, 11. 

— Valley, 134, 139, 177, 178, 
181. 

Eskdale, 9, 44, 84, 186, 189. 

— Green, 45. 

— Railway, 8. 
Esk Falls, 45. 

Esk Hause, 137, 50, 162, 184, 

188, 197. 
Esthwaite Water, 63, 206. 

Fairfield, 194, 147, 206. 

— (Coniston), 200. 
Falcon Crag, 101. 
Fell Foot, 44, 82. 

Ferry Hotel (Windermere), 62. 

— Nab, 62. 
Finsthwaite Hill, 60. 
Fisher Gill, 167. 
Fleetwith, 160, 110. 
Floating Island (Derwentwater), 

103. 
Fioutem Tarn, 131, 132. 
Force Crag, 204. 
Fox How, 25, 66. 
Friar's Crag, 101. 
Fumess Abbey, 5. 
Fusedale, 153, 154, 172. 

Oarburn Pass, 75, 155. 
Gatescarth, 77*465. . 
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Glencoin, 18, 116, 145. 
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Rampsgill, 146, 158, 172. 

Bannerdale Knott, 114. 
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Red Bank, 37, 25, 26, 88. 
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— Screes, 193. 
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Boethwaite, 109, 49, 92, 9d, 122, 

143. 
Rothay Valley, 25. 
Buddy Beck, 179. 

— Gill, 136. 
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— Head, 194. 

— Mount, 26. 

— Water, 67. 

Saddlebaok, 181. 
Sad GiU, 77. 
SaU, 204. 

— Beck, 112. 
Sand HiU, 205. 
Sandwiok, 146, 154. 
Santon Bridge, 9, 46. 
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— Hill Hotel, 13, 114, 131, 132. 
Scales Tarn, 182. 
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